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A MYSTERY OF OLD GRAY’S INN... 


CHAPTER I. 


NE gloomy evening toward the end of 
November a gentleman entered the 
small shop of a stationer and auctioneer in 
Chancery lane. A white mist had been 
hanging about the town all day, wrapping 
the narrow streets in a dark embrace that 
caused moisture to ooze from every wall and 
drip from every projecting eave. But as 
the dusk of evening came creeping on, this 
chill and shadowy vapor changed into a thick 
yellow fog, and then object after object be- 
came engulfed in the gathering darkness—a 
darkness little dispelled by the dim light of 
the few oil lamps slung at rare intervals from 
house to house, whose smoky flames were 
to-night rendered still more dim than usual, 
obscured as they were by the heavy fog and 
by the slanting veil of rain that began to fall 
with slow but steady persistency. 

As ill-paved as they were ill-lighted, the 
streets in this quarter of the great city were, 
about the beginning of the present century, 
not only disagreeable but even dangerous to 
traverse after nightfall. Few respectable 
persons cared to venture on foot or alone 
into the intricate maze of lanes and alleys 
that abutted on the principal thoroughfares, 
for less than one hundred years ago these 
narrow and tortuous passages were mostly 
given up to thieves and cut-throats, and to 
the midnight roysterers whose savage pranks 
the aged watchmen of those days sought to 
escape from rather than to check... 

On the night in question, therefore, the 
best class of shops in Chancery lane had 


been closed when the darkening atmosphere 
had warned their owners that the nominal 
day was over, and at length even the neces- 
sitous and hopeful little stationer gave up all 
chance of a stray customer, and, leaving 
with a sigh any further inspection of his un- 
satisfactory ledger, prepared to put up his 
shutters and seek some solace for slackness 
of trade in the warmth of his tiny back 
parlor. 

He was stooping beneath his counter, 
when a sharp rap on it caused him to start 
up. A gentleman had entered unobserved, 
and was standing beside the desk. 

‘*'You let chambers in Gray’s Inn, I be- 
lieve?” inquired the new-comer. 

‘¢ Well, sir,” said the auctioneer dubiously, 
‘‘I do not in a general way let chambers (he 
had never let any), but I know a good deal 
about them, and can offer you as good a 
choice as any one in the neighborhood.” __ 

‘Ah! indeed,” said the gentleman in a 
voice as chilly as the weather; adding, after 
@ moment’s pause and in a dreamy tone as 
if he had been thinking of something else, 
‘*Have you any to let in an uninhabited 
house ?” 

** Well, you. see, sir,’”’ replied the agent, 
somewhat puzzled by the demand, “ gentle- 
men who don’t wish for no others in a house 
mostly take whole houses and not chambers. 
Gray’s Inn isn’t much of a place for famijjes. 
Chambers come expensive, so our business 
gentlemen as a rule find two or three rooms 
enough for their work.” 


new-comer in a low, 
almost sepul voice, “‘a basement set 
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and two or three rooms above; and I should 
prefer a house where there are no other in- 
habitants, or at any rate where there are 
few.” 

Now there was something in these in- 
quiries that considerably disturbed the nerv- 
ous auctioneer. The customer’s manner of 


speech was peculiar, his appearance even 
more so. He had removed bis hat, disclos-— 


ing thereby a singularly pale and careworn 
countenance. Dark circles, denoting either 
severe illness or much study, and possibly 
both, surrounded large deep-set eyes that 
gleamed with strange unearthly fire beneath 
heavy overhanging brows. The massive 
square chin was closely shaven. The hair 
was thrown back from the lofty forehead, 
and, though now wet from the rain that had 
fallen upon it, had evidently earlier in the 
day been carefully dressed and powdered. 
The whole attire, though now splashed and 
muddy, was that of a man of some position. 
Nevertheless, though the garments were 
good and handsome, there was something 
about them, both in material and fashion, 
that was not usual. Still more unusual was 
his speech, each word being said slowly and 
distinctly as if a lesson carefully learned were 
being cautiously repeated. 

“T came to you,”’ continued the gentle- 
man, speaking always in the same deep voice 
and with the same measured accents, “ be- 
cause your shop being a small one you have 
probabiy not much business, and will there- 
fore have more leisure to attend to mine. I 
do not seek large or fashionable rooms. In 
this noisy town I wish for chambers that are 
secluded, and therefore quiet. Should you 
be able to find me such as I desire. I am 
willing to pay you double the usual commis- 
sion. To-day is Tuesday—can you under- 
take to show me such chambers as I have 
described on Friday ? ” 

Now, had it not been for the temptation 
held out by the double fee it is possible the 
auctioncer might have declined this com- 
mission. Those were the days of anxiety 
and trouble, when all strangers were regarded 
with suspicion. There was treason in the 
air, and, to the mass of the people, the very 
name of foreigner siguified spy or Jacobin. 
Mr. Kitway was timid in the extreme, and 
mentally shuddered at such ugly words as 
treason and traitors, revolt or revolution. 
Not only the British constitution, but that 
ancient Inn of Court, the venerable Gray’s 
Inn itself, might be shaken, if not destroyed, 
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were bloody-thirsty foreigners allowed to 
enter such sacred precincts. The more Mr, 
Kitway looked at his new customer, the 
longer-he listened to the strange voice, the 
more decided became his trepidativn and his 
dislike. A nervous tremor came over him 
each time he met those basilisk eyes, and 
whenever the gentleman drew néar the other 
as invariably retreated. But the double fee 
was a consideration not to be disregarded, 
for the little man’s business was as small as 
himself, and, poor fellow, he had a sickly 
wife and four hungry children, whose ever 
opem mouths clamored for the food it was so 
hard to provide. To add to his troubles, a 
fifth baby was now expected, and there were 
but few shillings in the till wherewith to 
make preparations for the new-comer, or to 
provide the ailing mother with the comforts 
she sorely needed. 

So Mr. Kitway made an effort, and, over- 
coming both his dislike and his distrust, as- 
sured his client he would be prepared on 
Friday to show him sundry chambers in the 
quietest parts of the inn. 

‘*On Friday, then,’”’ repeated the gentle- 
man, and was preparing to leave the shop, 
when Mr. Kitway, drawing out his day 
book, requested to know the name and ad- 
dress of the applicant.’ 

** Quite unnecessary, quite unnecessary,’ 
returned the stranger hurriedly. ‘1 will 
return on Friday and see the rooms.” He 
closed the door hastily as he spoke, and in 
another instant had disappeared in the end 
of the fog. 

‘On the following day Mr. Kitway betook 
himself to the best agents in the neighbor- 
hood, but he soon found that the task he had 
undertaken was no easy one. A tenant who 
had given neither name nor address was not 
likely to be favorably received by either 
agents or owners of the best houses. Indeed,. 
so popular was this then celebrated Inn of 
Court, that but few sets of chambers were 
ever vacant. Vainly did Mr. Kitway ad- 
dress himself to every agent in the neigh- 
borhood; no such rooms as he required could 
be found. Wearied with his long walk, 
wearied from his fruitless exertions, pro- 
voked with himself for having wasted so 
much time on a bootless errand, he at length 
abandoned further search and turned his 
steps homeward. 

The fog still hung heavy over the town, 
although the sun had been making many, 
and mostly uasuccessful, efforts to pierce the: 
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dense atmosphere. But between sun and 
fog the weather was close and oppressive, 
so the vexed and heated little nan halted 
for a moment in Field court, and, leaning 
against the great gate that closed the en- 
trance to the gardens, took off his hat and 
wiped his fevered brow. As he did so, one 
of the shabby old women that haunt the 
prulieus of colleges, Inns of Courts and 
other bachelor residences, issued from an 
opposite house. 

‘* Deary me, Mr. Kitway, but you do look 
warm this misty, close morning. What have 
you been a-doin’ of, to get yourself in such 
a bother?” 

“ ve been and gone and walked myself 
pretty nigh off my legs, Mrs. Mimms; that’s 
what I’ve been a-doin’ of, and a fool I am 
for my pains. That’s about it,’’ returned the 
provoked auctioneer, polishing his face and 
head until they absolutely shone again from 
the violence of the friction. ‘If you want 
to look at a born fool, laok at me, Mrs. 
Mimms, trudging about for nigh upon four 
hours, knocking at folks’ doors, and leaving 
them larfin’ like mad for hunting about 
Gray’s Inn for an uninhabited house.” 

‘* What’s that you’re a sayin’, Mr. Kitway? 
An uninhabited house? Why, I know a 
house that’s just exactly that—leastways 
only one man and two ghosts, or one ghost 
and two men live in it, so to speak.”’ 

‘* Well, now, if that ain’t curious! Here 
tiave I been hunting high and low all for 
nothing, and then the first word you say tells 
me what I want. Come along, there’s a 
good soul, and show it to me this instant 
minute.” 

‘* Well, but M.. Kitway, it’s an uncommon 
nasty house.” 

‘It’s an uncommon nasty man as wants 
it,’ reported Mr. Kitway, turning round to 
look into the gardens as he spoke. As he 
did so he started violently. 

Bless my soul! ’’ he ejaculated in con- 
siderable confusion and even alarm, ‘if the 
gentleman isn’t sitting there under Lord 
Bacon’s tree. He must have heard every 
word I’ve said! ”’ 

‘* Matthew Kitway,” said Mrs. Mimms with 
much severity, ‘‘1’m ashamed o’ you. I’m 
right down ashamed o’ you! Though it’s so 
early, you’re in liquor. Can’t you see them 
gates is locked, and not a soul in them gar- 
dens? There ain’t nobody under that tree, 
nor can’t be neither. I always took you for 
an uncommon steady, good sort o’ man, 
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Matthew Kitway, and though a poor suffer- 
ing crittur like me is forced to take a drop 
sometimes to keep the cold out and the life 
in my poor legs, there’s no call for your be- 
ing taken like that at this time o’ day.” 

The abashed Mr. Kitway took another 
turn with the handkerchief at his head and 
face, including his eyes this time in the en- 
ergetic friction. When after this vigorous 
process he looked again at the tree, he per- 
ceived clearly that no one. was there, al- 
though he fancied he could distinguish the 
figure of a tall man retreating toward the 
steps at the farther extremity of the gardens. 
He took good care, however, not to mention 
this fact to Mrs. Mimms. ; 

‘*T suppose I’m a bit nervous and upset,” 
said he, apologetically. ‘‘ I’v been up pretty 
well all night. The poor mistress gets worse 
and worse every day, so what with that, and 
the four children having the whooping 
cough, it isn’t much sleep as I gets.”’ 

“Such is the joys o’ matrimony,” re- 
marked Mrs. Mimms. ‘“ Them as under- 
takes it must put up with the ill-conwen- 
ience, for them as marries does it for better 
or for worse, and with us poor folk it allers 
seems to me there’s a deal more worse than 
better about the business. But come along 
now, and have a look at this house, for I’ve 
something else to do besides hovering here.” 

So saying Mrs. Mimms turned out of Field 
court, passed through the narrow passage, 
or rather paved yard, of Gray’s Inn place, 
and then skirting the gardens entered the 
broad quiet street called Raymond’s build-- 
ings. Here the tall dark brick houses 
were stately and handsome, and the sit- 
uation was remarkably pleasant, for the 
windows on one side looked upon the beau- 
tiful gardens. Entering one of these houses 
Mrs. Mimms ascended the stairs more 
swiftly than might have been expected from 
a lady of her size and years, and then turn- 
ing a key in a door of an upper story mo- 
tioned Mr. Kitway to enter. ; 

*¢T°ll sit down here while you look about 
you,” said she. ‘‘The staircase is steep, 
and my legs ain’t long, nor is my breath 
what it used to be.” 

Mr. Kitway entered, opened the shutters 
and looked about him. The rooms were 
spacious, and would have been cheerful, had 
not the light been obscured not only by the 
branches of the trees that grew too closely 
before the windows, but by the, windows 
themselves being dim with duat. and dirt, 
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Dust lay thick upon floor, cornice and every 
projecting ledge, and the air was heavy be- 
side with the faint, musty smell invariably 
found in places ‘long untenanted and ne- 
glected.. ‘The old boards creaked unpleas- 
antly beneath the auctioneer’s nervous foot- 
steps, and many odd little noises came whis- 
pering mysteriously through every key- 
‘hole, and between every interstice of the 


““mouldering woodwork. Mr. Kitway, there- 


fore, hurriedly completed ‘his inspection and 
‘hastened to rejoin Mrs. Mimms, rubbing his 
hands with much apparent satisfaction at 
having been-so far'successful in his ‘search. 

‘Now for the chambers below,” said he 
cheerfully to his conductress, who did not, 
however, say much in reply to his ‘eulo- 


giunis on‘the rooms they had left. ‘Now 


for those in the basement, and we ‘shall be 
suited toa T.” 

The basement chambers were not so satis- 
factory as those above; with a strong odor of 
rats distinct proofs of black beetles. 
‘Still the little man thought that the quiet 
and seclusion would compensate in his 
strange customer’s eyes for these small dis- 
‘comforts, and, taking a grateful farewell of 
his guide, he proceeded homeward, fairly 
satisfied with his morning’s work. 

_ Bad as the weather had been on the pre- 
vious occasion, it was as nothing compared 
to the storm of wind and rain that raged 
when the stranger presented himself on the 
ensuing Friday evening at Mr. Kitway’s 
shop. That nervous little man had indulged 


- “in the hope that so formidable a tempest 
* ‘might induce the Unknown to defer his 
‘visit. But no, on the day and at the hour 


agreed upon, the shop bell tinkled, and the 


‘customer again appeared. 


“You have succeeded?” he inquired, 
speaking in that cold, calm and passionless 
‘voice, whose tones had already produced so 
“unpleasant an effect on the nerves of the 
‘timid auctioneer. This time the effect was 
even more disagreeable than before; but 
there was something so commanding in the 
accents of that quiet voice that, although 
‘Mr. Kitway had in his own mind prepared 
sundry propositions with a view of remit- 
ting the visit of inspection to a more favora- 
ble moment, he now lacked courage to men- 
tion them, ‘and felt himself compelled to 
obey without further comment. 

‘We will go at once,” said the Vakwows. 

“Mr. Kitway hurriedly put on his overcoat, 
and. took down his hat from ite Beg. 
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“You have alantern?” 

Mr. Kitway dived into the kitchen, and 
returned with the article in question. 

“The keys ?” 

have them,” shortly replied the usually 
loquacious auctioneér; but somehow he was 
couscious his own will had fadéd away, and 
he could but obey his queer customer. 

Without more words the gentleman opened 
the door and passed intothestreet. Through 
mud, wind and rain the strange pair plodded 

_ In such weather scarce a soul was 
abroad; not a human being could be seen in 
the whole length of Raymond’s buildings, 
and not a light gleamed from one of its win- 
dows. The quiet in the street below was 
deathlike, but high overhéad the branches of 
the trees could be heard creaking wildly as 
they were tossed to and fro by the fitful vio- 
lence of the gale. A dismal welcome to a 
new dwelling! 

On arriving at their destination, one of the 
last houses in the row, théy found that a 
couple of dim lamps hanging in, cressets ov 
the walls partially lessened the obscurity of 
the staircase. Having mounted to the upper 
story Mr. Kitway hurriedly put the key into 
the lock, eager to introduce the intending 
tenant to his new abode; he was, in fact, des- 
perately anxious to get the business over, 
and to escape to the ‘safety and warmth of 
his own fireside. The fierce roaring of the 
wind and the dismal rushing of the rain had 
already shaken the little courage with which 
nature had endowed him, and he was now 
fairly scared by the darkness and lonesome- 
ness of the desolate house. 

Scarcely had they entered the chambers 
than a sharp gust of wind caused the door to 
close suddenly behind them, while a rattling 
peal of thunder broke right over the house, 


‘making it shake to its very foundations. At 


the same instant:a stream of lightning filled 
the room with blue and lurid light, and fall- 
ing full upon the face of the Unknown, it 
cast so terrible and ghastly a pallor upon 
every feature that timid Mr. Kitway was com- 
pletely overcome. In overpowering terror 
he staggered back against the wall, letting 
the lantern fall from - hand with ‘another 


‘startling crash. 


“* Lor’-a-mercy, sir!” said the poor little 


fellow, struggling to regain his ¢omposure- 
“<I humbly begs your pardon, but I really 


thought your honor was thé devil. I hope 


‘your honor will éxcuse the liberty I an in. 
‘mentioning the Ifkeness.”” 
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‘¢ No apologies, I beg,” replied the stran- 
ger, speaking with his usual chill composure. 
‘* No doubt,”’ added he, with a low, scornful 
laugh that infinitely increased his com- 
panion’s terror, ** the resemblance is flatter- 
ing, and Lappreciate the compliment. These 
rooms will suit me. Should the basement, 
do as well I will take the chambers, or, in- 
deed, the whole house.”’ 

Now it had been disagreeable to go up- 
stairs, but it was far more so to have to inspect 
the lower rooms, where Mr. Kitway knew 
that there were myriads of black beetles, 


and feared not ouly rats but ghosts. How- . 


ever, there wag no help for it; the stranger 
meant to go, and go they did. 

Most ghostly and uuinviting did these 
underground places appear when the door 
was opened. At least half a dozen huge 
rats scudded off to as many holes, while the 
floor was absolutely blackened by the swarms 
of beetles that were crawling over it. But 


of neither rats nor of insects did the intend- 
ing tenant take much heed. The thickness 
of the walls, the strength of beams, the size 
and construction uf the chimneys were the 
object of his closest and most careful scru- 
tiny. Afcer an examination that to the mis- 


erable auctioneer appeared to have lasted 
hours, the gentleman declared himself satis- 
fied, and demanded the name of the agent. 

Oo returning again to the street Mr. Kit- 
way once more ventured to ask the name 
and address of his customer, but the latter 
either did not hear, or gave no heed to the 
question. He placed a guinea in the hand 
of the auctioneer saying, ‘‘ For the trouble 
you have already had. Should I arrange 
satisfactorily with the agents you will receive 
your commission with the extra fee rt men- 
tioned.” 

He drew his cloak closely around him as 
he spoke, and in another minute disappeared, 
or, #8 Mr. Kitway expressed it, faded away 
in the gloom, 

Comforted by the consciousness of the 
golden eoin safely deposited in a secure 
pocket, Mr. Kitway made the best of his 
way home, the lantern being eminently use- 
ful in showing him the numerous holes and 
deep pools of mud that made — of 
some danger. 


CHAPTER II. 
FTER this, days and weeks passed, and 
he heard no more either of the ‘cham- 
vers or their He re- 


if 
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ceived the promised fee, and that fact, 
combined with the arrival of many work- 
people, made him conclude they had been 
taken. Nevertheless, he was still unac- 
quainted with the name of his client, nor 
could he learn anything respecting him. It 
was irritating, it was mortifying. The 
inquiries he frem time to time ventured to 
make were fruitless; the workpeople em- 
ployed were foreigners—strange, stern men. 
with gleaming eyes and great beards, who 
either did not know, or professed not to 
know anything. All Mr. Kitway could 
ascertain was that innumerable wires, in- 
closed in metal or other pipes, were hung in 
and about the walls of the various rooms. 
Even these at length were finished, and 
appeared in perfect order. The rooms were 
furnished; precautions had been taken 
against the inroads of rats and black beetles; 
all was ready for the arrival of the new ten- 
ant. But he did not come; the expected 
master did not appear. Mrs. Mimms was 
occasionally sent to dust and clean, but she 
could tell nothing to curious neighbors, for 
there was nothing to tell. 

Then long before curiosity was satisfied 
rumors arose, ugly rumors that were circu- 
lated with bated breath. Doubtless this 
unknown tenant who so strangely held him- 
self aloof was a spy, a political spy, even now 
in prison probably for heinous offences 
against the government. Already did Mr. 
Kitway quake with fear lest his connection 
with such a wretch should be established; 
when one day, without warning, without say- 
ing whence he had come or how he had 
come, the strange customer was established 
in Raymond’s buildings, he and his servant. . 
And this servant proved to be even more 
alarming than his reserved and mysterious 
master. He was a being stricken by misfor- 
tune, defopme@ and dumb. It was asserted 

\e tongue, but his hearing was 

when angered he would utter 

row! like that of a wild animal. Jt 

may be imagined the terror he excited 

among the hordes of children that. swarmed 

in this poor neighborhood, especially as 

when irritated his eyes would flash with a 
rage that bordered on insanity. 

Master and man, therefore, were equally 


‘disliked aud equally shunned. Little, how- 


ever, did either heed dislike or avoidance. 
They sufficed for each other, though what 


might be the bond that bound them together 


none kiew. were seen 
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one had ever penetrated into their dwelling. 
Neither visitor nor letter came there, nor 
were the bells so carefully arranged ever 

- heard to ring. What could be the employ- 
ment that engrossed their days ? 

But what was the employment of the 
nights? Whoever had sufficient courage to 
linger near that gloomy basement might have 
heard strange sounds during the night, 
especially at those times when storms of 
wind or rain deadened other noises. Then 
did the strange tenant and his man appear 
busily occupied. A pungent and unpleasant 
smell of chemical preparations would then 
filter through the interstices of the door, 
while vivid streams of light would flash 
through them, accompanied by the faint 
tinkle of metals struck together, and followed 
by low means, or by sobs both grievous and 
and heart-rending, as if wrung from some 
creature in mortal pain. What could these 
things mean ? 

There was but one other dweller in this 
apparently deserted house. The attics were 
occupied by a poor student, a young fellow 
whose whole soul was devoted to the study 
of law. Rarely was his mind free from the 
care of unraveling some knotty and abstruse 
point of his difficult profession. Little he 

thought or cared of those who might be 
dwelling beneath the same roof as himself. 
_ The other rooms bore an evil reputation, 
as Mrs, Mimms had hinted to Mr. Kitway. 
-A wretched man, exhausted by too much 
study, heart-sickened by failure, over- 
whelmed by the drear solitude of a lonely 
and hopeless life, had here destroyed him- 
self. For two days his door had been closed, 
and had so remained unheedcd, for there 
‘were none to care for the solitary and pov- 
erty-siricken creature. On the third day 
“the lock was forced, and then the horrified 
‘spectators shrank back in affright, for 
directly facing them was the miserable sui- 
cide, who with staring eyes and tongue half 
bitten through, was hanging from the post 
of his own bed. Ever after did the unquiet 
‘spirit haunt those ill-omened chambers; and 
though many tenants had essayed to occupy 
them, none would long remain, for mocking 
laughs came from the place where the dread- 
‘ful deed had been committed, while un- 

_- earthly whispers and heart-broken sighs 
banished all hope of sleep. 

Severe were the strictures passed by Mrs. 
Mimms on this unhappy ghost. ‘Give 

“ame,” said the worthy soul, good solid flesh 


and blood. A wooden leg is a nat’ral in- 
firmity, and so must be put up with, but 
who wants the thread-paper insides of 
people who choose to go out of the world for 
their own convenience? If they’ve no call 
to stop here, why do they come back when 
their company is not requested? Live and 
let live is my motter, and if you ain’t alive 
yourself, why go and worrit them as is? 
For I’ve never beard tell,’? concluded Mrs, 
Mimms triumphantly, “that a ghost ever 
gave nothink to nobody.” Such powerful 
arguments were unanswerble, and hencefor- 
ward Mrs. Mimms’ mysterious headshak- 
ings and gloomy mutterings were accepted 
as indisputable evidences against the un- 
known tenant and his servant. 

But before long far more pressing anxie- 
ties led to their being forgotton. 

These were troubled times. The expenses 
of a long war had impoverished the country, 
and rumors of still heavier taxation agitated 
and alarmed all classes. Trade was at a low 
ebb, and agricultural prospecis were griev- 
ously depressed. A cold spring had been 
followed by an exceptionally dry summer. 
All too late to save the parched and thirsty 
crops rain ultimately fell witb tropical vio- 
lence, and was succeeded by a heat that 
would have been wealth at an earlier season. 
Now it did but draw dank and noisome 
vapors from the steaming earth. Pestilence 
was brooding over the land, and soon was 
heard the voice of Rachel weeping for her 
children. Gaunt Famine had long held sway 
in the squalid courts and ill-drained streets 
around Gray’s Inn, and soon his partner, 
fell Disease, came to claim the victims 
already weakened by hunger and privation. 

Now in these hours of suffering did the 
strange tenant awaken from its lethargy, 
and with no scanty liberty give generous 
aid. Nevertheless, such aid was partial and 
eccentric, and though abundantly bestowed 
upon children and young people, for the 
aged he had no sympathy. Besides, he and 
his servant alike inspired both terror and 
aversion, so grewsome was the aspect of the 
mute, so stern and pitiless were the regula- 
tions and treatment of the master. His 
medical skill was no doubt great, but his 
remedies were strange, and he brooked 
neither disobedience nor remonstrance. 
Thus his abundant gifts of medicine, wine 
and even luxuries were received ungratefully 
and regarded with sus, icion. 

More and more sultry did the weather be- 
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come, until towards the end of August the 
heat seemed to have culminated in intensity. 
The atmosphere was heavy and stagnant. 
Not a breath of air to bring relief to the 
gasping inhabitants or the narrow, unsavory 
streets. 

Poor Mr. Kitway stood within his shop, 
jaded and weary, From the little back par- 
lor came the feeble cries of a sickly infant, 
mingled with the faint drone of Mrs. Kit- 
way’s voice as she tried to lull the child to 
sleep. On those doorsteps that he ever 
essayed to keep respectable the other chil- 
dren were enjoying violent skirmishes 
among themselves, varied by occasional en- 
counters with similarly minded warlike boys. 
It was too hot to chastise the rioters; it was 
too depressing to work longer at his books. 
He would seek comfort in the payment of 
a little bill; the shillings so obtained would 
relieve his mind; a cool shady court might 
relieve his body. And so off he started, 
little heeding the threatening weather. 

For a storm was indeed coming. Lower 
and lower were the lurid clouds descending 
‘over the stifled town, pressing around it, and 
darkening as if with closing curtains. In 
Gray’s Inn gardens not a leaf stirred; limp 
and shriveled they hung half dead upon the 
trees, 

Occasional rumbles of thunder were heard, 
but remote and broken, as if coming from 
some immense distance. Mr. Kitway fairly 
gasped for breath as he plodded slowly on- 
wards. The atmosphere was so charged 
with electricity that the very air was ab- 
sorbed by the heated pavements and houses, 
till at last, when the sun became obscured 
by the gathering clouds, he paused in doubt 
whether he had not best return. 

Even as he paused a roar of thunder like 
the shock of heavy artillery burst over his 
head, and a stream of forked lightning filled 
the street with its blue and livid glare. 
Half-blinded, and wholly overwhelmed with 
terror, Mr. Kitway staggered to the nearest 
doorway, and in his panic crouched down 
beneath the narrow sholter of its portico. 
The long threatening storm had come, and 
had come in all its might of terrific power. 
The roll of thunder was incessant, and each 
stream of lightning was followed by the 
rattle of falling chimneys, and crash of 
stricken trees, and the screams of terrified 
women and children. x 
_ Suddenly, high above the roar of contend- 
ing elements, piercing through all other 
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noises, came a wild and maddening yell. 
Once again it rose, and yet again. None 
but a tortured human being could have 
uttered that shriek of deadly agony. 

Forgetful of his own terror, the good little 
auctioneer rushed to aid. He could not hear 
such sounds unmoved. Others joined him. 
In a few seconds they were at Raymond's 
buildings. Again the cry arose, but this 
time fainter, weaker, with the sob of expir- 
ing life. It came from the area chambers 
belonging to the strange tenant. The door 
was fastened; but those who had now ar- 
rived were resolved to enter. Fiercely they 
beat upon the panels; loudly they demanded 
admittance. Their calls were unheeded. 
All was quiet within, with the silence of 
death. Was he who had so suffered indeed 
dead? Those without resolved to know. 
With increased violence they struck the 
door. At length a slight tinkling noise was 
heard, as if metal substance were being cau- 
tiously moved. Slow steps approached. 
The lock was turned, and the unknown ten- 
ant stood before them. His saturnive coun- 
tenance was pale to lividness, but in his 
deep-set, brilliant eyes there shone a strange 
and uonatural joy, and around his stern 
mouth there hovered a grim smile. ‘ 

‘¢ Will you inform me, gentlemen, why you 
thus invade my privacy ?”’ said the Stranger 
in his customary grave and composed man- 
ner. ‘*It seems that for some reason you 
wish to enter. Pray do so, although your 
visit is inopportune, for my servant has met 
with an accident.” 

The gloomy day made the gloomy room 
still more sombre of aspect, and what little 
light might have found its way in was shut 
out by glosely drawn blinds; nevertheless, 
there was sufficient to enable those who 
entered to perceive a figure stretched upon 
an opposite couch, a figure that shocked and 
startled them with both fear and horror. It 
was the unhappy mute; and so rigidly mo- 
tionless did he lie that, but for the rare con- 
vulsive movement, it might have been sup- 
posed that life had already departed. His 
master’s cloak had been thrown over him, 
and his head and face were only partially 
visible; but the eyes of the spectators fixed 
at once with horrified intensity upon a 
ghastly wound in the neck, from which the 
blood was rapidly welling. The dreadful 
stream had flowed down upon the floor, 
forming a dark and hideous pool, into which 
the crimson drops were falling fast. 


ne 
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For a second the newcomers were petri- 
fied by the shocking sight; then one of them 
started forward to the side of the sufferer. 
** Merciful Heaven, man!” he cried, ‘‘ are 
you doing nothing to stanch this deadly 
wound? This poor wretch is dying from 
loss of blood!’’ Even as he spoke he 
hurriedly endeavored to check the flow of 
blood by drawing together the sides of the 
terrible gash. ih 
~ “Quick, quick,” he again cried eagerly, 
“a surgeon! Let some one seek a surgeon 
without more loss of time.’’ But the Un- 
known had now approached his servant, and 
was bending over him with an expression of 
anxious care—an expression of loving as 
well as of anxious care, though strange 
gleams of pleasure mingled with this anxiety, 
singular enough on a countenance usually so 
calm and impassive. When, however, he 
heard these words he raised himself to his 
full height. 

** Stay!’’ he said, with commanding dignity, 
to the man who was preparing to leave the 
room. ‘* No surgeon is required. I myself 
understand the art. My poor fellow’s blood 
has been allowed to flow to relieve his brain. 
It was now time to dress the wound.” So 


saying he quietly put aside the first speaker. 


With the skilled hand of a practised surgeon 
he drew the cut together, applied the dress- 
ing that lay ready on a neighboring table, 
then covered the throat with a thick poultice 
of moist and cooling leaves. ' 

** An accident has befallen him,’’ he con- 
tinued, calmly turning to the astonished by- 
standers, and as he did so glancing casually 
at a mass of broken glass that lay scattered 
around. ‘But no great harm has been 
done,” he added, as he proceeded to admin- 
ister with the utmost caution some: reviving 
drops to the injured man. 

The poor fellow opened his eyes and 
looked with fond affection into his master’s 
face. His pale lips sought to kiss the hand 
that was ministering to him; then thev parted, 
and, with an unearthly rattle in the throat, 
he uttered some hideous inarticulate sounds, 
more resembling the cries of a stricken ani- 
mal than the words of ahuman voice. Then 
sinking back, he lapsed again into partial 
unconsciousness. 

Tears stood in the cold hard eyes of his 
master; but, as he heard this frightful effort 
at speech, a gleam of inexpressible delight 


_ passed over his stern and saturnine counte- 


* Gentlemen,” he said, turning once more 
to those around, “I must beg you will at 
once leave us. I thank you for your sym- 
pathy and intended help, but the reason, 
perhaps even the life, of my servant depends 
upon his remaining perfectly quiet and un- 
disturbed.”’ 

As the Unknown spoke he moved toward 
the door, and so dignified was his manner, 


80 commanding was his voice, that those | 
who heard could not but obey. Slowly did 


each man prepare to leave the room. Mr. 
Kitway was the last. 

_ “Stay,” said the strange tenant as his eye 
fell upon the wondering and inquisitive face 
of the auctioneer; ‘ stay, you may be of use, 
Remain here to-night, and I will pay you 
well.” 

’ The little man started in alarm as he 
heard these words. His heart leaped into 
his mouth (so he said), for great as was his 
curiosity, his fears were yet greater. Never- 


‘theless he dared not refuse a request that 


was well-nigh an order; and so sorely did he 
need the proffered pay! Tacitly, therefore, 
did he assent, though his alarm was not de- 
creased when he saw the Unknown lock and 
double lock the door. However, necessity 
gives courage to the cowards, and Mr. Kit- 
way was no exception to the rule. So, em- 
boldened by his stern necessity, and also 
encouraged by the promised reward, he be- 
came, as he afterwards expressed it, equal 
to the occasion, and rose superior to adverse 
circumstances. The numerous duties inci- 
dental to a sick room kept him fully oceupied 
for many hours, and ‘his kind heart and 


ready obedience made him, in fact, very use- 


ful. At length the good little fellow was so 
overcome by the unwonted fatigue that, 
whenever he had a few minutes’ respite and 
could approach a distant chair, he sedted 
himself to think, he said, of course not to 
sleep. Sleep, indeed, fled from him. The 
faint glimmer of the shaded light sent only 
pale shadows into the remote. portions of 
the cavernous room, leaving many corners 


in deep obscurity. But when Mr. Kitway 


gazed intently into these dark corners, they 
seemed peopled with strange shapes and 
formless objects. Eyes would stare at 
him from these mystic depths, warning 
voices would at times murmur in his ear. 
The actual storm: had now passed away, 


‘but the heavy rain that followed had not 


sensibly diminished the intense heat. 
This rain was gradually subsiding, and the 
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steady drop, drop of the departing shower 
made a species of soothing lullaby. So at 
last Mr. Kitway fell into a sort of troubled 
slumber; though seated on an uneasy chair, 
his head falling sometimes forward, some- 
times backward, his limbs jerking about 
from the discomforts of his position, such a 
sleep brought but little rest. It was sud- 
denly and fearfully broken. Again had that 
awful cry been uttered, and its agonized 
tones seemed still to vibrate around the 
darkened room! 

Nevertheless, the strange master was 
bending with anxious intentness over the 
sufferer, renewing with skillful and tender 
hand the applictions that cooled the burn- 
ing wound. Love and gratitude beamed in 
the eyes of the injured man. It could not 
have been he who had uttered that piercing 
cry! The unhappy auctioneer felt his brain 
was reeling under the unwonted and accum- 
ulating terrors of the night. Great as was 
his dread of his enforced companions, sounds 
such as these, combined with the vague 
visions that flitted around him, were to his 
now alarmed imagination too insupportable 
to be endured at a distance.. Cautiously, 
therefore, he drew near the couch, and 
seated himself in a dusky corner behind his 
master. 

Again the sufferer stirred and feebly 
moaned. The Unknown rose to administer 
some calming medicine. As he did so the 
cloak that covered the wounded man became 
disarranged and to Mr. Kitway’s horror he 
perceived that the lower limbs of the un- 
happy patient were securely strapped to the 
couch. 

This cruel sight completed the almost 
insane terror of the unfortunate assistant. 
With clasped hands and streaming eyes he 
fell at the feet of the mysterious Being 
whose proceedings appeared to him so dread- 
ful, and in feeble and broken accents en- 
treated to be relieved from further attend- 
ance. He asked no pay, only to be permit- 
ted to return home. 

The Unknown looked at him with a kind- 
ness and a compassion rare to so grim a 
countenance. ‘* Poor fellow,” he said with 
contemptuous pity, ‘‘ of course you are tired. 
The dawn has come; you can go. I am in- 
debted to you for the‘ assistance you have 
given. Take this,” he continued, putting 
some coins into the auctioneer’s hand, ‘‘ as 
payment for your trouble. But,’ he added, 
his face resuming all its wonted sternness, 
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“remember! Silence, absolute silence as to 


all you have eeen and heard here. To-day 

is Saturday; return next Saturday and every 

succeeding Saturday, and you will receive a 

‘similar sum; but utter one word, give one - 
hint respecting circumstances that do not 

concern yourself, and be you where you 

may, go where you will, rest assured I will 

‘cause you to be in far worse plight than was 

ever my poorservant.”” 

As he spoke, the Unknown fixed his cold, 
gleaming eyes on trembling Mr. Kitway with 
so baneful an expression that the knees of 
the terrified auctioneer fairly knocked to- 
gether with excess of terror. k 

‘¢The day has conte,”’ continued the sin- 
gular Being, unlocking thedoor. ‘* You can 
depart, but again I warn you. Remember! 
Silence and discretion! ” 

Mr. Kitway staggered up the steps, and 
got into the street more dead than alive. 

Towards the east pale pink clouds were 
floating across the sky. The air, refreshed 
by the recent storm, came sweet and pure 
from the distant Surrey hills, bringing with 
it the delicious perfume of fragrant grass 
‘and flowers. Rooks cawed from the higher 
branches of the trees, while innumerable 
sparrows twittered from each roof and cave. 
An imprisoned lark forgot its wearisome 
captivity, and, fluttering eagerly in its little 
cage, poured forth its thrilling gushes of 
song to greet the coming day. The mighty 
capital still slept, and scarce a chimney sent 
its smoke to defile the now clear and trans- 
parent atmosphere. The morning star still 
lingered as if loath to bid farewell to earth, 
although already its radiance was fading in 
the glory of the rising sun. A subdued 
murmur, the rumble of heavy wagons, told 
that in neighboring markets provisions were 
already arriving to supply the wants of the 
great city; but the steady and continued 
roll made by the laden wains did but add to 
the feeling of repens that seemed to rest all 
around. 

Mr. Kitway, calmed and refreshed by the 
beauty of so sweet a morning, lingered on 
the way, not only to enjoy the freshness of 
the air, but also feeling somewhat reluctant 
to return to the narrow precincts of Chan- 
cery lane, and there encounter the worrying 
duties that awaited his arrival at home. 
Besides, he had been out all night, and he 
was 4 little nervous whether even the money 
that he had brought would condone for so 
‘long an absence, 
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So he lingered and went by way of Gray’s 
Inn gardens. The gates were not open, but 
he stopped a moment to look into the cool 
verdant glades. What was it that made him 
start back in sudden affright? He could 
have sworn that beneath Lord Bacon’s cele- 
brated tree, dimly seen amid the shadows 
cast by the great branches, stood a tall man 
wrapped in the folds of a heavy cloak, and 
gazing steadfastly on something red that 
stained the massive trunk. Could that red 
be blood ? 


CHAPTER Iil. 


LOWLY the man turned. The basilisk 

eyes fell full on Mr. Kitway. A hand 

was raised as if in menace, but the terrified 

auctioneer saw no more; he staggered back 
a few paces, stumbled and fell. 

When he recovered sufficiently-to be able 
to look again, no figure was there, but the 
sun had risen above the houses and was 
blending all surrounding objects in a flood 
of golden light. 

It was long ere the Unknown’s servant 
was again seen about the neighborhood. At 
length he did re-appear, but how changed! 
Wan, pale and emaciated, he was but the 
ghost of his former self. All the fierceness 
had left his eyes; with gentle kindness he 
approached those he had formerly shunned; 
and all remarked that, uncouth and grew- 
some as were his attempts at speech, the 
sounds he uttered had now some resemblance 
to the human voice. He much attached 
himself to a child to whom he had brought 
succor in illness, and the little one, with the 
tender compassion of childhood, constituted 
herself his firm friend. Fearlessly would 
‘she run to meet the poor distorted creature, 
and climbing upon his knee, would pat his 
swarthy cheek with her tiny hand, and look 
lovingly into his kind, pathetic eyes. 

Winter and spring had passed, and now 
sweet summer had come again, beautiful and 


bright even in the grimy streets of the great: 


town. . 

One day early in June, the mute came to 
see the child. The sun shone bright and 
giadsome, its warm beams falling full upon 
the smooth sward, and upon the spreading 
branches of the old trees in Gray’s Inn gar- 
dens. Scarce a breeze stirred them, scarce a 
leaf moved in the restful calm; only across 
the deep blue sky a few tiny clouds floated 
‘serenely onward. How soft and pure they 
-were in their shadowy whiteness! Surely 
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such are the wings of the angels who bring 
to earth messages of peace and joy from the 
great throne above. The trill of birds, the 
drone of buzzing insects, the wandering 
butterflies that fluttered to and fro in the 
warm air, all spoke of peace and even joy. 
The day was sweet-with all of summer’s 
charm; a day that told of beauteous mead- 
ows fragrant with perfumed hay, and of a 
sweet music of running streams. 

The afflicted man paused at his little 
friend’s door and looked around him with 
sorrowful regret as if bidding farewell to all 
he saw. He had brought some trifling toys, 
and he kissed each gift as he gave it to the 
child. Then he laid his hand upon her hair, 
that shone in its golden brightness like an 
aureole of sunshine around the little head, 
and taking ber in his arms he looked earn- 
estly into the tiny face. He murmured a 
few faint sounds, but none were distinct 
enough to be intelligible, and placing the 
child upon the ground, he kissed once more 
those sunny curls, When he rose two tears 
had fallen upon them, but he made no 
further attempt to speak, and with one ges- 
ture of farewell he turned away and left her. 

The day passed, and the fair night came, 
but in the deep stillness of that night the 
dreadful cry was heard once more.. Again 
and again it rose, then samk quivering and 
died away in exhausted agony. 

Poor Mr. Kitway well knew the hateful 
signal that summoned him to his distasteful 
task. More slowly than strict duty required 
he wus proceeding to his post, but scareely 
had he started when he found that from 
every street and every court excited groups 
were hurrying toward the fatal house; 

On arriving there all was still; nosound 
indicated that aught was wrong, but popular 
fury was now fairly aroused. Loudiy was 
admission demanded, and blows fell like hai! 
upon the stout door. At length the pale 
student forced his way through the angry 
crowd. ‘In the name of the law!’ he said, 
striking the door with his clenched fist. “I 
demand admittance in the name of the law! 
Open, or I bring those who will force an 
entry and learn what foul crime is being 
perpetrated here.” 

Movements were heard within. 


A lamp 
fell; there was the noise of breaking glass. 
Then the bolts were withdrawn, and the 
Unknown stood before them. His face was 
pale as death, his cloak was wrapped around 
him, and the gleam of an expiring fire glit- 
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tered on the shining barrel of the pistol he 
held in his hand. 

Back!” he said, 
force an entrance here. My servant is ill 
and suffering; I will not permit him to be 
disturbed. Fools!” he added bitterly, look- 
ing with contemptuous anger upon the crowd 
who had shrunk back.at the sight of the 
loaded weapon, ‘* you fear that you cannot 
understand, and deem that science can be 
explained to such as you!” 

The student alone had stood his ground. 
He remained near the door, resolute and also 
incredulous. 

‘‘You wish to know?” continued the 
Unknown, turning toward the young man. 
“ You wish to judge for yourself? Be itso? 
Enter, you are welcome,” he added, with a 
grim smile. 

So saying, he unbarred the lower portion 
of the door, and permitting the student to 
enter, closed and locked it again immediately. 
The darkness, the knowledge of the loaded 
pistol, combined with the stern voice and 
harsh looks of its owner, ecared the crowd 
that remained. Gradually it melted away, 
and ere long the house was again left to its 
original occupations. 

The lamp had been broken, the fire was 
nearly extinct, and the shadows lay heavily 
around the large dusky room. By degrees, 
however, as the student’s eyes became ac- 
customed to the gloom, he was able to dis- 
tinguish various objects. 

A figure lay extended:on an opposite 
couch. The young man made an eager step 
toward it, conscious that here was the suf- 
ferer he had come to aid, but as he did se 
the Unknown caught him by the arm. 

Nay,” he said, not approaeh too 
hear; my servant is in a critical condition. 
The slightest agitation might be fatal. In 
one moment I will procure a light.” 

As he spoke he replaced and relighted the 
lamp. The'stadent started with horror at 
the scene now displayed before him. Ona 
wooden couch, or rather table, lay the inani- 
mate body of the poor servant, convulsive 
twitchings of the mouth and eyelids alone 
showing that life was not extinct. His lower 
limbs were strapped to the couch on which 
he was extended, and: in his throat was the 
same large and frightful wound that had 
been seen before, and again as before the 
same terrible stream was welling from it, 
making hideous all on which it flowed. 

“Man!” cried the student passionately, 


“T suffer no man to 


as this dreadful sight met his eyes, ‘‘ have 
you no compassion, no heart, that you are 
allowing this unhappy wretch to bleed to 
death?” 

Hastily he endeavored to stanch the 
deadly stream, but scarcely had he touched 
the wound than he leaped excitedly to hie 
feet, and throwing himself with his utmost 
strength upon the Unknown, essayed to hau} 
him to the ground. 

‘* Murderer! Vile wretch!” he shouted, 
“This is no accident! This is brutal, sav- 
age, dastardly murder! ”’ 

The man attacked staggered under so un- 
expected and violent a shock, but in another 
moment he was as calm, as collected as ever. 

‘* Pshaw!”’ he said, freeing himself with a 
strong and rapid wrench from his assailant’s 
grasp. ‘ You are but a fool, like the rest. 
I had imagined you had some sense, some 
power of reasoning. I supposed you might — 
possibly understand. However, as you are 
here, be quiet and helpful. Take these 
bandages and aid me in relieving my poor 
fellow.” 

Again with skillful hands he dressed the 
wound, again administered the powerful and 
reviving draught. Again did the sufferer 
look with humble, loving eyes into the face 
of his master, and kissed with grateful ten- 
dernes3 the hand which, if now tended, 
must have done the cruel deed. 

The student was confounded. The cold, 
glittering eyes of the Unknown were as pas- 
sionless, the harsh face as impassive as be- 
fore;. but there could be no doubt. of the 
strong affection that existed between master 
and man. But then—how to account for 
this terrible, this savage wound ? 
- A surgeon’s knife lay near; at hand-were 
other instruments, beside surgical appliances 
and medicaments of various kinds. Near 
the couch also was a mysterious, indeed 
alarming machine, very little known a hun- 
dred years ago, but now common enough 
and well understood as a powerful means of 
affecting the human system—namely, a gal- 
vanic battery, while the open door of a 
neighboring cupboard disclosed complicated 
coils and lines of wire. These wires passing 
round the body of the sufferer connected him 
with the battery. All these mysterious im- 
plements to the unlearned eyes of the stu- 
dent savored much of the supernatural Jjand 
of the forbidden; but he dared make no in- 
quiries, and soon the patient, relieved from 
pain, and lulled by a powerful potion, sank 
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into a troubled sleep. His master sat close 


beside him, watching each symptom with 


anxious care. After a time the convulsive 
starts, the feeble moans, ceased, and the 
sufferer was sleeping calmly. 

Then the Unknown arose, and, leaving 
the side of the couch, threw himself as if 
totally exhausted into a chair, and for a 
short time remained motionless and silent. 
After a while, however, he aroused himself, 
and signing to the student to draw near, 
looked up. But his now haggard and aged 
face was that of a man who had passed 
through a deadly ordea). The last few hours 
hhad done the works of years. 

‘** The poor fellow you see lying there,”’ he 
said in a deep and hollow voice, “‘ had cour- 
age more than most men, and not only cour- 
age but love and faith. A danger to which 
he exposed himself for my sake, and for my 
sake alone, resulted in a shock so sudden, so 
terrible, that it deprived him of speech. 
Circumstances unnecessary to relate,” con- 
tinued the speaker, his dark face darkening 
still more as he spoke, while an angry frown 
contracted his brows, ‘‘ circumstances con- 
nected with my early life, or rather death,” 
he pursued grimly, ‘* induced me then to de- 
vote myself to the most occult branches of 


the surgeon’s art. 


‘In the great schools of Padua, Paris and 
Vienna, there are certain students who not 
only apply themselves to the study of sur- 
gery and anatomy in the fashion, and ac- 
cording to the system adopted by the most 


‘ celebrated professors of those cities, but who | 


also advocate the theories advanced by the 
ancient sages of Egypt, Chaldea and Arabia, 
These learned men believed that the great 
principals of life have intimate and strange 
analogy with the mighty elements of the 
universe. They were convinced that through 
* the tremendous agency of an almost un- 
known, but essentially vital, principal called 
electricity, combinations might be obtained, 
not only marvelous, but stupendous in their 
effects upon nature, animate as well as in- 
‘animate. The lightning that rends the 
heavens with its death-dealing bolt is as re- 
plete with life as it is with death. Doubtless 
this mighty agent has power to influence 
metals buried deep in the bosom of the earth, 
as well as those upon its surface; but such 
conjunctions when brought to bear upon the 
+human frame produce results so terrific for 
evil no less than for good, that few dare 
venture upon experiments involving such 


deadly risk. Not’ only has the strength of 
this formidable element never been fully 
understood, but the profound researches of 
those learned i in the art have never been ap- 
preciated. They have sought to relieve 
mankind from some of their many burdens 
of suffering, and they have been stigmatized 
as magicians or soothsayers, meriting only - 
the punishments due to those accursed of 
heaven and of men. Nevertheless, it has 
been to these secret. and experimental studies 
of the surgeon’s art that I have devoted my- 
self, although, as I have said, to the vulgar 
and easily frightened masses the danger that 
attends such practices and experiments 
makes their professors objects of fear, and 
often indeed of hatred. It is now more than 
two hundred years since I mooted this sub- 
ject in Paris. That clever intrigante, 
Maintenon, had talent enough to see what 
power such knowledge would give its pro- 
fessor, but then the king died and ”»—— 

“What,” cried the student, starting up, 
“do you mean to assert that two hundred 
years ago you ’’——— but even as he spoke he 
met the cold, steady glance of the Unknown. 
Without noting the interruption the Stranger 
continued, but in a dreamy voice, as if 
speaking to himself. 

‘* Because I possess electrical machines. 
and the batteries or means by which they 
operate; because I have endeavored, and 
have in some measure succeeded in improv- 
ing the condition of my poor servant, who 
lovés me and who trusts me,I have been 
hunted from town to town. No man be- 
lieves in me; in vain I endeavor to aid the 


suffering; none will have fellowship with 


me. 
‘** By directing the force of electricity upon” 
the spine, by relieving pressure on the brain 
and on the muscles, whose undue tension 
impeded utterance, I had already made giant 
steps towards the faithful fellow’s cure. 
Ere long ] am convinced it would have been 
perfected, but now—but now "—— 
- The speaker paused, and his dark face 
grew yet more sombre as he looked with 
gloomy, regretful eyes on the pale features 
of the slumbering patient. 
The student made no reply. . 
quiet, watchful, even faithful. 


remained 
uch as he 
disliked his position, he was unwilling to 
leave his post until he had seen the end of 
this strange nocturnal drama. From time to 
time he cast a furtive glance at the Un- 


known. At one moment he would fancy 
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the fire of insanity burnt in those deep-set 
glowing eyes; but bardly had the thought 
come to him ere it was rejected, for the 
noble brow, the intellectual head, the skill- 
ful hands that tended the patient with such 
practiced care, made him confident he was 


in the presence of one of those advanced and 


original thinkers whose knowledge infinitely 
surpassed that of the ordinary medical prac- 
titioners of the day. He was well aware 
also that such superior knowledge and skill 
were not unfrequently repaid by base in- 
gratitude and cruel obloquy. 

The hours wore slowly on. At intervals 
the surgeon renewed the dressings and gave 
medicines to the sufferer. Even to the un- 
practised eye of the student it was evident 
that the remedies employed were marvel- 
ously efficacious. The fever gradually sub- 
sided. The wound had.a perfectly healthy 
appearance, presenting every prospect of 
being speedily and thoroughly healed. The 
patient’s sleep had become quiet and restful. 

When this result had been attained, the 
Unknown arose, retrimmed the lamp, and 
took from a closet various dishes of cold 
meat, with bread and fruit. He also placed 
apon the table several long-necked and cur- 
iously marked bottles of wine. 

‘*] pray you to honor me by partaking of 
some food,” said this strange being courte- 
ously, as he placed the wine and viands be- 
fore his guest. ‘‘ You must be fatigued by 
your long vigil, and it is a rare pleasure to 
me to eat in the company of others.”’ 

The student did not require much pres- 
sing. He was both hungry and tired, and 
did ample justice to the supper that was set 
before him, 

The host meanwhile partook but sparingly 
of the food he had provided; some bread, a 
little fruit, and a smal] quantity of wine was 
all he allowed himself. Repeatedly, how- 
ever, did he fill his guest’s glass to the brim, 
and, his mind being apparently more at ease 
than it had hitherto been, he discoursed 
upon a multitude of subjects, displaying 
such a variety and depth of knowledge, such 
profundity of learning, that the student was 
both dazzled and entranced. 

‘You like that Tokay?” said his host, 
seeing that the guest was enjoying, with 
peculiar zest, a glass of that costly wine. 
‘It is, L grant, good; but, as you are evi- 
dently a connoisseur in such nvatters, I have 
something here which 1 think you will pro- 
nounce infinitely superior even to Imperial 


Tokay.’’ Sosaying he produced a short, thick 
flask containing a’ rich liquor whose golden 
amber had a greenish tinge; even in open- 
ing the flask its contents sent forth a delicate 
arma most inviting to the senses, 

‘* This,’’ he said, pouring out a large glass- 
ful for his wondering visitor, ‘is perhaps 
the most precious cordial that is made 
in Europe. In the lonely convent of. the 
Chartreus. the austere brotherhood of St. 
Bruno cultivate grapes and herbs from which 
they extract this generous liquor. The fin- 
est sort is sold for its weight in gold, which 
gold is applied by the brotherhood to deeds 
of charity, and for the benefit of poorer 
communities. Not only do the brethren 
themselves never taste the delicious nectar 
they manufacture, but the only food they eat 
is a mass of boiled vegetables, their only 
drink the water of the mountain stream. 
From the moment that they pass within the 
walls of this stern monastery, speech, save 
on occasions of urgent necessity, is forbid- 
den. But peace is there,” continued the 
Unknown dreamily, “‘ a peace that knows no 
change, for the shadow of death beneath 
which they dwell never deepens, is never 
darkened by men’s evil passions, and the 
grave in which they daily dig but opens to 
them the portals of eternal life.” 

He paused, for by this time the generous 
wines, the powerful liquors, had begun to 
effect the senses of the poor student. Com- 
pulled by hard necessity todeny himself every 
luxury, long habituated to the simplest fare, 
he had never before tasted wine of a flavor 
so delicate or of a power so subtle. Vain 
were the faint and impotent struggles he 
made to keep awake. A few more seconds 
and his limbs relaxed, his head fell back; he 
slept. 


For a moment the Unknown contemplated _ . 


him with a grim and sarcastic smile. Then. 
advancing close to the sleeper, and gazing at 
him fixedly with stern intentness, this 
strange being made several singular and 
rapid passes with his hands across the head 
and face of the unconscious man. 

‘Sleep, fool,” he muttered, ‘sleep, and 
dream you have penetrated my secrets! ” 


It was Saturday morning, and on that day 
Mrs. Mimms was accustomed to visit her 
clients in Raymond’s buildings. Having at- 
tended to her important employers, she then 
repaired to the humble rooms inhabited by 
the poor student. 
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She knocked and knocked, but there was 
no response. In general the youug man 
rose with the sun. Never before had she 
fouud Lin sleeping at ov late au hour. Alter 
knocking a few dozen times upon the door 
with steady, unremitting regularity, Mrs. 
Mimms bethought herself to turn its handle. 
She did so, but on entering started back in 
amazement. 

** Lor’-a-merey, sir,"’ she cried, what 
a turn you've been and give me! You do 
look ghastly, sir, to be sure!’ 

The student started from the sofa on which 
he had been lying, and stared at her like one 
distraught. His face was indeed ghastly 
white, his eyes were sunken and bloodshot, 
his clothes were stained with wine. He 
looked like one aroused from some terrible 
dissipation. 

** Where am I?” he said drowsily, slowly 
passing his hand over his burning forehead. 
**T thought I was below with ’—— 

Vainly he endeavored to recall his scat- 
tered senses. The scene he had witnessed 
the preceding night was too deeply stamped 
upon his memory to be easily forgotten. He 
remembered every circumstance. But how 
had he returned to his room, and who had 
brought him? After swallowing that last 
fatal glass of wine all things had become 
blank to him. Bitterly angry with himself 
for his folly, he dismissed Mrs. Mimms, and 
hastily dressing, proceeded to the basement 
chambers, determined to obtain from their 
tenant an explanation of all that occurred. 

The door was clused, all was quiet within. 
He knocked again and again, but no answer 
came to his summons. At length he forced 
open thedoor. All was dark, silent, solitary. 
But he could see that the room was as he 
left it on the preceding night. On the table 
were the bottles of the wine that had lured 
him into the excess he so deeply regretted. 
There was the couch on which the injured 
man had been extended, the chair of the 
master beside it. But where was that mas- 
ter? And where was his servant? The 
electrical machines had also disappeared; but 
on the ground lay a wreck of metal plates 
and broken wires. 

The bewildered student hastened to the 
upper floor. The door yielded instantly to 
his touch, but the rooms were vacant. 
Neither here ner below was there anything 
to divulge the means by which a man griev- 
ously wounded could have been removed 
with such secrecy and so silently. Long did 
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the young man ponder ov-r the inexplicable 
proceedings of that night, and vainly did he 
endeavor to elucidate the mystery. Some 
years later, however, alteration: bad to be 
made in the house occupied by the strange 
tenant, and it was then discovered that a 
passage had been excavated that, from the 
basement gave access not only to the gar. 
dens, but also to a narrow street beyoad the 
precincts of Gray's Ino. Certain mystic 
signs also found in the plaster of this under- 
ground way gave information to the initiated 
that the Stranger was a member of one of 
the modern Vehm-Gerichte, or secret socic- 
ties whose proceedings caused much disquie( 
to many continental goverments. In these 
circumstances the student thought it prudent 
to desist from farther inquiries. 

The young man ultimately attained a high 
position on the judicial bench, but even then 
he never wavered in his opinion that the 
man he had encountered thus mysteriously 
was not only gifted with rare intellectual 
powers, but that he was one of those singu- 
lar beings who are endowed with an extra- 
ordinary spiritual influence—a potent and 
subtle influence such as that first brought 
before the world and practised by the cele- 
brated Mesmer. For the general public, 
however, the mystery of the Unknown 
tenant and his unhappy servant remained 
unsolved, for never again were they seen in 
Raymond’s buildings; but from time to time 
it was whispered with bated breath that 
dimly visible beneath the spreading branches 
of Lord Bacon’s tree in the old gardens ap- 
peared the figure of a man closely wrapped 
in the folds of a heavy cloak. 

The face was hidden, but the extended 
hand pointed with menacing gesture to a dark 
and crimson stain that formed an ugly blot 
amidst the leafy shadows. Woe to him to 
whom this vision came, for trouble was near 
at hand! 

After « prudent interval of silence Mr. 
Kitway ventured to relate his own experi- 
ence. At first his tale was well received, 
but familiarity bred the inevitable result, 
and Mr. Kitway’s friends became incredu- 
lous. However, the good little man in- 
creased and prospered; that is to say, his 
family increased and his business prospered; 
nor did the gold pieces he had received from 
the Mysterious Unknowa tura into dry 
leaves or bits of charcoal, as they must in- 
evitably have done had they come direct 
from the Evil One himself. 
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~ “FVWAE very first day that I see them men 
‘round here with their little hammers, 
vod their pickaxes, and their drawin's, I felt 
in my bones that trouble was comin’. 
\nd that very night your Aunt Nabby 
ireamt of settin’ a long table. Some says 
‘hat always means a funeral, but I've found 
| was just as apt to be any other kind of 
‘rouble.’ Mrs. Leander Appleby was pre- 
paring dried-apple pies for the oven, and she 
made her moan sometimes in the kitchen 
and sometimes in the pantry; once she went 
out into the wood-shed quite beyond her 
daughter’s hearing, without ceasing her 
plaintive, monotone recital of her fears and 
troubles. Moreover she had thrown her 
long blue apron over her head and caught 
one corner between her teeth to secure it, 
which somewhat impeded her utterance. 

‘* The minute I heard ’em say ‘silver,’ I 
knew they’d get your father all worked up, 
in no time. It’s true enough that I knew he 
hadn’t any tarlent for stiddy days’ works, 
when I married him. . Land! [ can remem- 
ber when he was a little boy he was always 
gettin’ e’rected for tryin’ to make the other 
boys play marbles for keeps; and his father 
a deacon, too. When we was first married 
he would buy lottery tickets, for all of my 
beggin’ and prayin’. And then he couldn’t 
do anything but wait for the drawin’ to come 
off. You’d have thought ’twould have most 
killed him when he never drew a cent; but 
*twouldn’t be more’n a day or two before 
he’d be savin’ up just as hopeful as ever to 
buy another ticket.”’ 

‘* Poor father! ’’ said Lucinda, softly. She 
was a tall, broad-shouldered girl, with a daz- 
ziling complexion, light hair, and the dark, 
sea-blue eyes which Nature seems to have 
given, as a special dower, to the girls of the 
Maine coast. It took strangers a minute or 
two to decide whether Lucindy was very 
plain ora beauty. Some people found her 
very interesting on this account. 

‘* Poor father!’ echoed her mother, with 
a touch of indignation. ‘‘I should think 
‘twas them that had had to struggle along 
with him that was to be pitied! ” 

‘* | know that, too, mother. It has been 
real hard.” 


guess you do know it, Lacindy. There's 
nobody does if you don't. | hadn't ought to 
have spoke so sharp. You don't have any- 
thing that other girle has, and to think how 
hard you've worked to pay off that mortgage, 
dresemakin'’ and tendin’ table at the hotel— 
that did jar on my feelin’s the most—and 
school-keepin’—I don't know but what keep- 
in’ that school down to the Holler was the 
wearin’est of all. And I used to have such 
plans for you, when you was growin’ up, 
with that skin of yours; there’s nothin’ 
makes a girl more tractable than clear white 
and red like that. I used to think you would 
do as well as to get Squire Sykes’ son, over 
to the Corners, that had twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars left him by his aunt. But iand! 
you ain’t never had any clothes to set off 
your looks, nor any chance to go where folks 
could see you.” 

‘‘ Don’t, mother!” The pretty pink\in 
Lucindy’s cheeks had changed to a painful 
red. ‘* You talk as if 1 were something thht 
you wanted to sell to good advantage, like 
your June butter!” 

** Folks have got to look out for the main 
chance,” said Mrs. Appleby, shaking 
head wisely, as she slipped a pie into the ' 
oven. ‘* You never had a mite of lookout 
for yourself. You're consid’able like your 
father, after all.”’ 

Mrs. Appleby had been a little, dark, 
snapping-eyed, resolute woman; her eyes 
still snapped upon occasion, but her resolu- 
tion had degenerated into fretfulness and a 
strong sense of injury. ‘There was grievance 
in the very tones of her voice. 

‘“ But, mother, you can’t expect me to 
prefer Squire Sykes’ son to Luther!” said 
Lucindy, with a little laugh. 

** It’s something to get a minister,” ad- 
mitted Mrs. Appleby. ‘It don’t seem to be 
thought so great as it used to be when I 
was agirl. And in the long run it’s more 
consvulin’ to have money in the bank than 
*tis to be looked up to. Besides, Luther’s 
one that bein’ poor comes natural to. I 
know it by his cut. Some that’s as gifted in 
prayer as he is would get a call to.a rich 
church.” 


mother!?’ Lucindy’s mild protest 
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always increased her mother’s sense of in- 
jury. 
‘“*T shouldn’t be a mite surprised if he 
never got a call anywheres, and always had 
to supply. I never see a stated supply in 
my life that didn’t look just like Luther, 
with a great Adam’s apple and dretful slick 
hair. Ofcourse they’re always poor. When 
we had a supply he didn’t get but two dollars 
and a half a Sunday, and then Deacon Clisby 
thought rainy Sundays ought to be taken out 
of his pay. And when poverty comes na- 
tural to ’em, large families are just about as 
sure to.” 

Lucindy was mending her dress by the 
window. She had not so much the air of 
presenting an undaunted front to this cata- 
logue of threatened ills as of being oblivious 
of it. 

‘* But there! seein’ you are your father’s 
daughter, I expect I’d ought to be thankful 
that you’ve done so well as to get a minister, 
if he ain’t any great things,”’ said her moth- 
er, closing the oven door with some emphasis. 
** And you ain’t had any chance, Lucindy, 
that’s a fact,’’ she added, in a softer tone. 
‘* And just as you’d got that mortgage paid 
off the farm, your father’s had to go and 
mortgage it again, and for all it’s worth this 
time, to help them designin’ villains dig up 
the huckleberry paster! Silver! I should 
think your father might know how ’twas 
down to the Reach. I heard him askin’ 
Joel Gray if they was diggin’ down there 
now, and Joel said there wa’n’t anything to 
dig for but , the money that poor deluded 
folks had sunk there. I was real glad that 
Joel said that to him. But it didn’t :: ake 
a mite of difference; not a mite. He’s 
been like a fish out of water ever since he 
made a Christian perfession, and couldn’t 
buy any more lottery tickets. He tried to 
keep his mind easy by tradin’ horses, and 
buyin’ prize packages of everything that 
come along, and walkin’ way down to the 
Corners to buy a pound of tea because he got 
a prize throwed in. But lately, since you’ve 
had to work so hard to pay off the mortgage, 
he has seemed to realize the value of stiddy 
days’ works. It’s most enough to make 
folks doubt an overrulin’ Proverdence that 
them men should come along and make him 
believe there’s a silver mine on his own 
farm!” 

Lucindy put her hand up to the upper sill 
of the window, and took down a curiously 
streaked stone and examined it carefully. 


‘** Mother, perhaps there is! ”’ she said. 

ve been expectin’ the.’d make you be- 
lieve it,’ said her mother. ‘ I expect ’twas 
the young fellow that puts on so much style 
that gave you that, wa’n’t it?” 

Lucindy merely nodded. There was a 
knot in her throat which was absorbing all 
her attention, just then. Her mother gave 
her a curious glance and slightly puckered 
her thin lips. She had previously confided 
to her sister, Nabby, that she had never seen 
Lucindy ‘‘ act so much like other girls” as 
she had about that young man. ‘* Of course 
he wa’n’t of any account, but it made her 
realize what might have been if Lucindy had 
ever had a cchance.”” Aunt Nabby resented 
this; it was her step-son, Luther Mudge, to 
whom Lucindy was engaged. She said, with 
a suggestion of tearfulness, that ‘‘fur her 
part she had expected that Luther would 
look higher. She didn’t know what folks 
did expect for their daughter that wa’n’t 
satisfied with a minister; to say nothin’ of 
marryin’ in the Lord.” Aunt Nabby had, 
herself, been a deacon’s wife, and she owned 
a wood-lot and had a hundred dollars in the 
bank, which facts she considered gave her a 
right to speak her mind. 


‘**T can’t bring myself to speak a civil word . 


to them men, anyhow,’ pursued Lucindy’s 
mother. ‘‘ Your father keeps a figgerin’ out 
loud in his sleep, and the other night I woke 
up sudden and found he’d got up and lit the 
lamp and was a figgerin’ away on a piece of 
paper. He was all shakin’ with the cold and 
nervousness when he got back to bed again. 
‘ I’ve been cale’latin’ what three hundred and 
fifty shares would come to at a hundred and 
fifty dollars a share,’ says he. ‘Seems as if 
it couldn’t be that I should have so much 
nohow, M’ria.’ I never scolded him a mite. 
Il expect I’d ought to, but goodness knows 
I’m al) tired out scoldin’. And he went on 
talkin’ about buyin’ back the wood-land, and 
the mill property, and the south medder, and 
all, before J’siah come down. He’s always 
had a terrible dread of havin’ J’siah come 
down and see how the old farm had run out, 
and been frittered away. He said he calc’- 
lated to build a new house and barn before 
spring and he hoped J’siah wouldn’t come 
till they was all done and painted.” 

‘Poor father!’ said Lucindy, again. 
‘* But there may be silver—I mean enough 
to pay. Mines do pay.” 

‘*Out in Californy and them places. You 
can’t make me believe there’s any in Maine. 
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Seems against Nature and Proverdence, 
somehow. And them men are scamps. I 
know it by their cut. And, Lucindy, I’d 
ruther have a poor minister for a son-in-law 
than a scamp.” 

Mother, what are you talking about ?”’ 
said Lucindy, with a deep blush anda frown. 

‘* Like father, like daughter,’’ quoted Mrs. 
Appleby, sententiously. ‘‘] expect you’d be 
real easy tookin, Lucindy. Mebbe Luther’s 
a mercy, after all.”’ 

Lucindy wandered out in the windy, frown- 
ing September afternoon. There seemed 
to be a hitch of some sort in the proceedings 
at the mine, for men and managers had all 
gone away. A part of the machinery had 
also been removed, and the rocky little pas- 
ture looked as if it had been rent by a con- 
vulsion of nature. The straggling clumps of 
huckleberry bushes and sheep’s laurel were 
half buried under earth and stones, and the 
boughs of the few scrubby fir trees drooped 
under the same weight. It was a little con- 
solation to Lucindy, who loved every nook 
and corner of the old farm, to discover that 
the wind still brought to her nostrils the 
pungent fragrance of the pennyroyal which 
she feared had been crushed to death. 

She had a little faith in the mine—Lucindy 
was sanguine like her father—and all her 
mother’s scorn had not been able to shake it. 
Her mother had seen so many failures that 
she had ceased to believe in the possibility 
of success. Most of her faith in the mine 
Lucindy had received from the deep, 
brown eyes of young Mr. Ferris. They 
were such kindly, honest eyes, although her 
mother had called him a scamp. And there 
was much to be read in those eyes, besides 
faith in the mine, much that Lucindy had 
never discovered behind Luther’s carefully 
adjusted glasses! And her own eyes dropped 
before his, as they had never dropped before 
Luther’s. Lucindy wished that school would 
begin again. She felt that her mental vigor 
was weakening; disciplining the Hollow ur- 
chins was a tonic that might restore it. 

As she gained the top of the hill she dis- 
covered a figure sitting beside the latest ex- 
cavation—there were three running in differ- 
ent directions. She half turned to go back; 
she could not recognize the figure at that 
distance, and young Mr. Ferris had said he 
might return any day. Nevertheless, after 
a brief delay she went forward, with slow 
and hesitating steps. She could scarcely 
have told whether it was a relief or a disap- 
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pointment when she caught sight of her 
father’s gray hair blowing in the wind. But 
the dejection of his attitude instantly smote 
her heart. Of late he had stood more erect 
than for years; the rough chiselliug on his 
face seemed partially smoothed away, and 
there had come into his faded blue eyes a 
spark that was akin to the fire of youth. 
Now the weight of years and disappoint- 
ment seemed to have dropped suddenly upon 
him again. His face, as he turned it to- 
wards her at the sound of her footsteps, 
looked startled and hollow-eyed. He point- 
ed, with a trembling hand, to a letter which 
the wind was tossing about, several rods 
distant. 

** You see if you can make anything of it! 
I can’t,”’ he said. 

Lucindy ran after the letter; she glanced 
anxiously at the signature as she picked it 
up; it was Roger W. Ferris. She scarcely 
knew why she had expected to see that 
name. Anyone of the men who were, as 
they said, developing the resources of the 
mine might have occasion to write to her 
father. But if there were a need of friendly 
warning that warning would certainly have 
come from him. She had fancied, once or 
twice, of late, that he had meant to hint at 
the possibility of sucha need. He had asked 
her to try to persuade her father to take his 
advice rather than Hitchcock’s. 

Hitchcock was the head of the company, a 
large, pompous man in whose face heaviness 
and shrewdness were singularly mingled. 
He was Ferris’ brother-in-law, a relationship 
which Lucindy had always vaguely resented. 
He was bland and patronizing. Lucindy 
distrusted him whenever she saw him with 
his hand on her father’s shoulder. But her 
father said, heartily, that “ there wa’n’t any 
fear but what he would use folks right. He 
wa’n’t the kind that was all for number 
one.’’ It would not have been easy to per- 
suade him that ‘‘the young sprig,” as he 
called Ferris, could give him better advice 
than Hitchcock, and Lucindy felt strangely 
reluctant to speak to him of the matter. 

‘It’s that young sprig, Ferris,” said her 
father, as she sat down beside him with the 
letter in her hand. ‘‘ He wants me to hurry 
up and sell out. He’s been a wantin’ me to 
these three week. The others said ‘ hold on 
forarise.’ I thought like enough they knew 
more about it than he did. I wanted to sell 
enough to work it, but Hitchcock kept say- 
in’ I’d better put all the money into it that 
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I’d raised on the mortgage; he put in con- 
sid’able, too. He and Jessop and Ferris 
amongst ’em put in nigh upon a thousand 
dollars; so you see it can’t be, as Nahum 
Roberson’s jest been a sayin’, that they’ve 
played me. Can’t be, can it, Lucindy ? ” 

There was a pitifully beseeching look in the 
face which he turned towards his daughter. 

A benumbing fear had seized upon Lu- 
cindy, but she tried to speak reassuringly. 

‘*There’s so much envy and jealousy, 
father,” she said. 

** That’s it! that’s jest it! * said her father. 
‘‘ Nahum Roberson, he’s tilled the s’il till 
he’s nigh upon eighty, and he ain’t got any- 
thing to speak of to show forit. It’s nat’ral 
enough that he should be kind of envious of 
my streak of luck. He got off a lot of queer 
talk here, settin’ right where you be, a spell 
ago. The Robersons do get kind of flighty 

when they’re a gettin’ along in years. He 
said that that feller that was round here the 
other day pickin’ up stones and askin’ a lot 
of questions, was a man that the state hires 
to kind of try out metals and things. Hitch- 
cock was mad, and said folks must be kept 
from pryin’ round here, but I thought ’twould 
be a good thing to kind of advertise it. The 
man took off some of the best specimens. 
But Nahum Roberson, he says that the feller 
has been tellin’ everywhere that there ain’t 
enough silver here to pay for workin’, and 
that folks was bein’ swindled; said ’twas a 
paper mine. I don’t know what he meant. 
I wish’t Hitchcock was here; he’d know. 
He said, too, that Jessop and all of ’em had 
been boomin’ it like a house afire, and had 
sold shares in Ellsworth, and Portland, and 
in New York, too, a sight of ’em. I know 
that ain’t so, because Hitchcock kep’ a tell- 
in’ me to hold on; they’d be worth double. 
Now you jest read what Ferris says. I can’t 
make head nor tail of it, but you’ve got edi- 
cation.” 

Notwithstanding Lucindy’s education, 
she found the letter difficult to understand. 
The writer spoke as if some catastrophe 
which might have been expected had arrived. 
He reminded Appleby that he had warned 
him not to hold on too long. He suggested 
that it might not now be too late, if the utmost 
haste and discretion were employed. The 
writer would return to Gott’s Hill, to give all 
the aid in his power, just as soon as possi- 
ble. 

“It don’t sound to you as if they wa’n’t a 
comin’ back, the rest of ’em, as if they’d 


give it up, does it, Lucindy ?” the old man 
asked, in a voice sharp with anxiety. ‘‘Hitch- 
cock he said some of the tools had got out of 
gear; he took ’em off to be repaired. Some 
of the workmen have been a dunnin’ and a 
threatenin’ me. They say I’m liable, be- 
cause I own the mine. But ’twas Bunker 
that set em out. He’s one of the scart and 
suspicious kind. And land! they can’t say 
as 1 own it; share and share alike with the 
three of ’cm, was what I agreed to. You 
see, they knew so much more about workin’ 
it than I did. Hitchcock he’d owned half a 
silver mine in Colorado, and he understood 
about puttin’ the shares on the market; he 
used a sight of hifalutin’ words about it, but 
I wa’n’t goin’ to let him know that I didn’t 
understand ’em. Ill teli you, Lucindy, 
there’s one thing that went ag’in me. I 
heard that Jessop was showin’ nuggets round 
in Portland that never come out of this 
mine! I told Hitchcock of it, and he only 
laughed as if he was tickled. He said ’twould 
be a cold day when Jessop got left. When 
I-said it wa’n’t honest, and it would make 
trouble, he said it was all in the way of busi- 
ness; the mine had got to be boomed—there 
was such a sight of competition now-a-days, 
that it wa’n’t a mite of use to do business in 
old-fashiuned ways. You couldn’t do noth- 
in’ without paint and whitewash. I expect 
1 be kind of old-fashioned, Lucindy,” the 
old man added, with a wistful glance at his 
daughter. ‘‘ Mebbe I’ve let it hinder me. 
There’s lottery tickets; your mother she’s 
sot in the idee that they ain’t consistent with 
a Christian profession. But there’s other 
folks thinks diff’runt. It all depends upon 
the way you look at it; that’s what Hitch- 
cock says.”’ 

‘*Tt is dreadful to have your gain another 
person’s loss,” said Lucindy, meditatively. 
She had hitherto been more deeply impressed 
by the “shiftlessness’’ of buying lottery 
tickets and by a vague religious objection to 
it, than any definite idea of immorality con- 
nected with the practice. But she was im- 
mediately prepared to disagree with Hitch- 
cock. 

‘*That’s pooty apt to be the way in this 
world, anyhow, Lucindy. You've got to get 
what you can, by hook or by crook, or else 
go to the wall; that’s what Hitchcock says. 
But you don’t expect they’ve been a playin’ 
me, do you, Lucindy? I feel kind of con- 
fused in my head. I’m afraid I ain’t so 
smart as I used to be. I never was so smart 
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as your mother, Lucindy, and I’m kind of 
wore out with disappointment. Hitchcock 
said he thought of me most as if I was his 
own father. I cale’late he means fair and 
honest, don’t you, Lucindy ?” 

‘*T hope so, father. I—I don’t think I 
understand,”? said Lucindy, slowly. ‘I 
don’t see how they could have sold shares 
until it had been proven that the mine was 
valuable. It seems—dishonest.” Lucindy 
brought the word out with evident difficulty. 

‘* Hitchcock hain’t sold any, I know,” said 
the old man, ‘‘ because he kep’ advisin’ me 
to hold on. He said, too, that it took more 
knowledge of business methods than I had 
to sell ’em to advantage. Lucindy, what 
does that letter say? It read to me, at first, 
as if Hitchcock had sold all his shares and 
cleared out, but I know that can’t be, be- 
cause Hitchcock said—Lucindy has he been 
a deceivin’ me?’’ The old man’s voice was 
high-keyed and shrill, and his eyes showed 
an excitement that frightened Lucindy. 

‘“*Oh, I hope not,’ she said soothingly. 
‘““] suppose you and I are very ignorant 
ab ‘ut business, father. We'll wait and see 
what Mr. Ferris says.” 

‘* He says for me to sell out if I can, that’s 
plain enough. He’s pestered me consid’able 
to sell, and lately he’s kind of throwed out 
hints ag’in the others. I expected he was a 
back-biter. But I don’t know. If there 
ain’t a foriin in it, Lucindy—I’ve been so 
sure of it that I can’t seem to realize that it 
can be a failure! if it ain’t a payin’ mine, 
why, I expect I'd better go over to Ellsworth, 
jest as quick as I can, and sell my shares.” 

‘* But, father!’’? Lucindy laid her hand 
upou his shoulder and looked pityingly into 
his face. “If it isn’t a payin’ mine the 
shares are worthless; you can’t sell them.” 

‘*There’s where I ain’t so ignorant as 
what you be, Lucindy!” said the old man, 
with a gleam of triumph on his dejected 
face. ‘*If I get there before folks has heard 
about it I can sell ’am as quick as scat. I 
expect that Jessop is a smart feller to talk, 
and silver is a takin’ idee, even if it ain’t 
nothin’ but an idee!” 

‘* Don’t you see, father, you certainly must 
see, that people who buy those shares get no 
equivalent for their money; it would be 
cheating,” said Lucindy. 

‘*Land sakes! they can sell ’em ag’in! 
You be ignorant, Lucindy. I.don’t know as 
I care about your reck’nin’ yourself in along 
o me! Gotts Hill ain’t New York, and 
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that’s a fact, but I do know that a thing is 


worth all you can get for it. You can find 
out that much in Gott’s Hill!” 

Lucindy turned away in silence. It was 
quite useless to argue, when that curious 
lack of moral sense appeared in her father. 
It existed in the queer inconsistency of hu- 
man nature, in conjunction with great kind- 
ness of heart, a genuine, simple piety, and a 
consciousness of uprightness which was 
gently complacent. Lucindy believed it to 
be a mental rather than a moral deficiency. 
Luther thought so, although he had made it, 
especially iu the matter of the lottery tickets, 
a subject of prayer. 

‘*The Lord makes some folks without a 
realizin’ sense,’ Aunt Nabby declared, ‘‘and 
nobody but Him can say how fur they’re re- 
sponserble.” 

Lucindy made no demur when her father 
came hurrying after her, as fast as his rheu- 
matic old legs would allow, adjuring her to 
lay out his best clothes, for he was going to 
Ellsworth that very afternoon. 

She only said, faintly, as she fastened his 
neck-tie, wouldn’t go, father,’’ fully ap- 
preciating the force of Aunt Nabby’s remark, 
When Leander is sot’”—— 

It was # weary, anxious thing to sit up for 
him that night. Neither of the three women 
would go to bed, but Lucindy was the only 
one who kept awake; they were all anxious, 
but the nerves of two of them had had their 
keen edge blunted by time, and Aunt Nabby, 
sitting rigidly over her knitting, nodded and 
jerked, and Mrs. Appleby drowsed upon the 
lounge, starting at every sound. 

‘¢ We'd ought to trust in the Lord. Folks 
generally come safe,’? said Aunt Nabby, 
with a mixture of the devout and the practi- 
cal which was characteristic of her. And 
she repeated consoling sentiments of this 
kind each time that she jerked herself awake 
and set her needles to clicking. 

But Lucindy was wide-eyed and restless. 
She had constantly before her the last glimpse 
she had had of her father’s face, as he sat, 
gaunt and stooping, in his rusty old wagon; 
it was such a desperate look for a worn, old 
face to wear. 

The clock ticked and struck the hours with 
the obtrusive energy and solemnity with 
which a clock always shares a vigil. It 
struck eleven, and then Lucindy could bear 
her anxiety no longer in patience; she ran 
out into the little front yard and leaned over 
the gate, straining her eyes into the dark- 
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ness. The moon was visible only now and 
then between heavy scudding clouds. Her 
father must have been obliged to drive 
slowly in the darkness, and old Charley went 
lame when he was tired. There was the 
sound of whecls at last! 

Lyme Wheeler, with a lantern, jumped 
out as the wagon stopped. The lantern’s 
rays shone on Dr. Presby’s face; her father 
was leaning heavily against the doctor. 

**Don’t be alarmed,” said the doctor’s 
bland voice. ‘* Your father had a slight—ah 
—ah—attack. I think he can walk into the 
house, witha little assistance. He is some- 
what bewildered, but I think with rest and 
quiet that may pass away.”’ 

But Lyme Wheeler’s strong young arms 
almost carried the old man to his bed. The 
doctor prescribed only rest and quiet, and 
was non-committal, after the manner of 
his kind. 

Lucindy questioned Lyme Wheeler, in the 
doorway, after the doctor had gone. 

** Luckiest thing that ever was that Dr. 
Presby happened to be over there. T'was 
in Hodgkin’s store that it happened. 1 ex- 
pect some of ’em had talked pretty hard to 
him. You see there was quite an excite- 
ment about findin’ silver over here, and 
them nuggets set folks wild. That Jessop 
got consid’able money out of ’em. He had 
a great gift of gab, that fellow. He could 
talk the money right out of a miser’s old 
stockin’. And the story had jest got round 
that them nuggets never come out of this 
mine at all, and that he’d cleared out. 
*Twas kind of an unfortunate time for your 
father to come round tryin’ to sell shares! 
And they called him hard names. I didn’t 
hear the first of it. I jest happened into the 
store to buy some tobacco, and I see him 
standin’ there, in the midst of a crowd, and 
I could see that he was tremblin’ all over. 
He was tryin’ to make ’em listen to him, 
when he tumbled right down like a log. 
Peared to be a kind of a fit. I’d seen Dr. 
Presby ridin’ round town, and I run out to 
try to find him; seemed as if ’twould be so 
much better to have a doctor that knew him; 
and as luck would have it, I come right upon 
him comin’ out of the bank. It took a con- 
sid’able spell to fetch your father to. Some 
said ’twas apoplexy. The doctor didn’t say 
much of anything, but then he ain’t one to 
talk, Dr. Presby ain’t. I did hear him say 
that your father was consid’able wore out, 
any how.” 
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The old man }ay all night in a heavy sleep. 
He had been conscious, and he said to Lu- 
cindy, ‘I expect I’d better rest, Lucindy. 
1 be some wore out, as the doctor says. And 
I’m kind of queerin my head. I don’t seem 
to remember. I hope I ain’t goin’ to be so 
sick but what I can get the new house built 
before J’siah comes.” 

He woke in the same tranquil state, for- 
getful of his troubles, anxious only that he 
should be able to have the new house built 
and the farm ‘look as it used to,’’ before 
his brother J’siah came. 

Lucindy, as often as she could be spared 
from the sick room, watched the highway 
for young Ferris’ coming. She said to ber- 
self that it would be better that her father 
should not see or hear him; that was why she 
was anxious about his coming. 

Towards night her father began to grow 
restless; the recollection of his troubles was 
evidently returning to him. He broke a 
long silence by asking Lucindy if Ferris had 
not written that he was coming that day. 

But it was late in the afternoon of the 
next day when Lucinda, still watching, 
caught sight of young Ferris’ tall, lithe 
figure, standing beside the mine in the pas- 
ture. By this time the angry laborers had 
carried away all of the apparatus that had 
been left; they had even thrown earth and 
rocks into the excavations in their futile 
wrath. 

Lucindy run out and intercepted the 
young man on his way to the house. She 
threw her old shawl over her head, and was 
careless that she had on her long calico 
apron. Hithertoshe had, half-unconsciously, 
taken pains to make herself pleasing in Mr. 
Ferris’ eyes. 

The young man flushed slightly as he met 
her gaze. It was stern and yet beseeching, 
as she stood before him, wind-blown, her 
white face whiter than ever in some strag- 
gling, stormy sunset rays, and her blue 
eyes darker and deeper by reason of the 
heavy circles underthem. ‘ Effective,” the 
young man was thinking, in his heart, and 
wishing he could carry her away—on can- 
vas—to hang in a particular niche of his 
‘*den’’? where she would show to great 
advantage. 

It must have been this thought which 
gave to his eyes the tender softness which 
thrilled Lucindy’s heart. 

** You believe—you know that 1 would not 
have stayed away if it had been possible to 
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come ?’’ he said eagerly. ‘‘I did not mean 
that your father should have to face it 
alone.” 

‘* What is it?” asked Lucindy. Her tone 
was judicial, but her lips felt dry and fever- 
ish. It was an effort to speak at all. 

‘*Of course there was always a chance 
that the mine would not prove to be what 
we expected. It was impossible in the na- 
ture of things that we should guarantee 
anything. People who buv mining shares 
take the risk of sudden collapse. But in 
country towns like this they immediately 
begin to talk about swindling. It is, of 
course, merely ignorance of the way in 
which business is done. [I hope your father 
got rid of his shares in time ?”’ 

‘“*No, he didn’t. I can’t be sorry. It 
doesn’t seem te me honest to sell things that 

- have no value.” The effort with which she 
spoke made Lucindy’s tone hard, but her 
voice threatened to break at the end. 

What an uncompromising little Puri 
tan!’’ said the young man lightly. ‘* Would 


it do for me to suggest that a slight feminine 
ignorance of values, as they are recognized in 
business, may affect your view of the mat- 
ter?” 


A line of perplexity showed itself on Lu- 


cindy’s fair brow. 

‘It is sometimes extremely difficult to 
say what the real value of a thing may be,”’ 
continued the young man, following up a 
manifestadvantage. ‘Fictitious values nec- 
essarily prevail in business; it is an axiom 
that a thing is worth what it will bring.” 

‘* But it can’t be honest to misrepresent a 
thing, and after it is known that the mine is 
not valuable! ’’ insisted Lucindy, somewhat 
incoherently. 

‘* After it is known you can’t sell them, 
you know,” said the young man, still lightly, 
but with a slight trace of irritation upon his 
face. Perhaps no young man is able to 
wholly admire a young woman who adopts 
towards him a tone of censure. 

‘* Then if father had been able to sell the 
shares yesterday he would have taken their 
money and given them no equivalent,’’ per- 
sisted Lucindy. 

** They would have taken their risks; you 
can't buy a spool of thread without taking a 
risk,” said Ferris. ‘‘ But if the man who 
sells the thread knows it is poor ’?—— 

Ferris detested argumentative women; 
they held on, in their dull, persistent, little 
way to a slender thread of logic, and would 
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not see how it could be twisted and tangied 
and broken. It was a shocking incongruity, 
at the best, that such a glorious creature as 
this should be a Maine school-marm. 

‘*T am really afraid of such a Daniel come 
to judgment,” he laughed. ‘It seems to 
be the universal law that some one shall be 
trampled on,” he added, more seriously. 
‘* The chief question for a man is whether it 
shall be himself or some one else.” 

‘* There is really nothing of value then ? 
it is only a paper mine, as they said?” per- 
sisted Lucindy, somewhat stupidly, Ferris 
thought. : 

‘* But you’ve no idea how valuable paper 
can be!”’ said the young man, carelessly. 
‘* But the real trouble is that anything like a 
mine should have been discovered here. 
Gott’s Hill ought to grow nothing but lilies 
and roses!” 

The roses put the lilies to rout in Lucindy’s 
cheeks; there was no doubt that this some- 
what crude compliment was delicious to her. 
She turned away from him, without a word; 
and then suddenly remembering herself, she 
paused and told him all that had befallen her 
father. Her voice was steady and her tone 
full of despair rather than of reproach. 

** You will let me see your father?” the 
young man said eagerly. ‘I think I may be 
able to console him a little. The shares 
cannot be disposed of now, of course, but 
the mortgage on the farm shall be paid. He 
shall at least be no worse off than before.” 

‘“*Not with that money,’’ said Lucindy, 
not severely, but with sad determination. I 
don’t suppose I understand, I know I don’t, 
but we couldn’t feel that it was right, mother 
and Aunt Nabby and I.” 

** But it needn’t be that money at all; it 
sha’n’t be. I will take care that it is honest 
money, even according to your standards. 
Jessop has some that his father left him; he 
was the worthiest of deacon? in one of these 
little Maine towns; and I have the frugal 
savings of the time when I was clerk in a 
bank. I assure you, I was honest enough to 
be trusted there! ”’ 

‘¢T suppose you are laughing at me,” said 
Lucindy, at which the young man warmly 
protested. He was walking with her towards 
the house, now, and Lucindy, in a tumult, 
was trying to think only of her father, and 
of the effect that Ferris’ presence would be 
likely to have upon him. 

The old man had watched and waited for 
Ferris from the. moment when his memory 


had clearly returned to him; he was now in 
a fever of expectation, and catching the first 
sound of the strange step began angrily to 
shout the young man’ . name, with a strength 
which they had not believed him to possess. 

‘** Nothin’ else won’t peacify him,” said 
Aunt Nabby. ‘If you can, conscientious, 
smooth things over, young man ”—— 

Appleby raised himself upon his elbow as 
the young man entered the room. 

“Tt’s all right, ain’t it? You wouldn’t 
have come nigh, you'd have cleared out if it 
hadn’t been.” 

*“*Oh, yes, it’s all right,’ said Ferris, 
soothingly. ‘‘It may not be quite so—so 
rich a mine as we thought, you know. One 
has to be prepared for disappointment in 
matters of that kind. And you held on to 
your shares a little too long. But I'll take 
them to New York, and see what can be 
down with them, and at any rate we will 
share with you, at least to the extent of re- 
storing the money you have spent. You 
sha’n’t lose 

**And where’s my good name? What 
about the folks that are houndin’ me and 
callin’ me a swindler? You’ve come here 
and robbed me! a passel of cut-throats ’»—— 

His wrath choked him; he sprang forward 
with cienched fist. Lucindy thew her arms 
around him, receiving a blow that made her 
giddy. The next instant he had sunk back 
upon his pillow exhausted and half-uncon- 
scious. 

“If you hadn’t done enough without com- 
in’ here to torter that poor old man!” cried 
Aunt Nabby. 

Ferris never quite knew how he got him- 
self out to the doorsteps. Lucindy, holding 
the door open, looked down at him with a 
white, set face. Even then he noticed how 
striking was her beauty. 

“*It is inexpressibly painful to me to leave 
you like this,” he said. ‘Everything has 
conspired to set me in a bad light before 

you. Of course I can’t ask you, now, to let 
me come back, but perhaps, some day ’’—— 

There was a trace of yielding in Lucindy’s 
face, and no word came from her, although 
she stood in the doorway until he was well 
out of sight. 

It was not until he was balf way to New 
York that he said to himself:— 

‘* Lucky for me that she is a confounded 
little Puritan idiot! 1 really believe thet I 
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was on the point of making a fool of myself.” 
Lucindy went back to her father. Aunt 
Nabby had sent, in all haste, for the doctor. 

*¢ You'd ought to have known better than to 
bring that man into the house. I don’t know 
what to make of you, Lucindy! He’s killed 
your father! ”’ said Mrs. Appleby. 

In fact the old man lived but a few weeks; 
but he had retured to his old, happy illusions. 
He had no anxiety, except to get its old acres 
restored to the farm and new buildings 
erected before J’siah came. 

Aunt Nabby prophesied that the promised 
check to pay off the mortgage would not be 
forthcomiug, but it did come, after some 
delay, on the very day, as it happened, of 
Leander Appleby’s funeral. Lucindy wished 
to return it, but gave way to the very strong 
objections of her mother and Aunt Nabby. 

The two old women were puzzled and dis- 
tressed by Lucindy’s behavior. There had 
come a letter from Luther, containing im- 
portant news, during those long weeks of 
the old man’s illness. Luther had received 
a call from a flourishing church in Lewiston, 
with a salary that seemed, he said, like a 
fortune. Luther had always had to contend 
both with ill-health and small means. But 
he felt that God had called him to a strug- 
gling missionary enterprise up in the wilds 
of Northern Maine. He had an aptitude for 
such work, and the laborers were few. He 
was sure that Lucindy would feel as he did, 
and be willing to share his sacrifice. 

‘Oh, how good Luther is, how good he 
is! ’’ Lucindy had cried, when she had read 
this part of his letter aloud to her mother 
and Aunt Nabby. ‘‘ But you must tell him 
that I can’t marry him, Aunt Nabby!”’ 

**Can’t marry him? Cat’s foot!” said 
Aunt Nabby. ‘* What’s goin’ to hinder ye, 
I should like to know?” 

But she and Lucindy’s mother exchanged, 
over their spectacles, glances full of meaning. 

‘* Land! she’ll get over it!” said Aunt 
Nabby, confidently, when Lucindy had left 
the room. ‘* Girls has to be fools, but she 

can’t be so big a one as that. I ain’t goin’ 
to tell Luther nothin’ about it, and don’t you 
let her. He’s got weightier matters on his 
mind than folk’s bein’ in love. He wants a 
good wife, and Lucindy ’ll make him one 
yet, you mark my words.”’ 

But at latest advices Luther had gone off 
to his missionary work, alone. 
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KINGS OF THE FOREST. 


HERE is no man living so well qualified 
to write about wild animals from per- 
sonal observation as is Sir Samuel Baker. 
For nearly half a century he has been an ex- 
plorer in Afriea and Asia as well as in the 
least known parts of America and Europe, 
and he has never missed an opportunity of 
hunting “‘ big game.”” In the book which 
he has recently published in London under 
the title of ‘‘ Wild Beasts and Their Ways,” 
he confines himself to recounting what he 
has actually seen, but the range of experi- 
ence includes such interesting members of 
the animal kingdum as the elephant, the 
lion, the tiger, the leopard, the rhinoceros, 
the hippopotamus and the crocodile. 

In Sir Samuel Baker’s opinion the ele- 
phant is overrated by most naturalists, both 
as regards intelligence and character. He 
can be educated to perform certain acts, 
when specially ordered, but, unlike the dog, 
he never volunteers his services. The au- 
thor of this book never saw au elephant who 
would spontaneously interfere to save his 
master from attack. He admits, neverthe- 
less, that an elephant’s power of learning is 
extraordinary, and that his memory is re- 
markable. After seven months’ absence in 
England, an elephant, that Sir Samuel had 
the use of on a previous visit to India, recog- 
nized him at once on his return. It is not 
through fear that an elephant serves man. 
He is by nature an excessively timid animal 
and acutely sensitive to pain. Experience 
bas shown it to be impossible to direct the 
movement of an elephant by simple kind- 
ness. He must know you to possess the 
power of inflicting punishment. In one 
particular the elephant is superior to most 
other animals—namely, in its freedom from 
any unpleasant odor. Its skin is sweet, and 
the hand retains no smell after caressing the 
trunk or any other portion of the body. Sir 
Samuel has frequently encamped where fifty 
or sixty elephants would be kept for several 
(ays within one-hundred yards of his tent. 
Still there was no offensive scent. 

With regard to the lion, also, Sir Samuel 
Baker’s conclusions differ decidedly from the 
notions handed down in books anc based for 
the most part on untrustworthy evidence. 
It is true that he credits the lion with the 
traditional dignity of appearance, and holds 


that this is not altogether delusive, but cor- 
responds to a certain nobility of character, 
the lion being much more reckless than the 
tiger in exposing himself to attack. He has 
no doubt that a lion would weigh more than 
a tiger of the same length. In his opinion, 
however, the former animal is much less 
ferocious and formidable than the latter. 
The natives of Central Africa have, it seems, 
no fear of the lion when he is undisturbed 
by hunters, though, of course, when wound- 
ed and standing at bay he is redoubtable 
enough. On several occasions Sir Samuel 
himself has seen lions close to him when he 
had no opportunity of shooting, and they 
have invariably passed on without the slight- 
est signs of hostile feeling. He evidently 
does not believe the stories (so frequent in 
books of travel) about night attacks by lions 
on the oxen belonging to wagons. In nine 
years’ experience of camp life in Africa, 
both equatorial and as far as fourteen 
degrees north of the equator, Sir Samuel had 
never even heard of any actual depredation 
commitied by lions upon a camp or a night’s 
bivouac. He pronounces equally apoch- 
ryphal the tales of lions jumping fences with 
full-grown bullocks in their grip. They 
may burst through fences under such cir- 
cumstances, but not jump them. It is, Sir 
Samuel assures us, an impossibility for a 
lion to carry a full-grown ox. Allit can do 
is to lift the forequarters of the victim and 
drag the carcass along the ground. We find 
two other interesting details in the observa- 
tions of this veteran sportsman. The lion 
and tiger, when springing on its enemy, does 
not strike a crushing blow, but merely seizes 
with its claws. The lion, on the other hand, 
strikes with such terrific force that many a 
man has been killed outright as if hit by a trip 
hammer. As to the thorn alleged to exist in 
the extreme end of a lion’s tail, Sir Samuel 
says that this phenomenon, though often 
disputed, is a fact. The so-called thorn is a 
sharp, horny point, which, although only a 
quarter of an inch in length and concealed 
by a tuft of black hair, will, if pressed by the 
finger, make itself felt unmistakably. 

The size of the tiger is overrated by those 
who accept the tales of travelers, or who 
judge from the length of the skins sold in 
the European or American market. The 
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average weight of the bengal tiger, accord- 
ing to Sir Samuel Baker, is from 350 to 400 
pounds. It is not impossible that the 
weight may sometimes reach 550 pounds, 
but the author of this book has never seen 
so heavy an animal. When the animal is 
fairly measured without stretching, the 
average length from point of nose to tip of 
tail is nine feet six inches. This is seldom 
exceeded by more than a few inches. One 
tiger, when measured by Sir Samuel, provéd 
to be nine feet seven inches long; but the 
hide when cured was eleven feet four inches 
in length. 

The strength of the tiger is also exaggerated 
in the popular conception. Thus it is often 
asserted that this animal can lift and carry 
off a cow simply through the power of its 
jaws and neck. This notion is pronounced 
preposterous. Extremely small as are the 


cattle of India, their height exceeds that of 
the tiger, and therefore a cow’s body must 
drag on the ground. As the weight of an 
ordinary native cow is just about that of the 
ordinary tiger (350 to 400 pounds), the latter 
can, of course, drag its own weight by lifting 
its victim’s body partially in its mouth and 


thus lessening the friction on the surface of 
the soil. It is a mistake to suppose that any 
tiger (except the so-called man-eaters) 
attacks man with the intention of eating 
him, asa natural prey. The greater number 
of accidents are occasioned by tigers which 
have no idea of making a meal of their vic- 
tims, and which, as a matter of fact, leave 
uneaten the men that they have killed. 
They are usually prompted by the instinct of 
self-defence. Even the man-eater, which is 
usually an old and cowardly tiger, or more 
commonly tigress, attacks men not so much 
because of any acquired preference for hu- 
man flesh, as because it is easier to kill a 
native villager than to hunt for the scarce 
jungle game. The difficulty experienced iu 
killing a man-eater is due, not to any superi- 
ority vf courage over other tigers, but, on 
the contrary, to its exceptional cunning and 
caution. It is a sneak thief. 

Of the chapter devoted by Sir Saumel to 
the various species of leopards, by far the 
most interesting sections relate to the chee- 
tah, or hunting leopard, which in India and 
Persia has from time immemorial been tamed 
and trained for the purpose of hunting deer 
and antelopes. This animal is entirely dif- 
ferent from other leopards, having long legs, 
a light body, a long neck, a small head, and 
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large and piercing eyes. The cheetah is 
generally admitted to be the fastest animal 
in the world, being able to overtake, on open 
ground, the black-buck, which surpasses in 
speed the highest-bred English greyhound. 
It may be kept about a house with compara- 
tive safety, as it seldom attacks domestic 
animals, but confines its attention to the 
beasts of plain and forest. The domesticated 
cheetahs that Sir Samuel has seen were as 
gentle as dogs. When game is expected, 
therefore, this animal is conveyed to the 
scene of the hunt in a cart, seated on the out- 
side of his cage beside his master, who has 
his arm around him. He is blinded by a 
hood, like a falcon, and sits upright like a 
dog, waiting for his eyes to be uncovered. 
After a successful hunt the cheetah is al- 
lowed to lap a quintity of fresh blood from a 
wooden ladle. This ladle, consequently, has 
for him the same attraction as a *‘ lure”’ for 
a falcon or a sieve of oats for a horse. By 
showing it to him you can recover the chee- 
tah when he is disobedient to a call. 

There is a marked difference between the 
Indian rhinoceros, the unicurn”? of the 
ancients, which has but one horn (less, on 
the average, than eight inches long), and the 
African rhinoceros, that has two horns, of 
which the anterior protuberance is very long 
and straight. The Ketloa, or black rhinoce- 
ros, which inhabits the country east of the 
White Nile, from Abyssinia to near the 
equator, is pronounced by Sir Samuel Baker 
the most ferocious of known animals. It 
will attack either man or beast without the 
slightest provocation. The longest anterior 
horn belonging to any of the black rhinoce- 
ros shot by Sir Samuel himself measured 
twenty-three inches. The speed and the 
bottom exhibited by this animal seem re- 
markable when its bulk is considered. The 
author of this book has hunted in company 
with Arabs, and although their horses would 
go their best for at least two miles, they 
would be unable to overtake the rhinoceros 
before reaching an impenetrable jungle. 
There is considerable danger in shooting this 
animal, owing to the difficulty of stopping 
his charge. His forehead is impenetrable, 
and so tough and thick is his skin that a 
specially hardened bullet is preferred to oue 
of pure lead. It is said that a rhinoceros can 
kill an elephant, and Sir Samuel deems this 
highly probable if the former got an opp»'- 
tunity of striking the latter in the belly or 
the flank. Otherwise, the African bull ele- 
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phant would win in such an encounter by 
reason Of its superior weight and strength, 
and of the length and power of its tusks. 

Next to the elephant, the hugest beast in 
point of bulk and weight is the hippopota- 
mus. Of this animal Sir Samuel Baker has 
seen hundreds of specimens on the White 
Nile. One that he measured was fourteen 
feet three inches long from snout to tip of 
tail. The crocodile never ventures to attack 
the hippopotamus, which, for his part, dis- 
dains to attack the crocodile. Although, like 
the rhinoceros, this monarch of mid- African 
rivers is not carnivorous, it is very formid- 
able to man, being easily provoked and as- 
sailing the object of its resentment with 
reckless fury. It can upset the largest boat, 
and in one instance perforated with its tusks 
the iron bottom of Sir Samuel’s steamer, 
causing a dangerous leak. The flesh of the 
hippopotamus is always palatable, and when 
the animal is young, it is delicious. The 
skin makes excellent turtle soup. The tusks 
were formely more valuable than those of 
the elephant, being in request by dentists 
because they never turn yellow. 

At the beginning of this century the price 
of hippopotamus ivory was $6.25 per pound. 
Since the American invention of porcelain 
enamel for artificial teeth it is no longer 
sought for, and the value of the animal de- 
pends at present on the hide and the fat. 
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The latter resembles lard, and the former is 
usedforwhips. A hippopotamus differs from 
acquatic animals in this particular, that in- 
stead of diving head first, it sinks backward 
and disappears by throwing the nose upward. 
There is also a marked difference between 
this beast and the crocodiles as regards the 
power of remaining under water. The form- 
er, notwithstanding its enormous lungs, must 
come up to breathe in ten minutes at the 
longest, whereas the crocodile can stay be- 
neath the surface for almost any length of 
time. The crocodile has the power of living 
through the hot season, in a torpid state, 
buried in the mud, which dries and hardens 
above him. When the mud is softened in 
the rainy season the animal resumes its ac- 
tivity. It seems that crocodiles measuring 
twenty-two feet in length have frequently 
ben killed. There is no doubt that one of 
these could swallow an ordinary human be- 
ing. A large specimen having been killed 
and cut open in Ceylon, the body of a native 
was found in its stomach. We may note, 
finally, that whatever may have been true at 
the beginning of this eentury, the tough 
scales of the crocodile are no longer bullet- 
proof. A hardened, solid bullet, propelled 
by six drams of powder, will drive through 
a crocodile as though its hide were made of 
paper. 
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FLITTING. 


BY M. E. KENNEDY. 


See Fasries are floating, flying away 
From bushy rath and from grassy dell; 
From the dark rings seen on the valleys green; 
But whither they’re wandering none can tell. 


In the dim blue haze, from the mountain spread 
O’er river and landscape at close of day; 

Through the amber furze; o’er the shining pools, 
The fleet-footed fairy folk pass away. 


In the vapor floating o’er marsh and moor, 
The bright clouds trailed o’er the mountain height. 
In the white mist-wraith on the silent lakes, 
They’ve taken their noiseless, secret flight. 


In the rosy dawn, in the cloudy dusk, 
They vanish, and with them the good old times; 
So we bid them farewell with regretful thoughts, 
With tender mem’ries and gentie rhymes. 


But where have they vanished ? the small bright folk 
That never at matin or vesper bell 

Have knelt down to prayer, yet were blithe and gay. 
Where have they vanished from hill and dell? 


Too frail to traverse the rolling seas, 

In the billow’s swell, in the tempest’s roar; 
Too light to sink to the underworld, 

Where the shadows of death lie brooding o’er. 


Too feeble to reach heaven’s gates of gold; 

(Their wings are slight, though so light and fleet) ; 
They’d fail in the blue, so cold and pure, 

And find no rest for their tiny feet. 


Perhaps they are still near the moated hill, 
The rank green grass, and the flower-sweet sod. 
May their sleep be soft on the earth, poor souls! 
Whose wings are too weak to ascend to God. 
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A ROMANCE OF EARLY FRONTIER LIFE. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER V. 
NEW MISFORTUNES BEFALL BRION’S BAND. 


T has been stated that Brion observed 
that the youthful adventurer who has 
twice passed before the reader’s imagination, 
had glanced with some degree of interest at 
the hatchet he found so singularly. Falling 
again in the rear of his band, after Buckeye’s 
departure, he examined the weapon more 
particularly. It was small, and finished with 
scrupulous neatness, smooth as the surface 
of amirror. It seemed to have but one de- 


fect—the handle did not appear sufficiently 
tight; and while noticing the fact, he dis- 
covered a piece of paper between the same 
and the eye into which it was fitted. With 
the point of his knife he drew out the paper, 
and was astonished to find there was writing 


upon it, which he hastened to read. 

‘¢ You are closely watched by those who 
seek the ruin of your enterprise, and who will 
not hesitate to employ the most exception- 
able means to ensure their purpose. Be 
wary, if you would escape dangers pressing 
and imminent, and plots the most cunningly 
devised.”’ 

‘* This is extraordinary,’’ exclaimed Brion, 
when he had read the foregoing lines. 

‘“*T am closely watched, and am exhorted 
to be wary. Who wrote these words of 
warning? I would give six months’ salary 
to know; they are traced with a pencil, and 
by a practised hand, too. A plot! What 
does that mean? It refers to a rival com- 
pany, clearly. Let me see—this was written 
a week ago, and I have been so stupid as not 
to discover it. Two deaths have occurred 
since that time—one last night, one the night 
before. But this is a strange way of com- 
municating intelligence, and uncertain, with- 
al—for had I not discovered the hatchet, it 
might have remained there and the paper 
with it, so all this good-will would have been 
lost. Who will say that the prairies have 
not their bit of romance? But who comes? 
A stranger—a white man—a hunter.”’ 

The man who excited this last remark, 
urged his horse to a gallop as he drew near; 


in afew minutes he was by Brion’s side. The 
partisan, while affecting to regard his ap- 
proach with indifference, or as a common- 
place affair, was really studying his features, 
closely trying to recall when and under what 
circumstances he had met him before—for it 
seemed to him that this was not their first 
meeting. Having described others of his 
calling, we have no inclination to in flict use- 
less items of dress and outfit, while his per- 
son and bearing presented nothing very re- 
markable. His face was not easy to read, 
but might have passed very well for an hon- 
est one, marked neither by genius nor un- 
common tact. He saluted Brion familiarly, 
who returned his salutation with civility. 
The latter’s wish was to know whether the 
new comer was in the employ of a rival com- 
pany; it was a natural desire. He approached 
the subject with caution, and his meaning, 
without declaring it directly, was quickly 
understood. 

‘* My name,”’ said the trapper, ‘ is Dorelle, 
and my business you can easily guess.”’ 

-Yes,”’ said Brion. 

“To relieve you from any suspicion that 
you may feel, I will inform you that I am not 
in the employ of any fur company, nor at- 
tached to a brigade of trappers.” 

A free trapper? ”’ 

‘¢ Thank fortune, yes. I want my liberty. 
I should not feel like a man if I were under 
another’s control. Give me the mo intains 
and prairies, and lakes and rivers, with 
nothing but my horse and my own will to 
guide me,and I am happy. Human author- 
ity galls me—or rather would gall me, were 
I to submit to it. Oh, I never could be a 
slave, after having breathed the air of free- 
dom in a country reaching from sea to sea, 
and provided by nature with enough to sup- 
ply the simple necessities of man.” 

‘¢ You discourse like one to the wilderness 
born and bred,” said the partisan. 

“That is true. I was born on the border, 
and have been a rover since a boy. The 
ways of civilized life in great cities, and busy 
towns, do not please such asI. The noise 
of machinery, the smoke of crowded habita- 
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tions and the artificialities of modern usages, 
repel me and make me more in love with my 
manner of life,” added Dorelle. 

‘* Where have I heard that voice ?”’ que- 
ried Brion. ‘* Have you crossed any Indian 
trail ?? he asked. 

* Yes, of a large body.” 

what nation ?” 

‘The most hostile and most dangerous— 
the Blackfoot.” 

‘* Which way did the trail tend?” 

‘* Off in that direction to our left.” 

Consequently, to avoid them 

** You must keep close to the mountains 
on the right.” 

The partisan did not immediately reply; 
he reflected. 

** That would seem like rushing into dan- 
ger. The Blackfeet are wont to lie in wait 
in yonder defiles at the base of the moun- 
tains,’”? he remarked, at length, in a careless 
tone. 

‘** | know it; but it would appear, from the 
direction of the trail, that they have changed 
their tactics.”’ 

‘* That is a very reasonable conclusion,”’ 
quoth Brion. ‘‘ To-morrow I must think 
about changing our course.”’ 

‘* It would be prudent; but a man of expe- 
rience, like you, needs no advice.” 

‘* Here are my men,”’ said the partisan, as 
they came up with the rear of the band. 
‘ Make yourself at home with them.” 

With these words he spurred forward, and 
was soon in advance of the foremost of the 
party, mounting every eminence, crossing 
every brook, and examining the ground 
where it was soft enough to yield to the 
pressure of human feet. While thus actively 
engaged in reconnoitering, his thoughts were 
not wholly engrossed with his employments; 
they wandered back to Westport, to linger 
about the spot where he had seen Mignon. 
The clattering of horses’ feet recalled his 
mind to the rougb region of reality where 
his corporeal substance was. 

‘* You see we have overtaken you, cap- 
tain,’’? said a voice. 

Brion raised his eyes and perceived several 
of the more thoughtless young men of his 
band, of whom Headley was the leader. 

‘** This is imprudent!” exclaimed Brion, 
very sharply. ‘* You had orders not to leave 
the main body.” 

‘** And why is it imprudent ?”’ asked Head- 
ley, haughtily—for he liked not the tone of 
command which the partisan assumed. 
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“It is imprudent, in the first place, be- 
cause you had my orders to remain with the 
brigade; and in the next, for the reason that 
a party of Blackfeet are lurking in the vicin- 
ity,” said the mountaineer, firmly. 

**Oh, is that all?’ exclaimed Headley, 
with a derisive laugh, in which his com- 
panions joined. 

‘* That is sufficient; I order you to return 
instantly,” rejoined Brion, with a dignified 
and authoritative air. 

** Are we then under martial discipline ? ” 
asked Headley, angrily. 

‘* You are under my orders, and when I 
abuse my power, there will be time enough 
to rebel. It is my duty to use my authority 
when the general safety is concerned; there- 
fore, go back.” 

Three of the refractory spirits reluctantly 
turned and sullenly rode toward the brigade, 
which was about two miles in the rear, while 
Headley and two others obstinately kept on, 
disregarding orders. 

‘** Men, you will regret this!” exclaimed 
Brion, in a voice free from anger or harsh- 
ness, yet decided and full of meaning. 

We will see—we will see!’ retorted 
Headley, biting his nether lip with vexa- 
tion. 

The partisan’s frank and manly face grew 
cloudy. 

green hands,’? he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ will bring misfortune upon our 
enterprise. And I am responsible for all 
that happens. I was a fool to accept this 
post, but I will be obeyed! ”’ 

The mountaineer continued his investiga- 
tions several hours with all that tact and 
skill experience had taught him. He was 
thus busied when he was joined by Buckeye, 
whose presence at that moment was desira- 
ble, as Brion felt the need of a friend on 
whom he could rely. They rode side by 
side, the latter relating what had passed be- 
tween him and Headley. 

‘“*There he is, yonder, waiting for the 
band to come up,” said Buckeye. 

** And a few yards before him is one of his 
foolhardy companions.” 

The partisan and Buckeye soon reached 
the spot where Headley was sitting. 

** Where are your friends ? ” 

‘Tf you have eyes, you will see one of 
them, yonder, seated on a rock,” he replied. 

And the other ? ”’ 

‘* Ts still further ahead, on the other side 
of the ridge.” 
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‘* Very well; you may consider yourself 
dismissed from the employment of the 
American Fur Company, Mr. Headley. 
From tbis moment, you are af liberty to go 
wherever you please.” 

‘* What do you say ?”’ cried Headley, dis- 
agreeably astonished. 

Brion made no answer, and riding on, re- 
peated the same words to the next man, who 
attempted to stammer forth excuses which 
the partisan did not wait to hear. When he 
reached the top of the ridge spoken of by 
Headley, he looked for the third transgres- 
sor, whose name was Stringer; but Stringer 
was not visible. 

Buckeye hurried forward and descended 
the slope at a gallop. Before ten minutes 
had elapsed, he called to Brion to come on 
as fast as possible. Alarmed by the peculiar 
tones of Buckeye’s voice, the mountaineer 
struck the spurs into his horse and dashed 
down the-ridge. He found the trapper lean- 
ing over the pommel of his saddle, with pale 
cheeks and dilated eyes. Upon the ground 
at the fore feet of Flash, was stretched the 
unfortunate Stringer; he was lying on his 
back, the blood had receded from his face, 
his lips were white, and he was gasping in 


the last extremity. Brion sprang from his 
horse, but the man was dead before he 
reached him. 

The mountaineers gazed at the corpse 


with feelings of indescribable awe. There 
was something crushing in the thought that 
aman who a moment since was full of life 
and youthful fire, was now but a clod, pow- 
erless, inert. 

Come in what form he will, Death takes 
men by surprise; he arrives too soon—is al- 
ways grim and terrible. Let him come in 
suddenness and mystery, when mortals have 
no intimation of his approach, taking one 
whose life seems good for many years, and 
he is doubly fearful. 

Brion and Buckeye were still contemplat- 
ing the yet warm body, when Headley and 
his comrade came up; they had heard the 
trapper’s call to Brion, and were suspicious 
that something strange had occurred. Draw- 
ing near with down-cast, anxious looks, they 
beheld the spectacle that kept the tongues 
of the mountaineers mute. Headley was 
astonished; his visage grew as pallid as the 
ashy features of Stringer. He allowed the 
bridle-rein to fall from his grasp, and with 
glassy eyes and parted lips stared at the 
stiffening body of him who a few minutes 
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ago was riding gayly at his side. An inex- 
plicable dread fastened upon his heart; an 
indefinable trembling seized his lips. He 
seemed to see an unknown danger approach- 
ing in circles that every instant lessened 
their diameter. In the ghastly face of 
Stringer he fancied he saw his own fate, 
Like him, he should be stricken by an un- 
known dart, and, like him, be gazed at by 
eyes dilated with terror; like him, be buried 
on the prairies and left to eternal solitude. 

Brion gave him a reproachful look—a look 
which accused him of being an accessory to 
his comrade’s death. 

‘*Do you see this?” said the partisan, 
when the silence had become oppressive. 

Headley made an affirmative sign. 

‘“* And do you remember that I warned 
you of the danger of leaving the party?” 
continued the captain, with cold severity. . 

The Missourian sat montionless in the 
saddle. 

‘You claim some knowledge of surgery. 
Do you wish to examine this body?”’ re- 
sumed Brion. 

Headley shook his head like one who 
wishes to say—‘“‘ I have had enough of that; 
it is of no use.” 

Buckeye was sitting calmly upon his horse; 
he now darted a meaning glance from under 
his heavy brows; it needed no interpreter— 
he understood its signification perfectly; it 
asked him if he were satisfied—if he believed 
there were others who knew as much as he 
did. 

‘Have you an explanation to offer?” 
asked the partisan. 

‘* No,” replied Headley, ‘‘ I have nothing 
to say.”’ 

‘*Not so with me,’’ said Buckeye. “I 
have a few words to say which may perhaps 
make our wise friend from Missouri a trifle 
wiser—if that’s possible. I’m pretty sartin 
that my opinion on many p’ints isn’t worth 
a charge of powder; but what I know I’m 
sure of. Now, sir,” looking at Headley, “ if 
you want to discover whether Stringer died 
of a disease of the head or heart, you shall 
be gratified.”’ Then addressing Brion, he 
continued 

‘*T said I had a secret to tell yqu to-mor- 
row, but seeing what’s happened, I won’t 
keep it any longer, for there’ll never be a 
hetter time.”” To Headley again: ‘‘ Now, 
sir, examine Stringer’s head.”’ 

The Missourian dismounted, and resting 
one knee on the ground, lifted Stringer’s 
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head, and holding it with the palm of his 
left hand, scrutinized it closely. 

see nothing,”’ he aflirmed. 

‘‘ Part the hair just above his right ear, 
and you will find the head of a steel arrow 
driven through the skull into the brain,’’ 
said Buckeye. 

‘It is so!’ exclaimed Headley. 

‘* And yet there is no blood to indicate a 
mortal wound,” said Brion. 

‘‘The hair is saturated very little under- 
neath the skin,” replied Headley; ‘‘ but the 
fact that there is no hemorrhage is easily 
accounted for. The arrow-head is not much 
larger than a lady’s bodkin, and makes but a 
mere puncture in the skin; being driven 
with great force, it penetrates deeply into 
the brain, causing instant paralysis of all 
the vital functions.” 

‘* That certainly seems to be an arrow- 
head,” said Headley’s friend. ‘* But where 
is the shaft ?”’ 

‘* Look once more,” added Buckeye. 

Headley passed the point of a penknife 
into the scarcely perceptible wound, feeling 
carefully over the steel surface. 

‘** It may be so contrived,’’ he said, when 
he had reflected a moment, ‘‘ that the shaft 
could be detached, after driving the point to 
its fatal destination.” 

‘‘Or broken off,” suggested Headley’s 
friend. 

** And the shaft—what becomes of that ?”’ 
queried Brion, looking at Buckeye. 

‘One thing’s sartin; it isn’t to be seen in 
this case, and it was so in the other, too; so 
we can form what opinion appears most 
nat’ral. I dare say the cunnin’ reptile as 
did this broke off the shaft and carried it 
away, as an act of bravado, as well as to 
mystify and make things look unaccount- 
able.”’ 

‘+I will see if he comes and goes without 
a trail,” said Brion, throwing the bridle-rein 
to Buckeye. 

‘‘Remain just where you are, men, that 
no new track may be made,”’ he added, com- 
mencing a close investigation of the ground, 
which continued until the entire party came 
up. The fvremost, hearing what had hap- 
pened, communicated it to those next to 
them, and the news ran quickly from mouth 
to mouth, until all were in possession of it. 
While those in the rear were pressing to the 
scene of the catastrophe, the partisan ap- 
proached Buckeye, and said in a low tone:— 

‘‘] wish you to watch the stranger who 
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joined us to-day. Keep your eyes on him 
when he looks at Stringer’s body and is 
hearing the circumstances that attended his 
death.” 

The trapper made a sign that he would do 
so. Dorelle was in no hurry, being the last 
to approach the corpse. When he beheld 
the white and rigid face, he shuddered and 
drew back, as if the spectacle were more 
shocking than he had anticipated. Buckeye 
observed him closely while the story of the 
steel arrow was being told by those who bad 
first reached the spot. That it produced in 
his mind feelings of unfeigned astonish- 
ment, the trapper did not doubt, his de- 
meanor attesting it in every natural way. 

There was now ample subject for conver- 
sation among the trappers, young and old 
confessing the same interest, the same awe. 
Stringer was buried as his companion had 
been, the mountaineers resuming their long 
and weary march with saddened hearts and 
clouded faces, pondering darkly on the fate 
of Stringer, asking whose turn would come 
next, each mentally saying, ‘‘ It may be I.” 

Headley, on whom the incident of the day 
had made a deep impression, rode up to 
Brion the moment an opportunity offered 
when he could address him alone. 

‘*T owe you an apology, captain,” he said, 
‘* for my folly, and 1 hope you will be dis- 
posed to overlook what has passed. I ac- 
knowledge that 1 merited reproach, and the 
death of Stringer is a rebuke that will cause 
me sorrow so long as I live.” 

‘*] restore you to your place, Mr. Head- 
ley, and your friend, too; and will attribute 
your conduct to thoughtlessness, rather than 
obstinacy,’’ replied the partisan, with that 
frankness that characterized him. 

Headley thanked him, and hastened to in- 
form his refractory companion of the result 
of his apology. 

Brion ordered a halt in the afternoon, for 
the purpose of huating the buffalo, having 
killed but one since leaving Fort Laramie. 
A few of the most skillful hunters were sent 
out, the remainder of the band being strictly 
enjoined to keep within certain precincts— 
an injunction that the leader had no diffi- 
culty in enforcing, such a dread of their 
mysterious enemy had fallen on them. The 
hunt not proving successful, it was resolved 
to continue it during the next day; therefore 
their encampment was made to assume a 
more permanent appearance. Being in a 
dangerous neighborhood, a corral was built 
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for the horses, and various precautionary 
measures were taken. 

As the night drew on, Brion observed that 
many of the men grew anxious, even some 
of the veterans, so much had the fate of 
Stringer affected them. Within the corral, 
which was considerably large, a smaller en- 
closure was made by placing the trunks of 
cotton-woods horizontally on the ground one 
upon the other, until they reached as high as 
the breast of a man of ordinary height. 
Behind that shelter they hoped to escape 
the skill of their inexplicable adversary. 
We must, however, except the partisan and 
Buckeye, from the number who entertained 
the idea of passing the night behind sucha 
shelter; he had other thoughts. 

Look,” said he to Buckeye, sun is 
sinking majestically upon the prairies; it is 
nut easy to dispel the illusion th:* it will 
not rest on this mighty level, instead of pass- 
ing to another hemisphere to illuminate 
other mortals—to shine on other cities and 
peoples, mountains, lakes and rivers.” 

That was my own thought,”’ replied the 
other; ‘‘ but it would have been morally im- 
possible for a rough old fellow like me to ex- 
press it in such a way. Human creturs may 
be constituted pretty near alike, cap’n, as to 
the real man, but we haven’t all the same 
fakilty of expression. Now that nat’rally 
reminds me of death, when the sun of life 
seems te be going down into the airth, so to 
speak, to be buried and extinguished for- 
ever. To all appearance, what there is of 
such as you and I ceases to be, is put into 
the ground to be compounded again with the 
eternal elements, to play its part in other 
forms, till time shall be no longer. But, 
cap’n, there may be suthin’ that rises like the 
sun, like it to shine forever in another 
region.” 

‘*God knows how fervently I hope so!” 
exclaimed Brion. ‘To believe that Stringer 
has a consciousness at this moment, like 
yours and mine, as full, as perfect, would 
almost console me for his death; nay, it 
would quite.” 

** Poor Stringer! ” sighed Buckeye. 

“JT don’t know whether to say poor 
Stringer or not,” said Brion, impressively, 
looking up solemnly into the cloudless sky. 
‘* By heavens, he may be better off at this 
instant than you or I. I sometimes wish 
the arrow of Redpath might enter my own 
brain, and thus dismiss me from care and 
pain.” 


‘Pain and care! what pain and care 
should one like you have, cap’n? Perhaps 
you lost your heart at Westport?” rejoined 
Buckeye. 

The partisan blushed—an assertion that 
may perhaps appear well nigh incredible to 
the reader; but it has been proved number- 
less times that the man who can face a bat- 
tery or an Indian in his war-paint, has the 
ability to blush when affairs of the heart are 
discoursed of, and pointed allusions made. 

‘* Tf that be true, she who found it, found 
nothing worth keeping, I fear,’ he an- 
swered. 

‘“‘An honest one, sir—an honest one,” 
said Buckeye. 

‘“You are getting along too fast, my 
friend. I have not yet confessed to the 
charge you were pleased to make.” 

The trapper declared that to love fair 
maiden was not to transgress laws divine or 
human. 

men are gloomy,’”’ said Brion 
abruptly. 

“Tis nat’ral, cap’n, after what’s hap- 
pened. They can’t help thinking that at 
the end of three months, if things go on this 
way; there won’t be many of them left. 
Each one says—‘ I, too, may wake up some 
mornin’, and find a steel arrow in my head. 
Now sich an idea as that, when it fairly gets 
possession of a feller’s mind, can’t be con- 
sidered very cheerin’, accordin’ to my view 
of matters gin’rally, though you may have 
different notions, bein’ better edicated.” 

‘** By my faith!’ exclaimed the partisan, 
“you are about right. The idea of being 
dogged by a single enemy, and picked off 
one by one at his leisure, is not pleasant. 
So far as the mere fact of dying is concerned, 
one could not choose an easier death; but 
people seldom reach that period when they 
are willing to submit to even the easiest 
death that can be contrived. The love of 
life is strong, and follows one alike through 
happiness and misery. Come, now, good 
Buckeye, tell me if you are yourself ready to 
offer your head to the fatal skill of Red- 
path! ”’ 

‘* By the beard of Joe Smith, no! I prefer 
to keep my upper story unbroken, and in a 
condition to be useful. You forget that I 
have a friend to provide for.” 

“A friend?” 

“Yes, aud a good one, too; there he 
stands, yonder, eating grass like Nebuchad- 
nezzar.”” 
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‘*Oh, you mean Flash!” 

Yes, Flash—a cretur that has all the 
better qualities of the human species, with a 
great deal more speed.” 

‘“* He is certainly swift of foot,” said Brion, 
with a smile. 

‘The name of Redpath has often been 
mentioned between you and I, and you once 
did me the favor to ask my opinion con- 
sarnin’ him; now I want to put the same 
question to you, for I’ve observed that you 
have been non-committal and on the fence, 
as ’twere, respectin’ him.”’ 

‘*T will be very frank, Buckeye, and keep 
nothing from you. That we are followed by 
a vengeful enemy, is indisputable; that this 
enemy is cunning beyond any I ever en- 
countered, I also freely admit; but if it be 
the famed Blackfoot chief called Redpath, I 
have no means whatever of knowing. 
Familiar as the name of Redpath is to me, I 
will avow to you that I have from the first 
been inclined to consider him but the crea- 
tion of some wonder-loving brain.” 

‘** You feel positively sartin that three of 
your party have been killed ?” said Buckeye, 
sarcastically, rather, for him. 

The partisan answered in the affirmative, 
but added that they might have been killed, 
not by one savage, but possibly by three. 

‘*That isn’t altogether probable; a party 
of three would have more difficulty in con- 
cealing their trail than one, as you’ll under- 
stand at once, when you come to think of it. 
Ag?in, this sort of thing is done by one who 
has served a long apprenticeship at it, so to 
speak; otherwise he couldn’t have acquired 
that awful sartinty that charaktarizes him. 
Depend on’t, it’s done by a riptile as has 
followed it for months, perhaps for years, 
growin’ more acute, cunnin’ and terrible.’’ 

** Your reasoning 1s just; this marvelous 
act of approaching an encampment, this 
wondrous power of striking a victim with a 
precision that is deadly, and retreating with- 
out leaving trail or other sign than a dead 
body, is really startling, and well nigh stag- 
gers belief. But Iam resolved to solve the 
apparently inexplicable mystery.” 

Beware,’”? exclaimed the trapper, be- 
ware what you do!” 

‘* What! does a brave man, as I have con- 
sidered you to be, hold a single savage— 
armed, as it would seem, with a bow and 
arrow—in such dread?” said the partisan. 

‘*Tell me who and where my enemy is, 
and Iam not afraid to meet him; but it is 
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embarrassin’, to say the least, te seek a 
Tiptile who has the fakilty of makin’ hisself 
invisible, who walks round ye afore you 
know he’s near, who’s off afore you’ve gasped 
away the breath of life? Where’ll you go 
to find him? Will it be east or west, north 
or south, this way or that? You can’t tell 
because you don’t know where you’ve found 
him. What assurance have ye that he 
won’t see you first ?” 

“There are difficulties to be considered 
and obstacles to surmount; but courage and 
a strong will can accomplish what, at first 
thought, appears impossible,’? returned 
Brion, firmly. 

‘*If courage and a strong will can do so 
much, cap’n, why don’t they keep the cre- 
tur away from the camp-fires at night? 
Why don’t courage and a strong will prevent 
him from killin’ your men?” 

Buckeye looked triumphantly at the parti- 
san, who listened with interest at the devel- 
opment of the trapper’s feelings, which he 
was internally determined he should lay 
bare. 

‘* Until to-day, we have had but little 
warning of the presence of sucha foe. The 
singular absence of wounds in the first two 
cases left some doubt on the mind in regard 
to the cause of their death, and it is only a 
few hours since the mystery was cleared up. 
I shall now use every precaution to prevent: 
the recurrence of similar visitations, that 
experience and prudence can devise; but it 
is a humiliating thought that seventy men 
are forced to extraordinary measures for 
protection against a single savage arm. It 
shames me, Buckeye, and makes me doubt 
that I have passed ten years in the moun- 
tains, where dangers are thick, and skill is 
indispensable. If I do not puta stop to this, 
the name of Ben Brion will cease to be 
quoted as a brave and sagacious man, fit to 
command in the most trying emergencies.’” 

“Don’t lay it so much to heart, for you 
ain’t without witnesses that you’ve been 
prudent as a human bein’ could be, under 
the circumstances. Human foresight can’t 
foresee everything.” 

‘* If matters progress as they have begun, 
my witnesses will be dumb ones,” said 
Brion, with a smile. 

And deaf, too,” quoth Buckeye. 

‘*T think I may trust you,’’ resumed the 
partisan. 

*¢ You can’t tell till you try me,” returned 
the trapper, dryly. 
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“¢T wish to tell you—move this way a little, 
the very person I was going to speak of is 
watching us—that I am suspicious of the 
good faith of this stranger, Dorelle. If you 
were to ask my reasons, I am very sure I 
should not be able to give them. I shall 
watch him.” 

‘¢T°]l take him in hand too, cap’n, and see 
what I can make of him. If I discover mis- 
chief in him, he’d better be among the 
Blackfeet or the Apaches,” said Buckeye, 
determinedly. 

‘He is to be depended on, if ever man 
was trustworthy,” said Brion to himself, as 
he walked about the encampment to see if 
all had been done according to his orders; 
the remark referred to the trapper. 


CHAPTER VI. 
GOLD-HUNTING IS TALKED OF. 


VENING came. The hunters and trap- 
pers were gathered about the camp- 
fires in groups, cooking their supper, dis- 
cussing the all-engrossing subject of the day. 
Each in turn gave his opinion, hazarded a 
conjecture, or recited some startling tale of 
Indian cunning and cruelty. The young 
men of the band had less to say than usual; 
their ardor was cooled; they fervently wished 
themselves within the pale of civilization 
again, no longer finding fault at the lack of 
incident that attended their march. The 
faces of Stringer, Minten and Townsend 
were continually before them, reviving and 
keeping vivid the mystery of their death. 

would appear,” said Headley, that 
we are destined to fall by the wayside, one 
atatime. We shall mark each day’s jour- 
ney by a grave.” 

‘* That is true,” responded a young man 
by the name of Conroy, who but two days 

‘before had complained of the monotony of 
their journey and its paucity of adventure. 

‘«T wonder,” resumed Headley, as if talk- 
ing to himself, ‘if we were hired for the 
purpose of being shot in the head with a 
steel arrow?” 

The query, though addressed to no one in 
particular, caught like a train of powder, 
just as it was intended. The short but ex- 
pressive monosyllable, ‘‘ no,’? made the cir- 
cuit of the group in an instant. 

‘“*That is my own opinion,’’ added Head- 
ley. ‘*I have, from the first, entertained 
the idea that our services were engaged to 
‘trap and hunt.” 
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course,’’ said Conroy, sullenly. 

‘*¢ But it’s too late now, I suppose, to save 
ourselves. Seeing we must all succumb to 
the foul fiend that dogs us, sooner or later, 
I expect we must make the best of it. It 
would be well, however, to suggest to the 
captain to dig a grave every night, so that 
our march won’t be delayed in the morning. 
We could then look into each other’s faces 
and seem to realize that one of us is actually 
trembling on the boundary of the other 
world.” 

‘* God save me from such a realization for 
many a year!” exclaimed Conroy, glancing 
around uneasily. 

“*Oh, it’s an easy death,” added Headley, 
adroitly, knowing well how to excite the 
fears of his comrades. 

‘* Tf you covet such a fate, seek it; but it 
fills me with unspeakable dread!’’ cried 
Conroy, with a shudder. 

‘** Tt is so sudden that no one has a chance 
to repent,” said Dorelle, who had joined the 
group. 

The young trappers looked encouragingly 
at their new ally. 

‘¢T wish we could change our route so as 
to leave this accursed trail!’ protested 
Headley, with increasing boldness. 

‘*T had thought,” added Dorelle, artfully, 
‘that you were one of the partners, and not 
an employee ?”’ 

**Oh, no, sir; I am under the orders of 
Ben Brion,’’ said Headley, with a sardonic 
laugh. 

‘** Indeed, that is singular! I’ve bad my 
suspicions that fur hunting was not the real 
object of this expedition,’’ added Dorelle. 

‘* What other object could there be in 
view interrogated Headley, snapping 
eagerly at the bait Dorelle had thrown out. 

‘It isn’t expedient for a man to tell his 
thoughts always; but the moment I saw you 
this morning, I said to myself, ‘ This man 
has a higher object than peltries ahead.’ ” 

The attention of the Headley clique was 
fixed inquiringly upon Dorelle. 

‘* Foudre! you are deceiving me. Con- 
fess, now, that you have heard of the dis- 
covery of gold in the mountains! ” 

The Missourian’s eyes flashed with ex- 
pectation. 

‘*Speak low, Monsieur Dorelle—speak 
low!’ he exclaimed earnestly. 

‘*T knew I was right,’’ asserted Dorelle, 
affecting to be elated at his far-sightedness. 

‘You are wrong, sir; we have heard 
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nothing of the discovery to which you refer; 
but you see here a score of good fellows, 
ready for any enterprise that promises well 
and will take them out of this infernal 
region! ” 

‘** Not so fast, my friend; if you have not 
heard of the new gold regions, it is best that 
I remain silent. Ma fois! why should I 
dazzle you with tales of a region surpassing 
in richness all the wealth of Oriental kings; 
it would fill your dreams with extravagant 
incongruities, and destroy your peace when 
waking.” 

‘* You excite my curiosity to the highest 
degree, Monsieur Dorelle. Tell me of this 
land of yellow dust. Is itathing known to 
all, or is it a secret faithfully kept by a 
few?” 

‘It is known only to a certain number of 
French voyagers and hunters, who keep it 
tenaciously. It was only by accident that I 
got possession of it.” 

Headley rubbed his forehead and fidgeted 
about nervously. 

‘* Will you allow me to ask if you have any 
intention of turning this important affair to 
your own advantage ?” he inquired. 

‘¢ Self-interest, I believe, is uppermost in 
the human mind, with a very few excep- 
tions. Like others, I am striving for a liv- 
ing, working diligently with my head and 
hands to accomplish my purpose. Would it 
not be natural that I should think much of 
what I have been telling you? You will say 
yes, like a reasonable man, and be right, too 
—for 1 have thought of this subject, day and 
night, for weeks. There are difficulties to 
surmount, dangers to meet; but men of cour- 
age, determination and perseverance can 
overcome all. What is there that man can- 
not do, when the motive is powerful and the 
will strong? These mines are situated in a 
dangerous neighborhood, further from us 
than the ground already traveled, in a differ- 
ent direction from our present route, through 
the countries of savage nations—the Utahs, 
the Navajoes, the Pimos, Maricopos, and 
lastly, the famous Apaches.” 

A cloud of disappointment passed over 
Headley’s face—the distance and danger 
startled him, and depressed his hopes. 

‘““You are speaking of that region lying 
between New Mexico and the Great Basin 
—the country of a extinct nation—the 
Aztec ?’’ he added. 

“Yes, the land of the ancient Aztec, 
traces of whose indrustry yet remain.” 
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‘“*Have you ever been there, Monsieur 
Dorelle ?” 

‘*T have passed months there; traversed 
its valleys and mountains, seen its rivers, 
gazed with awe upon the Casa Monthzuma.”’ 

‘*[ have imagined that it was a fabulous 
fatric existing in the minds of credulous 
people.” 

‘““Ah, my friend, you see before you a 
man who has actually seen the Casa Monte- 
zuma—a mighty, but still grand ruin, where 
the great king, whose name is yet spoken 
with reverence by the native, once dwelt in 
barbaric splendor. The sight of that tumb- 
ling edifice, which seems to connect the past 
with the present, produced emotions which I 
cannot describe. It brought to my vision 
the phantom past, venerable yet grim, gray 
yet gloomy, silent yet speaking a language 
not to be misinterpreted, telling of enjoy- 
ments gone, glory departed, power de- 
cayed.”’ 

Dorelle spoke with apparent enthusiasm, 
and was now the central point of attraction 
to the wondering group. The men gathered 
round him as if he were an oracle, unlocking 
the past as well as laying open the future. 
One who has the faculty of making others 
believe that he has heard more, seen more, 
and knows more than his auditors, will 
always stand, in their estimation, like Saul 
among the prophets. Thus it was with 
Monsieur Dorelle; he was the hero of the 
hour, the marvel of the inexperienced and 
sanguine, who sat that night at the camp-fire 
of the partisan. 

‘* A vast region of ruins and hidden wealth 
is that country,” added Dorelle. ‘ The 
treasures of an extinct race are concealed 
ingeniously beneath walls now crumbling, 
and buried in earth now overgrown with 
rank weeds, with the mezquit, the parasitic 
vine, the wild sage, and the dwarf pine. 
Foudre! it sets my blood in a hot fever to 
think of it. A few hardy adventurous men, 
a little faith, with boldness and persever- 
ance, would suffice to acquire those riches. 
I have sought such persons, but upon my 
honor, messieurs, I cannot find them; or 
rather I cannot make them have confidence 
in the treasures of that country.” ~ 

‘* You shall soon cease to complain, Mon- 
sieur Dorelle!” cried Headley, looking at 
his friends. ‘‘ Here are those who have not 
only faith, but resolution. Discontented 
with their present circumstances, they wait 
but opportunity to change their course and 
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their prospects. Tell me, sir—can the dan- 
. gers you refer to be greater than that strange 
fatality that now follows in our trail like the 
angel of death, transfixing one and another 
with his dart?” 

A visible tremor shook Dorelle’s person. 

‘* Not half so fearful,’? he replied, in a 
voice sunken almost to a whisper. ‘I can 
conceive of nothing more diabolical than the 
systematic killing of this savage or devil, or 
whatever he may chance to be. Being nat- 
urally superstitious, I acknowledge that I 
have much difficulty in persuading myself 
that this pathless, trackless power is human. 
Ah, messieurs, they may call him Redpath, 
if they will, but to me he is a demon! ”’ 

“ That’s what I say!’ exclaimed Conroy, 
striking his right knee violently with the cor- 
responding hand, to give proper energy to 
his words. 

** And I, also,’ said Loretto, a Mexican, 
and Violett, a Creole, and half a dozen 
others. 

This is gratifying!’ exclaimed Dorelle. 
“*T expected to become an object of ridicule 
among you, after making such an avowal; 
but I am agreeably disappointed. I am a 
Catholic. messieurs—a staunch believer in 
the devil, who sometimes assists his instru- 
ments in the flesh.” 

** No doubt of it!” said Loretto, crossing 
himself. 

‘** My lads,”’ said Headley, *‘ what say you 
to turning our footsteps towards Gila River, 
in search of treasures?” 

“‘T care not whither we go, providing we 
but change our course,’’ res; onded Conroy, 
and several others. 

‘¢ Will you lead us there, if we can enlist 
enough in our interest to make the expedi- 
tion promising?’ asked the Missourian, 
again turning to Dorelle. 

Gladly! he answered, emphatically. 

‘* Who will go? who will go?” cried 
Headley, with enthusiasm. ‘‘Come, let 
those who will go, speak in earnest! ”’ 

Ten persons, comprising all in the group, 
instantly signified their willingness to follow 
Dorelle, and desert Brion. 

‘¢ Warn them to be cautious, and not let 
their inteutions be known,’’ whispered Dor- 
elle to the Missourian, who immediately 
gave instructions to that effect, which they 
promised to observe. 

‘*One thing we have overlooked—we need 
an outfit to undertake such a long trying ex- 
pedition; all these things around us, we 
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must bear in mind, belong to the American 
Fur Company and not to us.” 

‘*T can assist you somewhat in regard to 
that,’ said Dorelle. have a cache, for- 
tunately, provided for this very object.” 

‘* If we were not where we are, I should 
cry ‘ three cheers for Monsieur Dorelle,’”’ 
said Headley, joyfully. ‘* Now, my friends, 
fortune and adventure are before us,” he 
added, with an enthusiasm he did not at- 
tempt to disguise, and which his eompanions 
shared. 

Buckeye, during this conversation, was 
sleeping (or seer ~d to be) on a pile of packs 
and saddles, a few yards distant; his prox- 
imity was either not known, or not cared for. 
Flash approached his master and smelled 
around him, as if to assure himself that he 
was there, and his footsteps had the effect to 
arouse him. He arose to his elbow, rubbed 
his eyes, then spoke to his horse, and finally 
walked to another part of the encampment. 

Brion, meantime, had left the corral, hav- 
ing given such directions as he deemed nec- 
essary for the safety of all. The fatality at- 
tending his march weighed heavily upon his 
mind. As captain, or partisan, he was re- 
sponsible for the safe conduct of the party to 
the trapping grounds. There were accidents 
and contingencies against which he could not 
guard—but how should he make it appear 
thus to his employers ? Would not his lead- 
ership be faulted by those whose pay he re- 
ceived 2? Would they not call his courage 
and perspicacity in question, when it was 
known that their enterprise was in danger of 
total failure through the agency of a single 
savage, armed, as it would seem, with a bow 
and arrow? The partisan was ready to 
pluck out his hair with vexation. As he 
had stated to Buckeye, he was mortified and 
humiliated beyond measure. It made his 
cheeks redden with shame to anticipate, 
even, being thought weak and pusillanimous. 
He believed it would certainly be said that 
he was wanting in energy, promptness and 
foresight. What athing to be said of Ben 
Brion—a man who had been on the trail ever 
since be left school, a mere boy! 

He paced slowly about the encampment, 
far enough from it not to be seen. 

Perchance,’’ he said to himself, ‘* my 
own brain may be pierced by the shaft of 
this secret foe. Be it thus; I alone will ex- 
pose myself to his aim this night. If he has 


the temerity to approach one whose eyes are 
quick to trace a trail, and whose ears are 


educated to hear an enemy, let him look to 
it; he may, perhaps, regret his boldness. 
Ah, I am forgetting his fatal skill, his deadly 
cunning!” 

The partisan sighed, and thought of Mig- 
non. 

“Tt might have been—it might have been!”’ 
he added, in a low tone, that savored much 
of sadness. What it was that ‘“‘ might have 
been,” he did not say, but instantly shaking 
off his dreaminess, began to act the keen aud 
watchful scout—a thing which a sojourn of 
over ten years in the mountains had ren- 
dered easy, and which hitherto had been at- 
tended with a kind of pleasure; but this was 
before he met Mignon and lost his heart— 
since which event he had experienced less 
happiness in the practice of his wandering 
trade. 

Mignon followed him everywhere; Mignon 
was tireless in pursuing him; Mignon was 
with him in his dreams; she was a fair but 
ever present spirit, that could not be laid. 
The realization of all this revealed the 
mountaineer to himself in a new light. He 
had not supposed it quite possible that he 
could be captivated by a pretty face, and so 
enslaved by the charming conquerer; it was 
a new revelation—an hitherto unread page 
in his own character. He believed his pas- 
sion hopeless, but foolish, extremely. He 
did not expect to see Mignon again, and it 
was madness to cherish her resemblance so 
fondly. 

Although reflections like these were teem- 
ing through Brion’s brain, it did not divert 
him from his duty; he kept his dangerous 
vigils with firmness and skill exposing himself 
thus voluntarily, to be faithful to his trust and 
save those under his direction. Men are apt 
to think soberly and rationally in the silence 
and quietude of night—and it was thus with 
the partisan. He asked what or who it was 
that he feared—or, more properly, that 
threatened the destruction of his trappers 
and hunters. He had heard the name of 
Redpath spoken often in the mountains, 
while encamped by lonely streams and dis- 
tant solitudes; sturdy veterans had recounted 
his deeds, while friendly Indians told of his 
cunning, attributing his success to the inter- 
position of Machinito the bad spirit. But 


how much of this did he credit? What had 
happened under his own observation to prove 
that these tales were not without foundation 
—that there was really truth in what moun- 
tain rumor had been telling so long in the 
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defiles and passes? Brion considered the 
subject from various points, concluding this 
ordeal of self-examination by confessing a 
belief in Redpath. It was midnight when 
he reached that ultimatum. The stillness of 
the night had remained unbroken, save by 
the bark of the prairie dog, or the howl of 
the wolf—those constant attendants of the 
mountaineer in his lengthened pilgrimage 
across a mighty country, where in the revel- 
ations of years, human cities are to rise, and 
the genius of civilization is to walk with foot 
untiring. 

The partisan stood with his head thrown 
forward, all his senses awake to detect the 
slightest sound. An owl emitted its omin- 
ous cry, which echo caught and prolonged in 
a series of mournful wailings, which died 
away in the valleys and far-off passes. 

** Ah!’ said, Brion, without changing his 
position. 

He waited for something—apparently the 
repetition of the cry—but it came not. He 
cast his eyes toward the encampment—the 
moonbeams were lying tranquilly upon it— 
the stars twinkled overhead serenely, as if 
bidding the weary to forget care, and sleep. 

Brion’s attention was yet fixed on the en- 
campment, when he saw a man leaving the 
corral. Had he walked out boldly and care- 
lessly, the partisan’s suspicions would not 
have been aroused; but he stole out as a 
thief might leave the scene of his depreda- 
tions. 

‘* Honest men de not move in that way,” 
muttered Brion. At this moment the owl 
hooted again, more loud and shrilly than be- 
fore. Clear of the corral, the man advanced 
cautiously toward the spot where the moun- 
taineer was standing; the latter instantly 
changed his position, screening himself be- 
hind the trunk ofacypress. It was Dorelle 
who approached, as Brion very soon discov- 
ered. 

‘¢ Yes, Monsieur Dorelle, you are the one 
I intended to watch,” thought the hunter, 
as the Frenchman passed his hiding place. 
Brion followed him toward the Wind River 
range, from the margin of the prairie upon 
which his camp had been pitched, into a 
tract of country cut up by gulleys, broken by 
sharp hills, and which was covered over with 
pinon, stunted oaks and aspen. 

Dorelle stopped and remained motionless 
for several minutes. Presently the owl 
hooted; Dorelle barked like a prairie dog, 
and went on. The cry of the owl came from 
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a canon, not far beyond; it was toward the 
canon that Dorelle hastened. 

‘* Now,”? mused Brion, “we will learn 
what this signalizing is for?” 

The ground between them and the canon 
was soon traversed. Dorelle barked again, 
and the owl hooted but a few paces from 
him. 

** Is it you, Gardette ? ’’ asked Dorelle. 

** It is I, Mousieur Mariot,’”’ replied Gar- 
dette, or Beavertaker, as we shall prefer to 
call him, in honor to his Indian relatives. 

Ah!” exclaimed Brion, again—an inno- 
cent exclamation that he was in the habit of 
using when surprised; for the partisan never 
employed vaths, even when excited. 

Mariot and Beavertaker advanced and met. 

‘*T have many things to inquire about,” 
said the former. ‘‘How do you succeed 
with the Blackfeet ? ”’ 

‘* At first I was looked upon with distrust, 
but my wife at length restored confidence; 
80 you see it is a good thing to have an In- 
dian wife, though she be but half an Indian.” 

‘* Well ?”’ said Mariot, impatiently. 

‘** A party of one hundred young warriors 
are already on the alert, and it will be very 
strange indeed if ”»—— 

The remainder of the sentence was spoken 
in a tone so low, that Brion could not hear 
it; he therefore crept nearer. 

‘* Be very sure that you make no mistake, 
for my own party are now encamped in a 
valley not far below us.”’ 

** Diable! that is bad, for all is fish that 
comes to their net—the Blackfeet, I mean. 
If they should strike their trail, I could not 
restrain them. I have seen Ravenclaw, a 
chief of great consequence; but he dislikes 
me, and is too proud to be advised or led by 
one with white blood in hls veins. I spoke 
of Redpath; but my curiosity provoked him; 
he frowned and looked dangerous, and in a 
terrible voice told me to begone, and put 
a bridle on my tongue; since that, I have not 
dared to speak the name of Redpath.” 

‘* Nor is there need; he is already upon the 
trail, doing his fearful work. Three have 
been stricken, and more will follow. Dis- 
content is in the camp—the expedition will 
fail.”’ 

** Ah!’ said Brion. 

‘¢ Did you hear anything ? ’ asked Beaver- 
taker. 

Mariot said no. 

‘* Diable! can this be true, do you think, 
Monsieur Mariot ?”’ 
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**Can what be true?” 
‘That Redpath is on the trail of Ben 
Brion’s brigade.” 

** Mon Dieu, it is a fact! He kills with a 
steel arrow which pierces the brain. It is 
terrible, but does my work—it cripples the 
power of that accursed company that threat- 
ens to ruin the house of Bellmar and Mariot.”’ 

*¢ You run some risk yourself,’’ said Beav- 
ertaker. 

‘¢T know it; therefore my stay with the 
band will be short. I have already sprung 
my mine on the diccontented ones. I have 
worked on their fears and their cupidity. I 
shall take away at least a dezen of his men, 
which will be a severe blow. Meantime, 
have your warriors concealed in the canon 
which you named when I saw you before, 
and 

understand,” said the half-breed, in- 
terrupting him. 

‘“‘They have some good horses—a fact 
which it would be well to let your red devils 
know.” 

‘‘ They shall be stolen,” replied Beaver- 
taker. 

‘They may, perchance, cache some of 
their goods.” 

‘* We will open the cache.” 

“‘ They, possibly, may wish to fight ?” 

We will fight them, monsieur.”’ 

‘ Foudre! that is as it should be. Now I 
must see my band of trappers and hunters.’” 

‘** Did you come with them ?”’ 

‘““No, with a small company of United 
States soldiers, who were sent to Fort Lara- 
mie. I found Kincaid, who bore me company 
till this morning—or, rather, till yesterday 
morning, as it is now past midnight—and by 
whose means I have held communication 
with the captain of my band. I shall meet 
Kincaid at the Red Buttes, where he is this 
moment, probably, awaiting me with two 
horses.”’ 

After further conversation, Pierre Mariot 
left the canon, followed by Brion, who felt 
too much interest in his movements to dis- 
miss him from further espionage. Kincaid 
was with the horses at the specified place, 
and the worthy pair rode away together. 
Fortunately for the partisan, the ground was 
of such a nature that they could not proceed 
very fast, so that he kept in sight of them 
without much exertion. They conversed 
but little, and Brion could not hear what 
they said. They finally reached the valley 
near where Beavertaker found Ravenclaw, 
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as related in another chapter. Entering it, 
the mountaineer saw the fires of an encamp- 
ment. The camp was large, extending some 
rods along the valley, numbering, he judged, 
by a casual survey, one hundred persons, or 
even more. 

The horses and pack-mules of the party 
were side-lined and quietly feeding within 
eight feet of the band; and it was there that 
Mariot stopped, sending forth Kincaid to re- 
quest Captain Callard, the leader, to come to 
him. While Pierre was waiting, Brion 
placed himself in a position to hear to the 
best advantage, with the least danger of dis- 
covery. The rival partisan came, when the 
same matters were talked of that had been 
discussed by the half-breed. Those topics 
having been considered, Callard broached 
another, which had the merit of novelty and 
inerested Brion equally as much. 

‘‘There is one circumstance to which I 
must call your attention,” said Callard. “A 
youth joined us at Fort Leavenworth, whose 
conduct has been suspicious. Once, cer- 


tainly, he has had communication with Cap- 
tain Brion’s band, and on several occasions 
has manifested a desire to visit the camp of 
ovr rivals; but he has been so closely 


watched, that, save in the instance I have 
named, I do not think he has been able to do 
much mischief, if such was his intention.” 

Brion did not say ‘* Ah!” but he thought 
it, which answered his purpose. 

**An informer among your men may do 
incalculable iujury,’’ said Mariot earnestly. 

‘This is not all, Monsieur Mariot; it is 
said by some in camp that this youth is a 
woman.”’ 

Diable! exclaimed Mariot. 

** Ah!” said Brion, in a whisper. 

‘* A woman ?”’ added Pierre. 

‘* A woman! ”’ repeated Callard. 

‘* What the deuce could send a woman 
among you ?”’ asked Mariot, angrily. 

‘* It may have been love of adventure; it 
may have been simply love.” 

‘* A woman!—love! Callard, this is get- 
ting romantic.” 

** Remember, that it is first to be known 
that the youth is a woman, and then wheth- 
er she is in love, before we can judge if 
things are growing romantic or not.” 

** By what name is this youth called ?” 

** Crevier.” 

‘* What is his deportment, generally ? ” 

‘“* He is singularly reserved—holds himself 


aloof from the men, loves solitude, and his - 
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sole companion is a colored man who attends 
him like a shadow, treating him with very 
great deference.” 

‘* The colored man is his servant, and ap- 
peared with him in the first instance ? ’’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘** What was his ostensible object in attach- 
ing himself to your party ?” 

‘*To join his father, he said, who has a. 
trading-house on the Yellow Stone. Fearful 
that he might be a spy ia the service of the 
American Fur Company, I have kept a con- 
stant watch on his movements.”’ 

**T must see this Crevier; do me the favor 
to ask him to come here.” 

Crevier soon appeared, fullowed by a stout 
African. Brion recognized his youthful 
visitor, and regretted more than ever his 
unfriendly suspicions at the time of their 
first meeting. He looked upon his comely 
face and slender figure with new interest, 
doubting not but a woman’s heart was beat- 
ing beneath that masculine garb. 


CHAPTER VII. 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES ARE MADE. 


IERRE MARIOTC had dismounted and 
was standing with his right arm on the 
saddle, his face partially concealed from the 
eyes of the approaching youth by the horse’s 
head. Crevier advanced hesitatingly, the 
negro pressing closer to him as he drew 
near. The partisan was nervously anxious 
to obtain a fair view of his features—a fact 
showing an important change in his feelings 
since the night Crevier sat by his lonely fire. 
** It is indeed a woman,” he said mentally. 
Mariot was no less anxious to see the 
youth and mark his bearing. 

** Well, sir,” said Pierre, abruptly, “I _ 
have sent for you to ask a few questions 
concerning your father’s trading-house on 
the Yellow Stone River.”’ 

Crevier recoiled at the sound of Mariot’s 
voice, and was much agitated. The negro 
whispered to him, which in some degree 
restored his self-possession. The partisan 
noticed that Mariot evinced surprise, which 
betrayed itself in his tones. 

** Why do you wish to question me ?”’ re- 
plied Crevier, with some trepidation. 

** For the object I have stated.” 

‘What if refuse to answer them?’ 
Crevier replied. 

**]T shall be obliged to compel you, possi- 
bly.” 
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‘¢?Member dis chile am here! ’’ said the 
African to Crevier, looking menacingly at 
Mariot. 

‘* Let that nigger be silent!” added Mar- 
iot, sternly. 

‘* He has a right to speak, I think; he is 
not in your employ, and therefore not re- 
sponsible to you, but to myself alone,’’ con- 
tinued Crevier, with spirit. 

“Dat am ’zactly it!’ quoth Balaam, 
whose name had the merit of being Scrip- 
tural, 

‘* Captain Callard, will you rap that nigger 
over the head ?”’ said Mariot. 

Captain Callard manifested a disposition 
to rap Balaam over the head, but that nigger 
doubled a very large fist and held it so Cal- 
’ lard could see it, which had the desired ef- 
fect to restrain his enthusiasm. 

**Do you know, sir,’’ Mariot continued, 
addressing Crevier, ‘‘ that I’m disposed to 
consider you a spy in the employ of the 
American Fur Company ?”’ 

‘You are at liberty to think so,’’ was the 
rejoinder. 

‘*¢ Captain Callard, it will be necessary that 
this young man be severely punished, as an 
example to others.” 

‘That is my opinion, Monsieur Mariot.”’ 

The partisan was observing Mariot as well 
as his position would allow, and plainly per- 
ceived that he was endeavoring to terriify 
Crevier and throw him off his guard; but if 
that was his intention, he failed—the youth 
remained undaunted. 

‘‘ How are spies usually punished, cap- 
tain?”’ 

Oh, with death, monsieur, always.”’ 

‘“*That was my impression. What is this 
black man’s name ?”’ 

Baiaam,” said Callard. 

‘* Well, Balaam will have to suffer with 
his master.” 

In answer to this consoling information, 
Balaam looked at the moon and winked as- 
siduously. 

“Leave me a few moments with this 
young man, captain, and take the nigger 
with you.” 

‘* Come, Balaam,”’ said Callard. 

‘¢] stay with massa, allers,’’ replied Ba- 
jaam, firmly. 

** But I wish you to go,” said Mariot. 

*¢ An’ I wish to stay where I is,’’ returned 
Balaam, pertinaciously. 

The captain approached him with the in- 
tention of laying his right hand upon his 


shoulder to lead him away; but Balaam as- 
sumed such a belligerent attitude that he 
deemed it prudent to forego his purpose and 
walked off without him. 

‘* This is all very strange,” said Mariot, 
when the captain was out of hearing. 

‘¢ What do you refer to?” asked Crevier, 
in a faltering voice. 

“It is useless to wear the mask longer, 
Mademoiselle Mignon.” 

‘* My secret is discovered; alas!” cried the 
youth. 

‘Oh, it required but a glance to penetrate 
your disguise. He that loves has sharp 
eyes,” Mariot rejoined, with something of 
triumph in his manner. 

** Let me entreat that you will not betray 
me, Monsieur Mariot?” said Mignon, in 
supplicating tones. 

‘* Ah, Mignon, had it been for my sake, 
I should be the happiest of men; but I dare 
not flatter myself that such is the case,”’ said 
Pierre, softly. 

‘¢ For his sake! ’’ muttered Brion. 

**Do not flatter yourself too much, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

‘¢Then you had another object in view ?” 

‘¢ Your vanity is without parallel! ” 

** You persist in averring that you have 
not regretted—that is, that you have not 
changed your mind in regard ”»—— 

To your proposal ? 

Yes.” 

‘¢ T should hate myself, if I had no nobler 
object in view, Monsieur Pierre! ”’ 

** And very properly, too,’”’ quoth Brion to 
himself, whose heart was beating violently. 

‘*Diable! you are the same. I had 
hoped 

‘* That I had repented ? ”’ 

Precisely.” 

** But you see I have not?” 

**Do you know, Mademoiselle Bellmar, 
that this frankness may injure you ?”’ 

Explain.” 

*¢ Do you not perceive that you are in my 
power ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, you are there! ”’ 

Yes, I command here. I sued at West- 
port.” 

‘**T forgot for the instant 1 was talking to 
a villain,” replied Mignon, with dignity. 

“Excellent! quoth the partisan. ‘* She 
has him there.” 

‘* Mignon, reflect upon your situation. I 
have power to protect you, to keep your 
secret, to preserve you from ridicule.” 
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‘« And if you were a gentleman you would 
do so unconditionally.” 

‘‘That your conduct has been bold and 
unmaidenly, I think you must own; with 
such a precedent before me, I may venture 
to be bold and unmanly. What have you to 
answer to such logic? ”’ 

‘‘Unmanly you are; but if by boldness 
you mean physical courage, I should say you 
will never be bold.”’ 

‘* Be sarcastic if you will; yet it seems to 
me that we meet under circumstances in 
which you would do well to abate your pride 
and hold humbler language. You are at 
present under my authority.” 

‘*] do not acknowledge your authority. 
You cannot without an unwarrantable usurp- 
ation of power restrain my actions or control 
my movements.”’ 

‘* Your personal comfort shall be attended 
to as far as my means will allow, and you 
shall be treated with respect by my men; 
but they must know that you are not at 
liberty to leave the party.” 

‘* Dare you thus presume to take from me 
my freedom? By what right, Monsieur 
Mariot, do you thus assume authority over 
me?” 

‘* By the right of might.” 

‘* That is very well answered; but hear my 
protest. I will not submit to your tyranny. 
There must be men of honor in your party. 
I will throw myself upon their generosity; 
they will protect me.” 

‘* These men are in my pay.” 

‘* And my father’s, too; you forget that 
you are his junior partner.”’ 

‘*T remember everything that I wish to 
remember, Mademoiselle Bellmar.”’ 

A rare faculty.” 

‘In the name of all that is wild and mar- 
velous, tell me your motive for unsexing 
yourself, and running such a quixotic 
career ?”? 

“That is a secret in my own keeping, 
fortunately.” 

‘** Your motive must have been extraordi- 
nary. Your father will lose his reason when 
he hears of this.” 

**God avert such a calamity!’ exclaimed 
Mignon, with fervor. 

‘* You do well to invoke the name of God 
after committing this fatalerror. You should 
have reflected and deported yourself as be- 
comes one of your sex and age. But this 


mountain pilgrimage, I’l1l wager my reputa- 
tion, is all for love.” 
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‘* Don’t wager your reputation, Monsieur 
Pierre; the stake is too great.’’ 

sustain your part bravely, 
admit; but be assured I’ll probe your secret 
to the bottom. Ah, Mignon, the time will 
come when you shall redden with shame at 
the sound of my voice, I shall so remind you 
of your folly.” 

“‘It reminds me of everything absurd at 
this moment.”’ 

Balaam rubbed his hands and laughed. 
Mariot bit his lip with vexation, and called 
Callard, who was waiting him at the nearest 
fire. He came, and with him two persons, 
Grenier and Kincaid. 

‘* Men,” said Mariot, ‘‘ you are to watch 
this youth, this Monsieur Crevier, and his 
servant, and see that they do not leave the 
party. I have special reasons for wishing 
them to remain with us.” 

Callard bowed and smiled. 

‘¢ Captain,”’ said Mignon, gently, ‘‘ I hope 
we shall be friends.”’ 

‘*T—I trust so,” responded Callard, con- 
siderably embarrassed. 

‘‘ Here is my hand, captain,’ she added, 
extending that little member with charming 
grace to the leader, who could not refuse the 
tempting offer; while Pierre beheld the act 
with ill-concealed anger and jealousy. 

‘* And yet, mad—Mr. Crevier, I mean—I 
expect I shall be obliged to restrict you to 
certain limits; but my authority shall be 
mildly exerted, believe me.” 

‘* Beware, captain,” said Pierre, with a 
forced smile. ‘* You’re upon dangerous 
ground.”’ 

Mariot had advanced a little, and now 
stood two paces in front of his horse, with 
the bridle upon his arm. Callard, Kincaid 
and Grenier were at his right, at the dis- 
tance of three or four yards, while Mignon 
and Balaam were on the left. Brion occu- 
pied a position to see the parties very well. 
What had just passed between the captain 
and Mignon did not escape his notice, but 
gave a painful sensation which was new to 
him. Possibly it was for Callard that she 
left a happy home to tempt the danzers and 
hardships of the mountain. Although the 
idea was unpleasant for a moment, he really 
envied the captain. 

‘* Fortunate man,’’ he murmured. ‘ For- 
tunate man; you have pressed that little 
hand.” 

The partisan’s brow clouded; sorrow and 
indignation were contending within. At 
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one moment his limbs seemed losing their 
strength; at another he appeared to be suffo- 
cating with some new malady that pressed 
his heart from his chest to his throat. He 
bent forward that not a word might escape 
him, so intensely interesting were the devel- 
opments. Mariot turned to Grenier, and 
said:— 

‘*T suppose you are ready to render an 
account of what you have done ?”’ 

Grenier was about to reply, when some 
object whistled through the air. Grenier 
threw up his hands, rolled his eyes wildly, 
and fell upon his face. There were simul- 
taneous cries of astonishment. The long, 
smoothly-wrought shaft of an arrow pro- 
truded from Grenier’s head. Mariot pro- 
ceeded from the spot in absolute terror, as if 
expecting to feel the point of the steel bolt 
in his own brain. 

‘* Mon Dieu!” he cried with a shudder. 

‘* Pierre Mariot,” exclaimed Mignon point- 
ing at Grenier, ‘‘ read your destiny; behold 
how Heaven will punish your evil deeds!” 

** Doomed! ”? muttered Kincaid, despair- 
ingly, dropping his chin upon his breast, 
while Callard, with more presence of mind, 
sprang into the adjoining thicket, rifle in 
hand. 

‘*Come back!’’ shouted Mariot; but Cal- 
lard was already in the bushes. It was for- 
tunate for Brion that the captain turned to 
the northern instead of the western side, for 
it was from that quarter that the arrow had 
apparently been projected. After beating 
about in the thicket a few minutes, Callard 
returned, having seen no enemy. 

** Look at your misguided instrument and 
tell me if you are prepared to go as sudden- 
ly,” said Mignon to Pierre, warningly. 

‘* Instrument!’ repeated Mariot, with a 
quickness that proved she had touched a 
sensitive spot. ‘* You know too much, Mig- 
non!”’ 

‘* Now, would it not be singular, Monsieur 
Mariot, if you should meet the fate of the 
man at our feet ?””’ she resumed impressively. 

Pierre looked at the dead man and breathed 
heavily; an indefinable awe was tugging at 
his heart—a phantom hand menaced him. 

Callard attempted to draw the arrow from 
Grenier’s head; but it broke close to the 
skull, the steel point remaining imbedded in 
the brain. 

Mignon and Balaam walked toward the 
encampment; Mariot followed in three 
minutes—the camp was astir, hunters and 
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trappers running to the plaee where Grenier 
had fallen. 

The partisan hurried away from the local- 
ity much excited by what he had seen and 
heard. Indeed, it was to him a night of 
startling revelations; but being of a strong, 
well-balanced mind, he regained his wonted 
calmness—to appearance—before he reached 
the encampment of his band. Buckeye met 
him outside the corral, where he had been 
impatiently awaiting him. 

‘“*By the head of Joe Smith!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I’ve a nice bone for you to pick, 
and have been waitin’ to throw it to you for 
more than three hours.” 

‘Well, give it a toss—I will catch it,” 
quoth Brion. 

*¢ You’ll growl over it, warrant.” 

promise not to bite.” 

‘Well, here it is; there’s mutiny in the 
camp—the trappin’ business is at a discount, 
and gold huntin’ in the Aztec kentry is ata 
premium.” 

‘*Who is at the head of the new enter- 
prise?” 

‘* Headley, of course; but that new feller, 
the Frenchman, sprung the trap on ’em.”’ 

‘“‘Why, Headley apologized for his con- 
duct! ”’ 

‘¢ Perhaps he will again; comes kind 0’ 
nat’ral to him, don’t it?’ 

*“*T, too, have made discoveries, Buck- 
eye.” 

Open your pack.”’ 

‘“‘Tf I possess any considerable tact in 
reading human character, you are an honest 
man. May I reckon upon your friendship 
and assistance ?”” 

‘* By the head of Joe Smith, yes! When 
I forgit to treat you like a friend and 
brother, may the arrow of Redpath pierce 
my brain!’ 

‘* You are sincere, and I will make you 
the repository of important matters. It will 
be a relief to share the secrets of a night 
with one whom I am sure will not betray 
me.” 

The partisan then narrated the incidents 
already placed before the reader, reserving 
to himself the privilege of representing Mig- 
non in a way as favorable to her as the case 
would possibly admit. Of his passion for 
her he said nothing: indeed, he was not will- 
ing to acknowledge the existence of such a 
sentiment, even to himself; and the pains 
he took to conceal it served to awaken sus- 
picions in the mind of the trapper. 
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‘“ A reg’lar conspiracy; very curious con- 
sarn; lucky thing that you watched Mon- 
sieur Mariot. I concluded there was some- 
thin’ wicked in him while I lay listenin’ 
among the packs and saddles to his grand 
talk about gold diskiveries, and the castle of 
Montezuma, which is a humbug. The vil- 
lian has used a good deal of nat’ral cun- 
nin’ in layin’ his plans, but the tables may 
be turned on him, notwithstandin’, The 
heathen riptile with the bow is arter him, 
and he’ll leave some of his men behind him, 
even as you have. The divil takes care of 
his own, it is said; if it wasn’t so, we might 
expect to hear some day that Monsieur 
Mariot had felt the sharp p’int of the steel 
arrow.”? 

‘‘He will return before morning, hoping 
his absence has not been noticed,” said 
Brion, very earnestly. 

‘He will come back to conduct Headley 
and his friends to the Casa Montezuma, and 
the land of treasure. How shall you receive 
him, cap’n?”’ 

‘IT have not matured my plan, yet. In- 
deed, Iam much disturbed and confused by 
the extraordinary things that have—provi- 
dentially, let me believe—fallen under my 
observation. I need-time to reflect—to re- 
solve on a course of conduct that shall be the 
most judicious, the best for my employers, 
my men, and lastly myself; for self, friend 
Buckeye, in an affair like this, ought to come 
last, and not be made to occupy the first 
place in my thoughts. Danger encircles me 
like a belt; but men have been in more pre- 
carious positions, and lived to tell the story 
of their escape; thus may it be with me. 
There are some veterans in my party that I 
can rely on; they will not fail me, I trust, in 
an emergency. Wecan deal with the Black- 
feet warriors. A surprise would be disas- 
trous, extremely; but that peril is now com- 
paratively small. To know an enemy’s 
order of battle is to know how to meet him. 
With your aid, it will be difficult for a war 
party of an hundred to approach our camp 
without discovery. I count you a dozen 
ordinary men; because you have much ex- 
perience in Indian policy, and know how to 
look through the double sights.” 

** That’s a compliment I’m proud of, inso- 
much as it wasn’t said by a common man by 
way of flattery. Cap’n, I am at your orders 
from this minute; tell me to do this or that, 
to reconnoitre, to follow trail, to watch for 
an enemy by night, to fight till the last gasp, 
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and I’ll do it without questions. It’s an of- 
fer I never made afore, but by the beard of 
Joe Smith, there’s somethin’ in ye I like.’ 

The partisan smiled pleasantly and held 
out his hand. Buckeye gave it a rough and 
hearty grasp, thus sealing the friendly com- 
pact which was to last as long as the lives of 
the parties. 


It is now time that we return to Mignon, 
and take a casual glance at the passage of 
events somewhat in their regular order. 
Mariot speedily made Bellmar acquainted 
with the fact that mademoiselle had repudi- 
ated the long talked-of alliance. That gen- 
tleman received the information with more 
calmness than he had anticipated. He told 
Pierre to be patient; he would see his daugh- 
ter; he trusted the matter would be satisfac- 
torily arranged; there was no need of excite- 
ment; he had skill to manage it properly. 
Mariot was led to hope in the ultimate sur- 
render of the fair citadel; we will learn how 
he prospered in his hopes. 

Monsieur Bellmar at length broached the 
subject gently to Mignon, who demanded to 
know why he was desirous of such a union. 
He replied that he was anxious for such a 
consummation for several reasons. 

‘¢ Is Monsieur Mariot a man of honor?”’ 
she asked. 

Bellmar was confused. 

** As much so perhaps as the average of 
mankind.”’ 

*“*Ts he possessed of even common hon- 
esty ?”’ resumed Mignon, taking her father’s 
hand. 

‘¢ What a strange question, Mignon,” he 
returned. 

‘“*Do you consult my happiness only in 
this alliance ?”’ she demanded. 

*¢ What else should I consult ?”’ 

‘¢ Interest—worldly interest, possible.” 

‘¢ Such a marriage would be advantageous 
in a pecuniary point of view, I admit.” 

“Do you fear his anger in case of my 
refusal ?” 

Pierre, you remember, inherited. his 
father’s property, which was worth at his 
decease far more than mine; Pierre wished 
to enlarge our business when he succeeded 
his father in the house, and having consid- 
erable money, the savings of my late part- 
ner, he made an investment of capital be- 
yond my means, so that, in truth, I am his 
debtor to a large amount, which might make 
it exceedingly awkward, should he wish for 
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a dissolution of the house of Bellmar & 
Mariot.”’ 

‘¢ But all your resources are not invested; 
during the many years of your labors you 
must have amassed enough to ensure you a 
competence ? ”’ 

‘*T have laid by something for you, my 
child, which you shall have.” 

‘* Well, then, my father, let us be content. 
Pierre is a villain, and I will not consent to 
be united to a bad man. Whenever you 
are closeted with him you should pray, ‘ Lead 
me not into temptation, but deliver me from 
all evil.’ ”’ 

‘“*One would think you had been listen- 
ing!” he exclaimed, with displeasure. 

** And correctly, too; for I happened to be 
in the room adjoining the library at the time 
of your interview with Pierre in regard to 
the American Fur Company.” 

‘*¢ And you heard all?” cried Bellmar, ex- 
citedly. 

** All, my father. And I heard, also, what 
you did not—the development of his nefari- 
ous scheme.”’ 

‘¢ The following day, with three men?” 

“Yes. Can you now say to me, ‘My 
daughter, I wish you to marry Monsieur 
Mariot, for he is a worthy man’ ?” 

Bellmar pressed his hands to his forehead 
and made no answer. 

Mignon related circumstantially all that 
had transpired at the interview between 
Mariot, Grenier, Kincaid and Gardette, to 
which her auditor listened without once 
looking at her or changing his attitude. 

*¢ Ts all this villainy to transpire without 
one effort to prevent it?’ Mignon asked, 
with ingenuous warmth, when the narration 
was completed. 

‘* What can be done? Mariot will act as 
he pleases,”’ said Bellmar. 

‘¢ What, will you suffer yourself to be com- 
promised in character by the machinations 
of a bad man! Do you not see that his evil 
scheming must sooner or later become known? 
Too many persons have his secret in posses- 
sion, each of whom would betray him fora 
few dollars. Are you then to connive at 
murder, my dear father? Are you willing 
to be the accomplice of assassins ?”’ 

Mignon spoke earnestly, and Bellmar be- 
gan to be startled by her representations. 

‘¢ Indeed, you move me, Mignon. I had 


not considered the subject in a light so 
serious.” 


“Your hairs, my father, are already sil- 
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Act while there is time, I entreat you!” 
‘*T am powerless, powerless! 


way. I cannot overtake them, if I would; 


for you know, Mignon, that the fire and 


energy of youth departed yearsago. I regret 
what he has done, extremely; his plans are 
both rash and wicked. Mon Dieu, my child, 
I am troubled.” 

‘* Now you speak according to the dictates 
of nature and religion, and your voice is 
pleasant. Ah, if you listen to Pierre, you 
will leave me but a legacy of infamy!” 

** But what can I do, girl?” 

** Dissolve all connection with Mariot, 
even at a great pecuniary sacrifice. Let him 
withdraw his capital—suffer him to do his 
worst—the law will protect you; you will be 
the gainer to rid yourself of him at any 
price.” 

“I believe that is the truth, Mignon. 
Worldly interests may have blinded my eyes, 
but do you think -I am avery bad man at 
heart, my daughter ?”’ 

**Oh, no, at heart you are good; therefore 
you should not be unequally yoked with an 
unbeliever in human virtue, a contemner of 
bonesty, a scoffer at religion, an apostate 
from honor. Say you will try to save Brion’s 
party from destruction, and let the house of 
Bellmar & Mariot fall? How your gray 
hairs would look at the bar of justice; how 
your head would droop with shame under 
the heavy pressure of guilt! ” 

Perhaps Mariot will relent.” 

‘¢* But you have said that it is already too 
late; he has sent hired assassins to dog the 
honest partisan, to cut off men engaged ina 
lawful calling.’’ 

‘*Parbleu! women’s instincts are said to 
be quick and true; come, what shall I do?” 

** You will trust it to me?” 

*¢T will trust it to you.”’ 

‘And you will allow me money, and 
whatever I may wish?” 

Mignon embraced her fa:her, who went 
op to say that business would compel him to 
go to St. Louis, to be absent three weeks; 
but he trusted in her discretion, having 10 
fears that she would be guilty of follies. 

‘‘Your mind,” he continued, “ is fertile 
in expedients, while mine, Mignon, has lost 
the greater part of its strength and vigor. I 
am willing—I am more than willing—I am 
anxious that Pierre’s desigus should be 


very; would you add crime to age, and die 
with the dark mark of Cain upon your brow? 


Mariot has 
sent his emissaries; they are far upon their 
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thwarted. But Brion has gone, and I know 
not where he is to be found. Whether his 
men are at Fort Leavenworth or on the 

way, I know not. We hoped our party 

would be in advance of him, but his activity 

has outdone us. If Brion is at Fort Leaven- 

worth, a faithful messenger might be sent to 

warn him to be on his guard—without com- 

promising myself or Mariot. A few vague 

hints, judiciously thrown out, would be suf- 

ficient, without calling any names, or indi- 

cating the precise nature of the danger.” 

‘Was not Captain Brion here a week 
ago ?”? 

“ Yes, he was after men; but most of them 
being already engaged by me, he left the 
same day, and since that time has passed 
through all the frontier towns of any note, 
in search of hunters and trappers. And this 
is why it is so difficult to find him.” 

‘* When will your band be ready to start?” 

“In ten days.”’ 

‘* Numbering how many men ?”’ 

hundred.”’ 


on. ‘** And commanded by?”’ 
Captain Callard.”’ 
1 at The foregoing conversation led to an ex- 
traordinary resolution, which resulted in the 
‘ore pilgrimage of Mignon, in male attire, to the 
an western wilds. She hoped to find the parti- 
r of san at Fort Leavenworth, make such com- 
tate munication as she might without directing 
n’s suspicion toward her father, and return 
> of without a protracted absence. She waited 
Tray her father’s departure with impatience, that 
now she might put her plan into execution; but 
der he delayed it day afterday. Ten days elapsed 
before he set out for St. Louis, and even 
then Callard had not secured his full com- 
too plement of men. 
the Mignon abandoned the expectation of find- 
ina ing Brion at Fort Leavenworth, so much 
time had passed since he left Westport, and 
1 to therefore determined upon that course of 
\?* conduct which finally introduced her to the 
reader on the prairies. 
Having once formed the project, she set 
and about preliminary operations with an earn- 
estness that conquered obstacles, and a fore- 
rent sight that would not have been discreditable 
n to toa veteran trapper. Her perspicacity owed 
2ks; much of its acuteness, however, to observa- 
no tion, derived from the associations which 
her father’s business naturally threw around 
rtile her. From her earliest recollections she had 
lost seen hunters and trappers, and heard their 


tales of adventure; they were a class whose 
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habits and peculiarities were most familiar. 
She knew the nature of the perils that at- 
tended them in their long excursions, amid 
the rugged and snowy mountains, what kind 
of an outfit they needed, their mode of trav- 
eling and defence, and lastly how, when and 
where they practised their trade. 

Balaam was a faithful servant, who had 
been many years in the family. It was the 
particular wish of Madame Bellmar, at the 
time of her decease, which was when Mig- 
non was but a child, that Balaam should al- 
ways be considered a member of the house- 
hold and be treated with kindness, which 
desire had been strictly observed and re- 
spected. Balaam was not, as the reader may 
be inclined to conjecture, feeble, and in his 
dotage, but robust, and a giant in strength. 
At fifty years, with power undiminished by 
hardship and abuse, he was at the best 
period of his manhood. Mignon found in 
him an able coadjutor—after she had over- 
come his scruples, and silenced his objec- 
tions—for Balaam had twice been to Bell- 
mar’s trading-house in the country of Nez 
Perces. 

When her preparations were completed, 
she proceeded to Fort Leavenworth, accom- 
panied by this faithful friend and servant. 
Brion had departed. 

The description of the slender youth, in 
the opening chapter, precludes the necessity 
of describing Mignon’s appearance when she 
joined the trappers at Fort Leavenworth. 
Previous to starting, she wrote an affection- 
ate letter for her father—who two days be- 
fore had left for St. Louis—plaeing it where 
he would be sure to find it. The advent of 
Mignon among the hunters was looked upon 
by Callard with suspicion; she soon perceived 
that she was watched, and deprecated from 
her heart that selfish interest that fills the 
human heart with distrust. 


Balaam,” said Mignon, ‘‘ is there not. 
something you wish to say to me?” 

‘* Dar is, Massa Crevier,’’ replied Balaam. 

‘* Well, there is no one in hearing; pro- 
ceed.”’ 

** Does ye see dat fire ober dar?” 

Yes, Balaam.”’ 

** Whose fire dat is, ye spect ?”’ 

Mignon answered that she could form no 
supposition, whatever. 

Balaam informed her that Captain Brion. 
was encamped there for the night. 
* Alone ?” inquired Mignon. 
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Balaam replied in the affirmative, explain- 
ing that his party were in advance, he hav- 
ing left Fort Leavenworth but a few hours 
before Callard began his march. 

‘*T must speak to Captain Brion,’ said 
Mignon. 

* Dat am diffikilt,” quoth Balaam. 

**Do you think we are watched?” 

Ebry minute, Missy Mignon.” 

‘* Hush, call me Master Crevier. I will 
put the matter to the test. I will walk leis- 
urely from the camp, and you will remain 
here. If I need you, I will discharge my 
rifle, the use of which you have so well 
taught me. If I am followed, you will be 
sure to observe the circumstances.” 

The fire to which Balaam had cited Mig- 
non’s attention, was distant nearly half a 
mile, but on account of an intervening valley 
did not seem half so far. 

She left the encampment, advancing with 
mingled emotions of timidity and heroism. 
How novel was her situation! What un- 
friendly constructions her conduct might 
bear! But she rose superior to weakness; 
she felt a strength that surprised herself, 
and prayed that those might be forgiven 
whose unhappy temperament it is to think 
evil of others. She would save her aged 
father from becoming partaker of another’s 
sins, from sharing another’s crime. That 
was just—that was praiseworthy—that was 
right—and all the sophistry in the world 
could not make right wrong. She grew 
strong in moral power, a shield of protection 
was over, above, around her. Her fears 
were dispelled by the strength of virtue, and 
the consciousness of truth. 

Mignon heard steps, and | oking around, 
saw Captain Callard following her. She 
paused upon a general eminence, the same 
where she first appeared to the reader. It 
has been shown how she reached the biv- 
ouac of Brion, meeting with a reception from 
that worthy man, which, though civil, was 
not cordial. 

Mignon’s calmness was severely shaken 
by the trapper’s coldness, which caused her 
to realize but too sensibly the peculiar awk- 
wardness of her position. To conceal her 
feelings, she assumed that thoughful, ab- 
stracted air which we noted in the proper 
place, such a mood giving her a natural 
pretext for averting her face from the moun- 
taineer. She had flattered herself that she 
could meet Brion unshrinkingly, and warn 
him of the danger impending without effort 


or hesitation; but now she found herself 
overwhelmed by innumerable scruples, and 
a diffidence quite unaccountable. 

She was observed, too; Callard was behind 
a tree, not fifty yards distant; he showed 
himself to Mignon, with his right forefinger 
upon his lips, and his left held up in menace; 
this pantomime signified that she should be 
silent. She was cruelly embarrassed; but 
a remarkable power of self-control kept her 
outwardly calm. She resolved not to be 
thwarted; when she had sufficient command 
over her voice, she said, without changing 
her meditative attitude or expression :— 

‘*Captain Brion, there is danger near you; 
I have come to put you on your guard; but I 
am watched; a man behind yonder tree is 
almost near enough to hear my voice.” 

Mignon waited for a response; the moua- 
taineer was already asleep. While Captain 
Callard was drawing nearer she arose to go, 
when to her horror, she discovered a serpent 
winding its unsightly body into a coil, three 
paces from the partisan’s head. To seize a 
long fagot and despatch the loathsome crea- 
ture, was the work of a moment only; she 
marveled at her own promptitude and bold- 
ness as soon as the deed was accomplished. 
Excited and trembling she hurried from the 
spot to mect Balaam who was approaching. 
Eluding Callard, she returned to the en- 
campment, glad that her feeble hand had 
been the instrument of Providence in the 
preservation of the trapper. 

It was after this partial failure that Mig- 
non resolved on another experiment. As 
has been anticipated, it was through her 
agency that the hatchet had been left where 
it would fall into the hands of Brion, the 
dumb bearer of a concealed message. Ba- 
laam had been trusted with that commission, 
and despite the espionage of Callard, suc- 
ceeded in discharging it successfully by adroit 
management. Mignon had enjoined on him 
to be careful that a portion of the slip of 
paper be left visible, that it might immedia- 
tely be seen by the finder; an item which he 
so far overlooked, that, as we have seen, it 
was several days before it attracted the par- 
tisan’s attention. To mystify the latter, 
Balaam had adopted the expedient of break- 
ing the trail by grasping a mammoth vine 
that hung pendant from a tree, and swinging 
himself forward across a small gully where 
the ground was soft; this was the way the 
trapper was baffled. 

By a skillful manceuvre, Mignon evaded 
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the vigilance of Callard, after the two bands 
had passed Fort Laramie, and joining the 
partisan, conversed with him in the manner 
related, not doubting but her warning had 
been read and understood; or, at least, suffi- 
ciently comprehended to make the captain 
so cautious as to frustrate the desiga of his 
enemies. She wished on that occasion to 
speak to him freely; but unfortunately she 
confounded Buckeye with Gardette, the half- 
breed, who was acting for Mariot; and heuce 


her silence on the subjeet ever uppermost in 
her thoughts. 

While she was planning an expedient to 
rid herself of his presence, Balaam appeared 
in the distance, motioning her to return to 
the party, inasmuch as her absence was ex- 
citing inquiry—a series of signals previously 
agreed upon. We are now ready to tell 
what happened to Mignon after her unex- 
pected interview with Monsieur Mariot. 


[To be continued.] 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
TRICKS OF DIAMOND MEN. 


* HEN people are choosing diamonds,”’ 

said a dealer, ‘they should ask 
themselves the following questions: Is their 
transparency conspicuous? How much do 
they resemble a dewdrop hanging from a 
white rose; that is, are they of pure water 
and do they possess the power of refraction 
toa high degree? Have they a full play of 
color? Are the facets sharply cut and per- 
fectly defined? Is the stone of good pro- 
portions—not shallow, proportionate to face? 
Lastly, has it perceptible imperfections ? 
The latter point is in itself sufficient reason 
why diamonds should be purchased from re- 
sponsible retailers, whose guarantees are 
not wind, who would be willing to rectify 
any accidental error. Two diamonds may 
appear of perfectly equal worth to the unin- 
itiated, but a flaw in one of them might cut 
its value in two, and nobody but a good 
judge could even see the fault. 

** The three main flaws are termed ‘ feath- 
ers,’ ‘clouds,’ and ‘sand.’ ‘ Feathers’ are 
little rents or fissures in the interior of the 
stone. At times there may be a half dozen 
of these flaws that cannot be detected with- 
out the aid of a glass, and then only by those 
who know how to look for them. ‘Clouds’ 
are gray, brown, or white spots, also in the 
interior of the stone, and are much easier to 
find than ‘feathers.’ ‘Sand’ is seed—like 
little bodies, usually of white, brown, or 
neutral tints. When unusually fine and in 
large numbers, this flaw is termed ‘ dust.’ 
A few stones are also ‘chipped’—that is, 
there are fissures on the exterior edges of 


the facets. A bad chip or two largely reduces 
the value of a fairly good stone. 

‘In an article where not one in a thousand 
has any knowledge and not one in ten thou- 
sand is a connoisseur, there is necessarily a 
great deal of imposition. The tricks of the 
trade may be divided into three general sec- 
tions. The first and most common is when 
flawed, imperfe t or off-colored stones are 
sold for first-water gems. There is no such 
thing as an absolutely perfect, flawless dia- 
mond any more than there is a perfect speci- 
men of humanity in the world. What are 
called perfect stones are gems as flawless as 
any found, but if a glass of high power is 
used, imperfections can be found in the best 
of them. The selling of poor stones as per- 
fect ones takes place every day and almost 
every minute. The principal sufferers are 
would-be smart people who snatch at a 
‘bargain’ and get the worst of the deal. If 
people would recollect that fine diamonds 
are the easiest things in the world to sell; 
that any jeweler who deals in gems is al- 
ways willing to purchase at a small reduc- 
tion for prevailing rates, they would not be 
imposed upon so often. 

‘**The other two methods are simply rob- 
bery. Many imitation stones are still sold as 
genuine brilliants. In Europe, especially in 
Paris, the art of making fine imitations of 
diamonds has been bronght to perfection. 
Many of these, of course, are sold for what 
they are; many are made up to order for 
wealthy people, who, in temporary difficul- 
ties, wish to raise money on the real goods, 
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and have these stones set in the same style 
to wear while the gefiuine articles are lying 
at their ‘uncle’s.’ A fine imitation stone is 
often put into cluster or half-hoop rings by 
an unscrupulous jeweler. Some have even 
been set as solitaires (rings or earrings) and 
sold as genuine. Small fine paste has been 
used in combination with colored gems, such 
as .ubies, emeralds, sapphires, and others, 
and, when so mounted, they can victimize 
good judges and dealers. 

‘‘The third method is another bare-faced 
swindle. There are several precious stones 
which are of an entirely different composi- 
tion to the diamond, but resemble that gem 
so closely that none but experts can diatin- 
guish them, and even they have often to 
subject them to severe tests before they can 
discover the imposition. The basis of the 
diamond, as almost everybody knows, is car- 
bon. The stones I refer to have as their 
base alumina, and they are known in the 
trade under the general term ‘ carodums.’ 
The principal varieties sold and substituted 
for diamonds are the white sapphire, white 
topaz, and the jargon or zircon. All these 
imitate, when properly cut, the second-class 
diamonds with the most perfect fidelity, and 
when mounted an expert can seldom posi- 
tively determine their genuineness. 

‘“*The most extensive and costly fraud 
worked on dealers that I recollect took place 
in 1883. Our firm was robbed of nearly 
£25,000. It was called the coating system, 
and was discovered in Amsterdam and put 

into operation in London. By saturating 
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off-colored or yellow flawless stones worth 
from $18 to $25 a karat in a peculiar solu- 
tion it gave them the appearance of fine 
first-water stones worth from $100 a karat 
up. The simulation was perfect, and, while 
the dodge was new, it played havoc with the 
trade at large. The solution was effective 
for a few days or weeks only, and then the 
stones returned to their original ‘ off-colored 
condition.’ This scheme is defunct as far as 
the wholesale and jobbing trade is con- 
cerned, but it is still utilized to catch pawn- 
brokers and bargain-hunters. 

‘*The price of diamonds is an involved 
subject and requires life-long study. The 
old rule was that the value of two diamonds 
of like quality is proportionate to the square 
of their weights. Thus if a one-karat stone 
is worth $110, a two-karat gem would be 
worth $440, a three-karat $990. This basis 
would now be misleading, as it would assign 
altogether too high a price to the larger 
stones. For average flawless stones of pure 
water dealers usually ask from $100 to $135 
a karat; for two-karat gems, $320 to $335; 
for three-karat, $520 to $575; and propor- 
tionately for fractions of karats. 

‘* There are exceptionally fine stones that 
are entirely outside all rules and must be 
valued by themselves. Oddities, also, such 
as black, yellow, blue, and brown diamonds, 
if fine, also have a fancy price. I have 
known a fine black diamond, a little over a 
karat in weight, to be sold for nearly $1,000, 
and half that sum is ordinarily not at all out 
of the way.” 


JUNE. 


BY MRS. A. GIDDINGS PARK. 


HE sky is an ocean of deepest blue; 
The air is a sea of balm; 

The sunlight, a halo surrounding all; 
The breeze is a whispered psalm. 

Tis a perfect day, and earth is glad, 
Our hearts with her heart commune, 

As fondly rests on her mother-breast 
The golden head of June! 


The white rose nods to the proud red rose, 
That in blushing beauty stands; 

The ivy climbing the garden wali 
Reaches its stately hands 


To clasp the hand of the woodbine fair, 
At the time most opportune— 

For beauty and fragrance and love make rule 
In the blithesome heart of June! 


The birds are jubilant far and near, 
While they flit for their nestlings’ need ; 
The butterflies linger o’er daintiest cups 
Of nectar, nor moments heed. 
A charmed spell lingers o’er earth and sky, 
. Nature’s harp is in perfect tune, 
Not a string discordant or left unstrung 
In the mystical month of June! 
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A CONFLICT OF AUTHORITY. 


VHE story which I here relate is that of 
an incident in the career of my neigh- 
bor and friend, Captain Barnabas Gorham, 
a veteran mariner who has just retired on 
his laurels, after a rough and adventurous, 
but on the whole a successful, career. He 
isa man of honor and of spotless veracity, 
so far as my intimate knowledge of him en- 
ables me to judge, and I have no doubt that 
the circumstances as related by himself are 
true in every particular. 

Gorham, when a ycung man of seven-and- 
twenty—these figures representing less than 
half his present age—was sailing out of New 
York as mate of the packet-ship Endeavor, 
making voyages to Liverpool and back. He 
had been three years in the same employ, 
and stood high in the confidence and esteem 
of his commander, as well as of the agents 
of the company on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He felt himself a competent seaman and 
navigator, and was eagerly looking forward 
for some vacancy to occur which would give 
him promotion to the command of the ship, 
aud enable him to marry the maiden of his 
choice. It was an English girl at Liverpool 
who had levied an attachment upon him, but 
he determined not to commit natrimony and 
undertake family cares upon a mate’s pay. 

On one of the outward voyages of the 
Endeavor, when nearly in the longitude of 
the Azores, but a long way to the northward 
of the group, a sail was raised ahead; and 
on approaching her she was made out to be 
a small bark, lying with her main-topsail 
aback under easy sail. 

The stranger was, of course, set down as 
a whaler manceuvering in the pursuit of his 


regular business, and as the Endeavor was- 


carrying a press of canvas with a leading 
breeze, Captain Randall had no idea of stop- 
ping to communicate with her. But ona 
nearer approach it became evident that, al- 
though the bark was a whaler, her boats 
were all gone from the davits. They might, 
to be sure, have gone to a considerable dis- 
tance in pursuit of whales, but what was 
Strange was that there was no lookout-man 
even at the bark’s mast-head, nor could any 
person be seen moving either on or above 
the deck. The course of the ship was 
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changed to pass within hailing distance, but 
no response was received to the hail. A 
legion of ravenous sea-birds rose and took 
flight as the Endeavor ran past her stern, 
and an odor, not like that of Arabia Felix, 
was wafted from under the lee-quarter of 
the ‘*‘ Bohemia of New Bedford,” lying with 
a whale alongside in the fluke-chain. From 
all appearances the whale must have been 
dead many days. The view of the bark’s 
deck from the new direction still showed no 
living being in sight, and it became evident 
that something was wrong, some mystery 
about the deserted whaler which ought to be 
investigated. Captain Randall gave the 
order to haul in the studding-sails, and bring 
the ship to the wind. 

As soon as she was hove to, my friend 
Gorham was sent with a boat to board the 
Bohemia, and make observations. The re- 
sult of these was not such as to explain or 
throw light upon the mystery of her aban- 
donment. Everything was in tolerable order 
on board, and nothing indicated that any 
mutiny or difficulty had occurred. The log- 
book was found written up to noon on the 
29th day of May, though it was now the 
20th of June, showing that three weeks had 
elapsed since the desertion of the vessel. 

From the same source it appeared that 
Alfred Deroll was or had been master of the 
Bohemia, and Richard Clarke first-officer. 
The last entry of latitude on the log showed 
her to have been then some six degrees south 
of her present position, and not far from the 
Azores, when the accident, or whatever it 
might have been, occurred. She had been 
ever since lying on the port-tack, and gradu- 
ally working to the northward, and as she 
had met with a succession of moderate 
weather, and had, morever, been drifting 
the slick of the decaying whale, she had 
made a smooth sea of it, and everything re- 
mained safe in its place without loss or 
damage. 

Gorham did not stay long to take notes, 
but returned with his report to his superior 
officer. Here was a windfall indeed! The 
horizon had been sharply scanned in every 
quarter from the lofty mast-heads of the 
packet-ship, but no sail of any kind could be 
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discovered far or near, excepting the unin- 
habited whaler. It is not every day that one 
has the good fortune to pick up a ship, tight, 
stanch and strong, with neither owners nor 
crew to lay claim to her. 

A copy of the shipping-list which chanced 
to be at hand gave the date of the sailing of 
the Bohemia from New Bedford, her ton- 
nage, the captain and owner’s names, and 
reported her as having six hundred barrels 
of sperm oil in her hold but three months 
back. No doubt she had added to her catch- 
ings since that time, and the bark and her 
cargo were probably worth, in round num- 
bers, nearly forty thousand dollars. Sucha 
prize was not to be lost, for Gorham and his 
commander were both shrewd Yankees with 
an eye toa good fat salvage. It was possi- 
ble for the Endeavor to spare her mate and 
four men and a prize crew; and Barna Gor- 
ham, who felt a host in himself, was confi- 
dent that he could take the Bohemia into an 
American port even with a very small crew. 
The season of the year was favorable, and 
he could keep her under moderate canvas. 

Not many minutes were spent in prepara- 
tion, for it was only necessary to pass the 
personal effects of five men into the boat. 
The Bohemia was in good condition, with 
plenty of provisions, stores, and water on 
board; and within half an hour, Gorham had 
assumed his first command, and was cutting 
away the loathsome carcass of the whale 
from alongside, while the Endeavor had 
spread all her kites and was speeding away 
on her course toward the British Channel. 

Gorham’s instructions from Captain Ran- 
dall were to make the best of his way back 
to New York, and then to give up the prop- 
erty to the agents of the packet line, leaving 
the matter of adjustment in their hands. 
As soon, therefore, as the incumbrance of 
the whale was cleared away, the main-top- 
sail was filled away, and the courses set; 
keeping close on a wind, and heading nearly 
up to her course for the home-port. The 
topgallant-sails were suffered to remain 
furled, but Gorham did not propose, short- 
handed as he was, to carry sail like a full- 
manned ship. But the Bohemia proved a 
rapid sailor, and the weather continued fa- 
-vorable. Everything went on regularly and 
ship-shape, and repeated trials at the pumps 
showed the bark to be perfectly tight. 

Of course the new crew talked much about 
the mystery that surrounded the disappear- 
ance of the old one, and endeavored to ac- 
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count for it by a variety of theories, more or 
less absurd. As before related, there Was 
not the least evidence of mutiny or trouble 
on board, nothing denoting that the ship had 
been abandoned by reason of panic; all 
around had the appearance of the crew hav- 
ing left on some temporary business, intend- 
ing to return very soon. All the boats were 
gone, except one new one which was on the 
skids over the quarter-deck, where whalers 
usually carry their spare boats. Of course 
they might have gone in chase of more 
whales, after securing one alongside, and 
this seemed a natural explanation, suppos- 
ing they had lost the run of their ship by 
reason of darkness or otherwi3e; but who 
had ever heard of all hands leaving a ship at 
sea, even when a whaler, to take care of her- 
self without any ship-keeper? The case 
certainly had some strange features about it, 
and Gorham and his men, after discussing 
it, at length were obliged to dismiss the 
subject in an unsatisfied way. 

A week later the Bohemia, having made a 
good stretch to the southward and westward, 
was crossing one of the favorite whaling- 
grounds of the North Atlantic, and a whal- 
ing-brig was seen to windward with her 
boats down, and making various manceuvres. 
But, as all this was none of Gorham’s busi- 
ness, and he had no need to communicate 
with the brig, he kept steadily on his course. 
The brig’s boats apparently did not succeed 
in overtaking the whale, and having aban- 
doned the chase, were lying with their vars 
a-peak, when the Bohemia passed along 
under their lee, within a mile. One of the 
boats—there were only two of them—sud- 
denly headed off under the full impulse of 
both oars and sail, pulling directly athwart 
the bark’s track as if desirous to head her off 
and speak to her. 

Gorham had no o ‘jection to exchanging a 
few passing words with any brother seaman, 
if he could do so without deviating from his 
voyage; but was quite unprepared for the 
angry shouts and frantic gesticulations of 
the man at the steering-oar of the whale- 
boat. His peremptory orders to ‘* Heave to!” 
were enforced by a volley of oaths and 
threats, received only with a contemptuous 
smile. 

‘¢ What’s the matter with you, man?” he 
asked. ‘“‘And who are you, any how? 
What brig is that to windward ?” 

He caught the answer ‘ Draco, of Prov- 
incetown! ” from the boatsteerer in the head 
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of the boat, but the first speaker continued 
to shout like a madman. 

‘Who are you, I’d like to know? My 
name is Deroll, master of that ship, and I 
told you to heave to! How came you aboard 
of her, any way?” 

Picked her up adrift,’? was the cool 
reply. 

A fusilade of curses was sent after the 
bark, but the boat was soon left out of hear- 
ing. The oars were again manned, and she 
pulled up to meet the Draco, which was 
coming to take up her boats. 

The brig hovered about the bark’s weath- 
er-quarter, keeping the same course with 
her; and during the night the wind entirely 
died away, so that both vessels were be- 
calmed next morning within two miles of 
each other. Soon after sunrise a boat was 
seen approaching the Bohemia, and Captain 
Deroll, though flushed and tremulous from 
excitement, restrained himself and kept a 
civil tongue, until he was alongside the 
bark. 

Gorham handed him the man-ropes, and 
received him with proper courtesy as he 
came in on decks. 
about him, but seemed struck dumb, for a 
moment, with astonishment at seeing naught 
but strange faces. 

‘* Where’s all my crew ?” he thundered at 
last. ‘** And who are you that pretends to 
be in charge of my ship? Do you know 
whol am? My name is Deroll, and I am 
master of this bark, the Bohemia. You 
understand, sir? I take charge of her now, 
from this moment.” 

The usurper did not seem at all over- 
whelmed with awe at this, as the speaker 
had seemed to expect he would. He felt 
that possession was nine points in the law, 
and had no idea of loosening his grip upon 
the handsome pile of salvage-money quietly. 

‘*Not so fast,’ he said quietly. ‘‘ You 
say that you are Captain Alfred Deroll, 
m: ster of this ship. Any man might come 
on board and make the same claim; however, 
1 am quite willing to take your word that 
you are Captain Deroll, and that you were, 
until recently, the commander of this vessel; 
but you are not so now, sir. The Bohemia 
is, in a certain way, a prize to the packet- 
ship Endeavor of New York, of which I am 
first officer, and I am here as prize-master, 
taking my instructions only from Captain 
Randall of that ship.” 

** But where’s all my men? And my mate 
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He glared furiously 
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and second mate? And where are you 
bound with the ship? And what’s to be- 
come of me with my voyage all broken up?” 
he demanded, following one question up with 
another in great excitement. 

‘* My dear sir,” said Gorham, ‘‘I know no 
more about your officers and crew than you 
know yourself, for I know not yet how you 
yourself left the ship, or how you came to 
be in the Draco. As to where I am bound, 
as soon as there is a breeze I shall go on 
my way toward New York, where I am 
ordered. I am truly sorry that your voyage 
is broken up, but you are a sailor, and know 
that such things belong to the fortunes of 
the sea. I shall be happy to offer you a 
passage home in the ship; as to your personal 
traps, they are all safe, and at your disposal.” 

But it was very hard to persuade the un- 
fortunate captain to talk or act rationally on 
any subject. He insisied that he had a right 
to take charge of his own ship wherever he 
found her; declared his intention to call for 
help from his friend, Captain Nickerson of 
the Draco, to take her by force, if necessary; 
vowed that the bark should not go home, for 
he could take her back to Fayal, and ship 
more men, if he did not find his own, and 
prosecute his half-finished voyage, and, in 
short, he conducted himself like one de- 
mented by his troubles. 

His boatsteerer, the same who had given 
the name of the brig the day before, now 
beckoned him aside, and seemed to be re- 
monstrating with him to ‘bring him to rea- 
son. A third man was called into the con- 
ference, and appeared to take sides with the 
boatsteerer. But the captain was quite un- 
able to see how anybody could depose him 
from the command of his own ship, and 
seemed not only angry now, but hurt in his 
feelings at the idea of his own men desert- 
ing his cause, and yielding up the vessel and 
cargo to a gang of usurpers without a strug- 
gle forher. Indeed, could he have mustered 
a few men, he would surely have made an 
attempt to re-take the Bohemia by force; but 
Barna Gorham and his four ship-mates were 
prepared to meet any such movement, and 
would have proved themselves worthy foe- 
men even against great odds. 

But another boat was seen approaching; 
and soon Captain Nickerson, of the Draco, 
answered Gorham’s hail, giving his name; 
and, as the boat shot alongside, obeyed the 
request to leave his crew in the boat until 
some friendly understanding could be ar- 
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rived at. As soon as he stepped on board, 
himself, and offered his hand, Gorham was 
satisfied that he had a common-sense man to 
deal with. A few words were sufficient to 
make him comprehend the whole situation, 
and he laughed at the idea of any one ques- 
tioning Gorham’s title to the command 
which he held. 

‘** Look here, Deroll,’’ said he, in a cheery 
way, ‘‘it’s just the fortune of the sea, and 
you’ve got to make the best of it. I dare 
say now Captain Gorham will give you and 
your two men a passage home in the ship, as 
he is so very short-handed, and may even 
agree to see that you are paid wages for 
working your passage, if that is any object. 
But the ship and cargo are certainly a partial 
loss, at least, to her owners, and to you, and 
the salvors must have their share first of all 
out of the heap.” 

Captain Deroll, finding himself alone, was 
compelled to submit to his fate, though with 
an ill grace; and one of the boats being sent 
back to the Draco, an adjournment was 
made tv the cabin of the bark, where a series 
of mutual explanations followed, though 
without fully clearing up the mystery. 

It appeared that the three boats of the 
Bohemia, in charge, respectively, of Captain 
Deroll and his two mates, had been lowered 
in pursuit of sperm whales on the day indi- 
cated by the last entry made in the log-book. 

The bark was left in the care of old Scott, 
the ship-keeper, he having the cooper, the 
black cook, and two Portugese boys to assist 
him in working her. A whale had been 
taken during the forenoon, and secured 
alongside, but as more were in sight, it was 
determined to go in pursuit of them, defer- 
ring the operation of cutting in. The cap- 
tain’s boat struck another whale which 
proved to be a racer, and ran him several 
miles to windward at such a rate that the 
other two boats were unable to get near him, 
and the last time that Captain Deroll had 
noticed them, they were still far to leeward 
of him, and tugging away at their oars. 
After this, he made up his mind to go it 
alone at any risk; and after a hard and long 
siege, he succeeded in checking the speed 
of his whale by a mortal wound. But now, 
for the first time, he became conscious of 
what, in the excitement of his work, he had 
not before observed, that a fog-bank had 
crept down upon him, and the ship was hid- 
den from view. Still he hung on a while 
longer, hoping the mist might lift again, for 
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it was hard to give up and lose the whale 
now, after all the struggle for victory; but 
night was closing in,—nothing could be seen, 
and no sound could be heard in response to 
frequent blasts of his own fog-horn. He 
was driven to the mortifying necessity of 
cutting from his prize; and now shaping his 
course with the best judgment he could, by 
the little boat-compass, and the wind, he be- 
gan his tedious search for the ship. 

But from that hour he had never seen 
either the Bohemia or the other boats. As 
shown by the log-book, the Bohemia was at 
that time several degrees south of the posi- 
tion where she had been picked up by the 
Endeavor, but was, nevertheless, north of 
the usual cruising-ground. Captain Deroll 
knew that there were several vessels cruising 
between him and the islands, and his best 
chance of safety lay in making his way south- 
ward, so if he did not meet a vessel he could 
certainly make the landinafewdays. After 
suffering much from hunger and exhaustion, 
he was picked up by the Draco, which havy- 
ing spoken several other vessels, and heard 
nothing of the Bohemia, left for another 
cruising-ground more to the westward. She 
had distributed a part of the men into other 
whalers, as usual in such cases, so that only 
two beside Captain Deroll now remained. 
They had done ship’s duty with the Draco’s 
crew, and as the mate had met with an in- 
jury, and was temporarily off duty, Captain 
Deroll had volunteered to take charge of his 
boat, and thus had chanced to be so near his 
own ship as to recognize her at sight. 

He had, up to this time, felt no concern 
about the safety of the Bohemia, or of her 
crew. Mr. Clark was a competent man to 
take charge of her, and the captain expected 
in a few weeks to return in the Draco to 
Fayal, where he would, doubtless, find his 
own vessel waiting for him, since the mate 
would, of course, have learned that he and 
his boat’s crew were safe and on board other 
vessels of the fleet. 

The statement of Gorham as to the place 
and circumstances of finding seemed a 
strange one, but there was the log-book be- 
fore him with his mate’s handwriting up to 
the fatal date; then a blank of three weeks, 
after which the entries were resumed in 4 
new hand, and at a point six degrees further 
north. The bark must have been all that 
time lying aback on the northern tack, with 
the whale in the fluke-chain, and not a living 
soul on board. It was easy enough to be- 
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lieve that the other boat’s crew had, like 
himself, been lost in the fog; but it was un- 
accountable that all the ship-keepers, five in 
number, should have left the vessel. But 
they had done so, of course, for the Bohemia 
had carried a spare boat on her cranes, and 
this too was gone when she was fallen in 
with. 

There would seem to have been some 
rashness or imprudent management, and 
perhaps some day it might be explained, for 
it was not probable that seventeen men in 
three boats had all perished. 

The alternative now offered to the unfor- 
tunate captain and his two men, was either 
to go home on sufferance in his own ship,or 
to return to Fayal in the Draco. His wisest 
course was to take Captain Nickerson’s advice 
and follow the fortunes of the Bohemia, 
though to his peculiar nature the idea of go- 
ing home in her in this ignoramus way was 
galling enough. He listened to reason at 
last, however, and as there was a prospect of 
a breeze springing up, the Draco men re- 
turned to their own vessel, leaving him and 
his men behind. 

With this timely re-enforcement, Gorham 
felt strong-handed enough to carry sail as he 
wished, and the voyage across the Atlantic 
was made without further adventures worthy 
of note. The two subordinates were jolly 
enough, and seemed to fall into their old 
places quite naturally; but the old skipper 
was morose and sullen most of the time, de- 
spite all the efforts of Gorham to rouse him 
into a different state of feeling. The very 
idea of a ship-master being permitted to 
work his passage home on board his own 
ship in this humiliating way! 

‘** Why, I feel,” he said, * like a prisoner of 
war, with my ship in the enemy’s hands. 
Yet I never abandoned my ship. I may say 
that she abandoned me.”’ 

As soon as the Bohemia arrived off Sandy 
Hook, and took a pilot, Captain Deroll slipped 
quietly away, and hastened immediately to 
New Bedford to report to his owners. 

The bark was turned over to the care of 
the packet-line agents, and all the crew were 
heldas witnesses. In the adjustment of the 
case, it was considered that the vessel and 
cargo had been most effectually lost to her 
owners at the time she was picked up, and 
the salvors were justly awarded the lion’s 
share of the whole property. Gorham 
pocketed a handsome sum as his propor- 
tionate share; and, as it never rains but it 
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pours, while he was being detained as a wit- 
ness, a vacancy was opened by which he got 
command of the fine ship Fidelia, belonging 
to the same line of packets as the Endeavor, 
and, on the return voyage, brought home the 
faithfal English maiden as his wife. 

But the more tragic part of the story was 
not explained until several months later, and 
even then but obscurely. A French mer- 
chant-vessel passing across the North Atlan- 
tic had picked up the wreck of a whale boat 
with one man nearly starved, clinging to her 
bottom, having been several days in that 
miserabie situation. The poor wretch was 
kindly cared for, and landed at Brest; and 
after a series of wanderings, at last he 
reached his home in the Azores, and pro- 
claimed himself the sole survivor of the 
Bohemia, not then knowing the captain and 
his boat’s crew had been rescued. His 
thrilling story, as given to the American 
consul, was that the mate and second mate, 
giving up the chase of the captain, had struck 
another whale, which stove one of the boats 
so that she filled and sunk. That the other 
boat, having also a small hole knocked in her, 
and being overcrowded with twelve men, 
was also in a sinking condition; and being 
then not far from the ship the most frantic 
signals were made for relief. That old 
Scott, on the impulse of the moment, low- 
ered away the spare boat, and imprudently 
called all hands into her, leaving the bark 
to take care of herself. With ashort-handed 
and insufficient crew, the boat made but slow 
progress to windward, and even before they 
had reached their comrades, the stoven boat 
had filled under them and rolled over; and 
just then the fogbank shut down around 
them, hiding the ship from view. Here now 
were seventeen souls depending for safety 
upon a single frail boat, and in the midst of 
the confusion that followed, she also filled 
and overturned. The struggle for life was 
fearful, as the poor lad described it. Some 
were drowned immediately, and one by one 
they dropped off into watery graves. 

The wrecked boats drifted apart from each 
other, and the next day there were still three 
alive beside Antoine upon the one while the 
other was not to be seen when the fog cleared 
away. To add to the agony of their situa- 
tion they could see the Bohemia not many 
miles distant, and still forging away from 
them. Some unavailing attempts were made 
to roll the boat up again, as they hoped to 
be able to bail her out, but in their feeble 
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and exhausted state this was found impossi- 
ble, and they abandoned themselves to de- 
spair. 

His companions had all perished and dis- 
appeared before the second day was spent, 
and he could not tell anything that occurred 
from that time until he was rescued. He 
jammed his thumb into the plug-hole in the 
boat’s bottom, and clung to his station 
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mechanically as by the mere instinct of life, 
but his mind had been nearly a blank, and 
he had little or no idea of the lapse of time, 


In time, this deposition of poor Antoine — 


reached the United States, and was pub- 
lished in the journals of the day. This was 
the key that unlocked the mystery; and the 
statement of the Portuguese boy was doubt- 
less true in all essential particulars. 


ETER PERKINS and Jenny Hopper 
were seated side by side on the lounge 
in Deacon Hopper’s parlor. 

‘*¢ ve hearn tell that that young city chap 
who boards at the Widow Smith’s is in the 
habit of comin’ here pretty often,’’ said 
Peter. 

‘* Have you?” asked Jenny calmly. 

** Yes, I have,”’ said Peter with emphasis. 

Indeed!” said Jenny. 

‘¢ What does he come here for ?”’ queried 
Peter. 

‘* T have never asked him,” replied Jenny. 

‘*You know what he comes for. He 
comes to see you. That’s what he comes 
for. Now don’t you deny it,’’ cried Peter, 
blusteringly. 

‘*] ain’t a goin’ to deny it. If he chooses 
to come here to see me, whose business is 
“ue?” 

‘* Whose business is it? It’s my busi- 
ness! I ain’t a goin’ to have any other feller 
hangin’ around the gal I’m engaged to.” 

‘* Feller! Vane Fairfax ain’t a feller; he 
is a gentleman.”’ 

‘*Humph!” said Peter. 

‘** Well, you may say ‘ Humph’ if you want 
to; he is a gentleman, every inch of him.” 

‘*Every inch of him!’ sneered Peter. 
‘¢ Thar wouldn’t be a very great many. He 
ain’t much bigger than a baby. I could 
pouble him up and put him into one of my 
boots.” 

** Well, I guess you could,” said Jenny, 
turning her eyes full upon the enormous pair 
of cowhides that tightly covered Peter’s feet. 

Peter’s face began to feel uncomfortably 
hot. 


“IT know that Vane Fairfax ain’t very 
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large,’’? pursued Jenny, ‘‘ but I like him all 
the better for that. I always did admire 
small men.” 

Peter, who was six feet high, and weighed 
two hundred pounds, made no response to 
these last words of his betrothed; but he 
ground his teeth together, and gave vent to 
a muttered imprecation. 

“Did you ever notice what nice white 
hands Mr. Fairfax has got?” asked Jenny. 

**No,” growled Peter, glancing involun- 
tarily at his own big, begrimed, misshapen 
palms. 

‘¢ You must have noticed what lovely, ex- 
pressive eyes he has.” 

Darn his eyes!” 

‘“*And, oh, what a sweet mustache he 
has!” 

‘*T guess my mustache is just as sweet as 
his ’n! Any way, I wouldn’t swop with 
him!” said Peter, stroking the few strag- 
gling hairs that had just begun to make 
themselves dimly perceivable upon his upper 
lip. 

‘* Have you got a mustache, Peter?” asked 
Jenny. 

‘*Can’t you see that I have?” snapped 
Peter. 

Jenny looked keenly beneath her lover's 
nose. 

**T guess you must have left it at home, 
Peter.” 

Peter glared at his sweetheart, and gave 
utterance to several words not to be found 
in the catechism. 

Fairfax don’t swear.” 

Peter relieved himself of several more un- 
catechistical words. 

‘*Gentlemen never do.” 
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Bah! ”’ 
‘“‘Mr. Fairfax is a scholar as well as a 


gentleman.” 


Bosh! ”’ 

‘* He can quote poetry for an hour at a 
stretch.” 

** So can I,” cried Peter, his face bright- 
ening. 

**You quote poetry! That’s too big a 
story for me to swallow! ” 

‘*—f don’t care whether you can swaller it 
or not; it’s the truth. I can quote a hull lot 
of poetry.” 

Quote some now.” 

Peter promptly recited the following little 
gem:— 

‘* ¢ The king was in the parlor, 
Counting out his money; 
The queen was in the kitchen, 
Eating bread and honey; 
The maid was in the garden, 
Hanging out the clothes, 
When along came a blackbird, 
And nipped off her nose.’ 
‘There! he exclaimed triumphantly. ‘I 
guess you can swaller that, can’t you ?”’ 

Jenny elevated the end of her nose. 

‘* What’re you pokin’ up your nose for?” 

‘* That ain’t poetry.” 

‘* Ain’t poetry, eh? Well, what is it then 
if it ain’t poetry ? ”’ asked Peter, in astonish- 
ment. 

‘** Well, it may be poetry, but it ain’t the 
kind I like.” 

‘* P’r’aps this 711 suit you better:— 

‘*¢ Diddle, diddle, dumpling, 
My son John 
Went to bed 
With his trousers on ; 
One stocking off, 
Aud one stocking on,— 
Diddle, diddle, dumpling, 
My son John.’ 


“There, how does that set on your stum- 
mick ?”? 

Had Jenny’s nose been made of some 
brittle material, the end of it would have as- 
suredly broken off, so far up did she curl it. 

‘Don’t recite any more of that horrid 
stuff to me,” she cried. 

Peter looked crestfallen. 

‘* Well, all I’ve got to say is, that you’re 
mighty hard to suit,’’ he muttered. 

‘** | just wish you could hear Mr. Fairfax 
uote poetry. Every line is so sweet,—just 
overllowing with passion.” 

Peter looked puzzled. 

‘* Overflowin’ with pashun,” he muttered, 
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scratching his head. ‘‘I don’t know what 
you mean by your jaw-crackers.”’ 

‘* You must be a great dunce not to know 
what overflowing with passion means.”’ 

**Oh, | know what overflowin’ means; it 
means when the water in the creek rises, 
ond slops over the banks; but I’ll have to 
own up that you’ve got me on pashun.”’ 

‘* Passion means love,”’ said Jenny loftily. 

** Means love, does it? Well, unless l’m 
most mightily mistaken, I know some love 
poetry, too. Just hold on a minute till I 
think.” 

Peter again scratched his head, this time 
with considerable vigor. 

Presently his face glowed, and he recited 
the following lines:— 

‘* * Charley loves good cake and beer, 
Charley loves good candy, 
Charley loves to kiss the girls 

When they are clean and handy.’ 
*¢ And so does Peter,” he added, flinging his 
arms around his sweetheart, and giving her 
a smack which might have been heard a 
mile away. 

** You big brute!’ cried Jenny, freeing 
herself, with an effort, from the bear-like 
grasp in which she was held. ‘* You’ve 
made my sore lip bleed; and you’ve stepped 
on my toe, and smashed it; and, oh, dear 
me, I do really believe you’ve crushed every 
bone in my body!” 

Peter looked at her ruefully. 

Jenny regarded him with snapping eyes. 

‘*T just wish you could see Vane Fairfax 
hug and kiss me,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ He 
don’t squeeze me to a jelley, and ”—— 

Peter sprang excitedly to his feet. 

‘** So that little chap hugs and kisses you, 
does he? By Grimes! I give him a good 
poundin’ the very next time I come across 
him!” 

** You can’t doit. He’d lay you on your 
back before you could say boo!” said Jenny 
with coo] aggravation. 

Peter’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘* Lay me on my back, willhe? Just wait 
till I get hold of him once. By the great 
horn spoon! when I get through with him, 
there won’t be anything left of him,—not 
even a grease spot! ”’ 

Barking dogs never bite,’’ remarked 
Jenny. 

‘** Do you mean to call me a dog?” yelped 
Peter, stamping savagely. 

** No,” said Jenny quietly. ‘* Dogs have 
They 
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don’t hop up and down in a lady’s parlor, 
and dig great holes in the carpet with their 
paws, and 

‘*Jerusalem and gingerbread!” shrieked 
Peter. ‘I won’t stand this any longer. I’ll 
start for old Meeker’s this very minute, and 
ask his niece Peggy to marry me.” 

‘* Best thing you can do,’’ said Jenny. 

Peter grabbed his hat, and made a dive 
for the door; but, before he could reach it, 
it was flung open by Jenny’s little brother 
Billy, who dashed into the room in a high 
state of excitement. 

‘* Have you heard the news?” he vocifer- 
ated. 


‘What news?’ asked Peter and Jenny 
in unison. 

‘““ Why, the news about Vane Fairfax. 
He has been running off with Widow 
Smith’s spare cash, and her silver spoons, 
and every thing else he could lay his hands 
on.”’ 

Jenny turned pale. 

** It can’t be!’’ she gasped. ‘‘ There must 
be some mistake. ‘‘ He 

‘* No, there ain’t no mistake nuther. The 
news is all over the neighborhood,” cried 
the youngster, dashing out of the room. 

Peter and Jenny looked at each other. 
Peter’s eyes were full of triumph; Jenny’s 
full of humiliation and shame. 

** You are not going yet, are you, Peter?” 

‘* Of course I am,”’ growled Peter, march- 
ing to the door, and opening it with a jerk. 
**Don’t go yet, Peter,” pleaded the girl. 
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“It’s early yet. There’s no need of your 
going so soon.” 

“Yes, there is. I must hurry home, and 
lock up my spoons, before that ‘ gentleman’ 
gets his ‘ nice, white hands’ onto them!” 

** Don’t go, Peter, please don’t. Sit dewn 
here beside me again.” 

‘“*T dassent. I’m afraid I should sit down 
on you by mistake, and smash every bone in 
your body!” 

‘* Do please sit down,”’ said Jenny, rising, 
and placing her hand on Peter’s shoulder. 
**T want you to tell me all about that old 
barn you’ve been fixing over, and all about 
that new pair of oxen you’ve been buying, 
and all about 

** Don’t you want me to recite some more 
poetry to you, too?” 

‘Of course I do. I like to hear you re- 
cite poetry; you’ve got such a nice voice. 
Please sit down and recite me some.”’ 

**T can do it standin’ here:— 

One, two, 
Buckle my shoe; 
Three, four, 
Shut the door.’ ” 

As the last word dropped from Peter’s 
lips, he shook off Jenny’s hand from his 
shoulder, and shut the door in her face with 
a violent slam. 

An hour later the angry young rustic was 
the accepted suitor of Peggy Meeker, and a 
month later he was her husband. 

Jenny is still unmarried. 


THE TRAGEDY 


BOUT fourteen years ago I was em- 

ployed as head sawyer in the steam 
sawmill of L. D. Smith & Co., near the min- 
ing town of S—. Mr. Smith and his 
family were living in a neat cottage close to 
the mill, and often I and the engineer, 
James Alton by name, were invited by our 
employer to attend the evening worship held 
in his house. 

One evening, just as we were taking 
leave of his family, we heard the sound of, 
«carriage wheels, immediately followed by a 
knock at the outer door. 
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‘* Minnie is coming! Minnie is coming!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Smith, rushing past us into 
the entry. Her husband followed with a 
light. 

A minute after the door opened, and 
Minna, her eldest daughter, was locked in 
her mother’s arms. 

Minna was a beautiful girl about seventeen 
years of age. Three years she had passed 
in a young ladies’ seminary near Utica, N.Y., 
and now she had returned to her moun- 
tain home, amidst the pines and cedars of 
California. 
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The engineer and I lingered awhile 
after her arrival, for both of us desired to be 
introduced to Minna Smith. 

‘Minna, I make you acquainted with 
Louis, our head sawyer, and James, our en- 
gineer. I guess you’ll be glad to make their 
acquaintance, for both are good musicians 
and excellent singers. I suppose your musi- 
cal education has net been neglected ?”’ 

‘“‘T have learned a little instrumental 
music, but ] have no veice,’’ replied she to 
her father, after bowing tous. James had 
held out his hand, but she did not touch it, 
and I saw that he blushed deeply, while his 
eyes glittered revengefully at, what he sup- 
posed, her disdain. 

Soon after we left the cottage. 
way to the mill I said:— 

‘** James, old boy, you looked mad. Why, 
didn’t you know that in good society they 
never shake hands, but only bow?” 

** Well, I didn’t know it. But, neverthe- 
less, she could have shaken hands with me 
when she saw that I held out my hand!” 
replied he, in a surly tone. 

I then began to praise Minna’s beauty, and 
asked his opinion about her; but he gave me 
no answer. When we parted for the night 
I noticed that his voice sounded strange as 
he said:— 

‘** Don’t fallin love with that girl; she is 
too aristocratic to be the wife of a head saw- 
yer!” 

Four weeks had passed since I became 
acquainted with Minna. Almost every 
evening James and I could be seen in the 
parlor of the cottage. Soon it became 
known that Minna and I were engaged to 
be married within six months. I do not re- 
member how I confessed my love; all I 
know is that she pressed my hand as I asked 
her to be my wife, while her lips said, 
ves.” 

Her father had no objection to our union. 
He had known me for many years, and 
knew that I was able to support a wife. He 
even asked me to become his partner, to 
which proposition I gladly consented. 

One evening, Minna and I were sitting at 
the foot of a huge sugar pine, talking about 
our approaching marriage, when we heard 
the report of a rifle, the bullet of which 
whistled past my head. 

I sprang to my feet and shouted:— 

‘* Halloo! you stupid fellow, what are you 
shooting at?” 

‘*T supposed it was a deer!” answered a 
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well-known voice, and James with a rifle in 
his hand emerged from some manzanita 
bushes about fifty feet from where I stood. 

‘** You could not mistake me for a deer! ” 
said I. 

** Yes,’ said James, pointing to my gray 
hat, in the band of which Minna had play- 
full stuck some dry branches from a bush 
close by. 

‘“* Ah, I see,” said I, taking off my hat. 
** Well, next time you had better look a little 
closer!” 

“*T will,” repeated he, moving away, and 
soon his form was lost amidst the increasing 
darkness. Again it seemed to me that his 
voice sounded strangely. But I had no time 
to think about it, for Minna had fainted, 
and it seemed a long time to me before we 
reached the cottage. 

Next day James Alton gave us notice 
that he would leave within ten days. 

Time rolled quickly away amidst the prep- 
arations for our coming marriage. I had 
heen twice to S—— in order to hire another 
engineer, but I could find no one to take 
James’s place, and he was compelled to 
remain until the arrival of a machinist, an 
old friend of mine, who was coming from 
San Francisco. 

On the Sunday evening, two days before 
the day set for my marriage with Minna, [ 
had occasion to go down to the sawmill. 
After 1 had looked at the saws to see if they 
had been properly wedged and filed, I de- 
scended to the engine and boiler room. We 
had two large steam boilers set side by side. 
As usual, in both their ends were the man- 
holes. These are semicircular openings 
through which, when neccessary, the fire- 
men creep in order to clean the inside of the 
boilers. One of these man-holes was open, 
and some boys, children of one of the fire- 
men, were playing with a short iron bar 
near by. 

I do not know what made me stop and 
watch them pushing the bar through the 
aperture while they listened to the sound of 
the water as its wavelets moved past the 
bar, and dashed against the inside of the 
boiler. 

Stop that play, boys,’ said I, ‘‘and tell 
James to close up the boiler.” They had 
not seen me before, and when they heard 
my voice they let the iron bar fall and 
«8campered away. The bar dropped with a 


_ loud splash into the water. 
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can get it out again when they clean the 
boiler next Sunday.”” I was about to leave 
the boiler room when James entered. 

‘** Good-evening, sir,’’ began he in a cheer- 
ful tone; ‘*I guess the new engineer will 
arrive to-morrow night, and I am glad of it. 
Please step into my room and read this 
letter which I’ve received this afternoon. 
From it you can see why I am glad to get 
away from here.”’ 

He gave me a letter. It was too dark to 
read outside, and I entered his room. A 
lighted lamp stood upon the table; I sat 
down to read the letter, which was from 
James’ mother urging him to come instantly. 

‘** You thought I was mad at you because 
you made love to Minna. But you were 
mistaken, old boy, for look at this letter,’” 
said he, handing me another. It was a let- 
ter apparently from a young girl, although 
the handwriting looked rather masculine. 
It was dated from the same New England 
village in which James’ mother was living, 
and its contents breathed intense love for 
him. It was signed ‘** Annie.”’ 

** Yes,” replied he, in answer to my ques- 
tioning look. ‘‘I’ll marry Annie as soon as 
I set foot in my native village.” 

** Won’t you wait until the bans are pub- 
lished ?”’ asked I, with a laugh. 

‘*Not a minute. Ill go straight to her 
house, take her to the next parson who, for 
money and good words, will soon tie the 
knot! Now,’ continued he after a pause, 
during which he took a bottle and two tin 
cups from a shelf above his bed, ‘‘ now let’s 
drink to the health of our intended brides.”’ 
And he filled the cups. 

**Hold on, James! First let me know 
what is in the cups! ” said I. 

‘* Your intended father-in-law gave me a 
bottle of Angelica wine. He said that it 
was the best he had in his cellar,’ answered 
James. 

I liked sweet wine, and I took the cup. 

** Here is to the health and prosperity of 
Annie! ”’ exclaimed I, emptying the cup. 

‘* Here’s to Miss Minna, who, I am sure, 
will be the best and truest of wives!’’ was 
the toast of James, as he too emptied his 
his cup. 

** Now here is a real Havana!” said he, 
taking some cigars from his pocket and 
handing one to me which I lighted. Then 
settling back into the chair I listened to a 
detailed account of his previous life. The 
narrative seemed very uninteresting to me, 
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and I was wishing inwardly that it would 
soon end, for I had to go to S—— that very 
same night on business connected with the 
mill. 

Gradually the light became dim, and the 
voice of James sounded hollow. I tried to 
tell him to trim the lamp and speak a little 
louder; but my lips only moved, and not a 
sound came from my throat. The tobacco 
smoke is choking me, thought I, casting my 
eyes towards my right hand, which was 
slowly slipping from the edge of the table 
upon which was lying the half-consumed 
cigar. Strange that I felt no pain as the 
hand struck the sharp corner of the chair. 
I tried to raise myself, but my endeavors 
were in vain. Some heavy weight appeared 
to press upon my shoulders, a weight which 
I could not shake off. I lifted my eyes to- 
wards James, who was sitting opposite to 
me. Good God! Was it hallucination of 
my whirling brain, or was it reality ? 

I saw, as if through a haze, the eyes of 
James glaring at me like those of a wildcat 
about to spring upon his prey. 

Every line in his features proclaimed hate 
—undying hate. He rose and advanced to 
where I sat. 

His voice sounded to me like the roar of 
thunder, as he said:— 

‘Aha! I’ve got you now, my fine fellow; 
this time I am sure that you never, never 
can marry Minna. Ten minutes more and 
you are dead. Oh, it’s no use!’” cried he, 
in a voice that pierced my ears, as he saw 
how | tried to shake off the coils that 
seemed to bind me to the chair. ‘No 
use whatever, old boy. If I would let 
you go now, you’d hang me. True enough, 
a gipsey once said I’d break my neck, but 
not upon the gallows, no! no! Some weeks 
ago I tried to kill you, but it was already too 
dark to take a good aim, and you escaped. 

‘*The letters you have perused are noth- 
ing but forgeries. My mother has been dead 
these four years, and the girl Annie is only 
a creature of my brain! ”’ 

His voice seemed to lower to a whisper as 
he continued :— 

‘“*They will say that you have been a 
villain, that you fled a few days before the 
day set for the wedding. Minna will be 
very unhappy, and I will do my best to cheer 
her up. She would have loved me had you 
not crossed my path with your fine talk and 
soft nonsense which won her affections.”’ 
Again he stopped. 
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‘‘Two minutes more,” said he, after a 
pause, during which he looked at his watch; 
‘yes, two minutes more and your soul will 
leave its miserable body. Please give my 
best regards to his satanic majesty. Tell 
him that sooner or later I join you in the 
fiery regions below. Your eyes are closing 
now, your face has the hue of death, your 
limbs are getting cold, yes, cold as ice!” 

I felt the hot touch of his hot hand upon 
my face. It seemed as if a thousand needles 
were entering every part of my body; a red 
blur obscured my vision and it was becoming 
darker and darker. I felt as if something 
were pressing upon my head which now 
seemed to léave my body; my breath became 
shorter and shorter—all at once it stoped. 
I felt, as I counted the beatings of my heart 
—one, two, three, four, five, six! Then all 
was oblivion. 


I opened my.eyes—that is, I felt I opened 
them, as not a ray of light fell upon the 
pupils. Darkness, impenetrable darkness 
was around me. Was I in the grave? I 
made an effort to stretch out my hands. I 
succeeded. They moved through water, 
which I now felt was eddying around my 
neck. 

Where am I? Surely it was not a dream, 
for I felt that I was thoroughly awake. I 
raised my right arm to my head, and my 
hand came in contact with an iron rod upon 
which my head was lying. Again the ques- 
tion passed through my mind, ‘‘ Where am 
I ? ” 

Soon, but too soon, the question was an- 
swered. 

Hark! I heard the sound of a distant voice. 
It came nearer and nearer—yes, my ears did 
not deceive me. It was the voice of George, 
our night-watchman. 

He was singing a song. The words of the 
refrain came distinctly to my ears:— 

‘* And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and die.” 

It took all my strength to raise myself into 
a sitting position. I stretched out my arms. 
My hands came in contact with cold iron. I 
felt that I was sitting upon something that 
had a cylindrical shape, and the water was 
now only up to my waist. 

All at once the horrible truth came upon 
my mind. Great God of heavens! I was 
mad! No, no! not mad, but I felt that 
lunacy in the shape of a terrible spectre was 
approaching, for the question was answered. 
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I was imprisoned within the steam-boiler ! 
I began to shout:— 

Help! George, *or God’s sake, help! 
But my voice sounded like that of a muf- 

fled bell. Then I commenced to pound with 

my fists upon the iron. ‘Surely Gaorge 

must hear that,’’ thought I. 

But no, he was whistling the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. 

Once he stopped, and a thrill of joy ran 
through me. ‘Then he began again. 

I felt my way to the head of the boiler, 
for now I heard that he was opening the 
furnace doors. I knew well what he was 
going to do. Soon I heard a scratching 
sound—he was lighting a match. Then I 
heard the rustling of shavings which he was 
throwing into the furnace. This was shortly 
followed by a crackling sound. 

‘* He has lit the fire, and I will be boiled 
alive!’? thought I, again pounding and 
scratching against the sides of the boiler, in 
the vain hope of making myself heard. I 
felt not the pain, but I felt that the warm 
blood was dropping from my lacerated 
knuckles and torn nails. I listened. The 
sharp crackling sound of the fire became 
lower and lower. Again I had hopes—the 
fire had gone out, and I knew that the watch- 
man had gone to bed, for the lighting of the 
fire was his last duty at five o’clock in the 
morning. I also knew that the fireman 
would not rise until half-past five. Twenty, 
perhaps twenty-five minutes, and then he 
would come and relight the fire. 

‘* Thirty minutes and then I must die! ”’ 

1 folded my hands. I prayed to God as L 
had never prayed before. I recalled to my 
mind a prayer my mother taught me when I 
was a child, and a holy calm came over me, 
for surely, thought I, He who sees the spar- 
rows fall will not desert me in my present 
need. 

Slowly my hands parted and fell to my 
side, and slowly I crawled back towards the 
end of the boiler where I knew was the man- 
hole through which I had been shoved by 
the wicked engineer, while I was under the 
influence of the drug which he had adminis- 
tered. 

I passed my hand over the cast-iron plate 
which shut up the only ingress to the boiler. 
I pushed against it with all my strength; 
still I knew that one hundred pounds of 
steam pressure could not remove that plate. 
I felt exhausted by my efforts, and I threw 
myself at full length upon the flues. The © 
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water covered me up to my neck and head, 
which I kept above its level. 

A desperate thought came to my mind. 
Why should I not drown myself by lowering 
my head? It would end my misery at once. 
Some one seemed to whisper in my ear, ‘‘ Do 
it.”” Then another voice said, ‘‘ It is suicide, 
and God will punish you.” 

I laughed; yes, I laughed. ‘It’s only a 
dream,’’ said I, ‘‘and I soon will awake and 
once more see the blessed light of day.”’ 

But it was not a dream; it was terrible 
reality. The love of life came back to me. 
Again I pressed my hands over the cold sur- 
face of the boiler. They came in contact 
with something which moved! 

God in his infinite mercy had given to me 
the means of escape from that living tomb. 
My hand was grasping the short iron bar 
which the boys had dropped into the boiler! 
It was lying across some of the stray rods 
which traversed the boiler in all directions. 

I used it asa hammer against the cast-iron 
plate which covered the man-hole. One 
sharp blow, a crack, and a stream of blinding 
light fell upon my eyes. It was the rising 
sun, for the back part of the boiler looked 
towards the east; two more blows, and the 
broken plate fell with a splash into the water, 
and left the aperture open and clear for my 
escape. | 

It is yet a wonder to me that the intense 
joy I experienced did not kill me. With 
difficulty I crawled through the opening. I 
staggered through the engineer’s room and 
opened the door. The apartment was ten- 
antless; James had gone to his breakfast. I 
looked at the clock; it still lacked fifteen 
minutes to six. 

A strange thought flashed across my mind. 
‘¢ What if I should take the spare man-hole 
plate from the storeroom close by, and fix it 
into the aperture?” I had yet ten minutes’ 
times time. Would not James think that I 
was still within the boiler? 

I ran to the storeroom and took the plate 
from the shelf. It seemed very heavy to me 
as I carried it to the back part of the boiler. 
There I laid it down and closely examined 
the lead gasket which was around its rim. 
Everything was complete with the exception 
of putting on some red lead. I went back 
to the storeroom, got the little cask of lead 
and put some of it upon the tow that James 
had wound round the lead gasket. Then I 
fastened the plate to the aperture by means 
of a clamp and nut. While I was at work I 
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heard the voice of the fireman. He was 
swearing at the neglect of the watchman in 
not lighting the fire. There was no danger 
of my being detected. He, as he afterwards 
told me, thought that it was James making 
some repairs, for he heard the clanking of 
iron while he was employed about the fur- 
nace. 

It was near six, and in a minute more 
James would return from the boarding-house 
that stood some distance apart from the saw- 
mill. I looked about me. Near the boiler 
and close to the steam-gauge, was a high 
shelf half concealed by a large beam. By 
jumping upon the boiler I could reach that 
shelf. I was not a minute too soon, 
Scarcely was I concealed behind the beam 
before I saw James enter the engine-room. 
He looked very pale, and large black circles 
were around his eyes as if he had passed a 
sleepless night. 

There was no partition between the boiler 
and engine-room. One glance at the steam 
guage told him that the watchman had ne- 
glected his duty. He rushed down the few 
steps in front of the furnace and shouted to 
the fireman. 

‘*¢ Quick, Jim, throw more pitchpine slabs 
into the fire. Mr. Smith will give us fits. 
Look! he is coming now to find out why I 
haven’t blown the whistle.” 

Watchman’s fault!’? grumbled Jim, 
opening the doors and shoveling into the 
furnace a huge pile of shavings. Mr. Smith 
entered the fire-room and James explained 
to him why the steam was not up high 
enough to start the engine. 

‘*George ought to have fired up at five, 
but I suppose he was sleeping at his post,’ 
concluded he. 

‘¢ Well,’’ said the father of Minna, “I will 
tell Louis to pay him his wages and discharge 
him!” 

When James heard my name mentioned, 
I could see that he trembled from head to 
foot. 

‘¢ By the way, where is Louis? He has 
not been to breakfast, and he did not sleep 
in his room last night,” said Mr. Smith. 

‘“‘T—I don’t know,’’ faltered the guilty 
wretch, turning away his face. 

‘*He said to the second sawyer that he 
was going to S—— upon some business!” 
said Jim, looking up. 

* Allright. Now, Mr. Alton, do your best 
to get up steam as soon as possible, for every 
hour lost is money out of the company’s 
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treasury,’’ said Mr. Smith, leaving the fire- 
room. 

I felt faint and weary, yet I remained at 
my post. James was passing to and fro with 
restless steps. Once he stopped and lifted 
the safety-valve, from which now came a 
sound like a sigh. Quickly he dropped the 
cord connected with the lever, and some- 
thing like a groan issued from his half-open 
mouth. 

He then lit his pipe, but after one or two 
puffs he threw ituponabench. Then again 
he resumed his rapid walk. I looked at the 
steam gauge. It indicated ten pounds pres- 
sure to the square inch, and was rapidly ris- 
ing. James stopped in his walk, and began 
to oil the journals of the engine. The fire- 
man had gone out of the room. ‘ Now is 
my time,” thought I, rising up and jumping 
on the boiler next the engine. 

James—James! ”’ cried I, and my voice 
sounded even strange to me. He quickly 


turned and sank upon his knees as he saw 
my form standing only a few feet from 
where he had been at work. 


‘* Mercy, mercy!’’ groaned he with up- 
lifted hands. 


No mercy to a murderer!” shouted I, 


jumping from the boiler with the intention 
of seizing him. 

But he was too quick for me. With a cry 
of intense horror he sprang to his feet and 
ran up the broad steps leading to the upper 
part of the mill. 

‘*Save me, save me!” shouted he to the 
working men rushing past them upon the 
logway. 

‘*Stop him, stop him!” exclaimed I, 
springing after him. The men gave ashout, 
but instead of following him they ran away, 
some crying, “‘ a ghost! a ghost! ’’ and others, 
‘“*a madman! a crazy man!”’ 

Without heeding their outcries I followed 
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James, still crying, ‘‘ Stop him! stop him!”’ 
He ran towards a place called ‘“*‘ Turnback 
Creek.’? This creek was very appropriately 
named. Three hundred yards from the mill 
was a steep precipice over which the water 
of the creek plunged with a frightful roar. 

‘* Stop, James, stop. You are running 
into the jaws of death!” shouted I, when I 
saw him only a few steps from the edge of 
the chasm. 

The sound of my voice only seemed to add 
more speed to his steps. Presently for a 
moment he stopped and turned his ashen 
face towards me, then he gave a bound like 
a deer, and disappeared from my sight. 

‘*God have mercy upon his soul!” mur- 
mured I, sinkiug exhausted to the ground. 
Then for a time I remembered no more. 


A week passed away before my mind was 
clear enough to recognize those that were 
dear to me. 

Minna told me that I had passed through 
a violent brain fever. 

‘* What has become of the engineer?”’ 

‘¢ James is dead and buried,” said she, in 
answer te my question; “they found him 
lying at the foot of the waterfall. He lived 
long enough to confess that he put you into 
the boiler, and that he supposed that it was 
your ghost that haunted him. I prayed with 
him until he breathed his last. He died 
penitent.” 

I afterwards learned from the workingmen 
that they were terribly frightened at my ap- 
pearance. 

** You just looked like a man coming out 
of a fight, with blood all over you, and your 
clothes in rags!’ said the second sawyer. 

Two months passed away before I was 
able to leave my bed. Then Minna became 
my wife, and we are yet living in the cottage 
close to the mill. 


TRUTH. 


BY FRANK W. HUTT. 


HE granite shaft from quarrv hewn, forsooth, 
Slow crumbleth ’neath time’s merciless decree. 
But lo! the pillar of untrammelled Truth, 
Reft of design, of polish all uncouth, 
Defies decay, defies eternity. 


Boston, Mass. 


Mutation’s worm creeps to its mouldy cell 
Dismayed and daunted, and itself o’ercome. 

Time’s storms their furies otherwheres compel 

Than Truthward, strong as Heaven’s high citadel, 
Strong as man’s Hope, strong as the love for Home. 


CHAPTER I. 


WILD foamy sea, bearing traces of the 
storm which had raged during the 
night, flinging its mighty waves upon the 
low stony beach, and nearly covering the 
massive ruins of the old castle on the shore 
which had resisted its violence for nearly two 
hundred years. At low tide it was possible 
to explore the ruins, to wander among the 
vaults and passages, to look up from their 
midst and see the blue sky shining down 
through many a fissure, and to clamber about 
the great pieces of masonry which were dis- 
lodged when the castle grew unsafe and was 
blasted. These weather-beaten blocks of 
‘stone looked like masses of rock, all covered 
as they were with weeds and limpet-shells, 
and surrounded by little ponds of clear 
‘water, where young crabs and star-fish 
sought refuge when the tide went down. 
But all these treasures were hidden beneath 
the water now, for the waves come tumb- 
ling in noisily far up the beach, and their 
‘snowy crests leaped over the shattered castle 
wall, filling the space within with foam and 
tumult. 


Fierce as the storm had been, it was only. 


a gust of autumn wind compared with that 
fiercer one which for two long hours had 
held undisputed sway in one poor little 
human heart. 

Just beyond the line of foam, and close up 
to the tottering castle wall, crouched a girl, 
quiet and motionless, with large dark eyes 
gazing out over the restless ocean, and coils 
of golden-brown hair, loosened by the wind, 
falling upon her shoulders. Young and fair, 
with clearly-cut features and a delicate com- 
plexion, but with a weary look upon her face 
and a bitter expression in the curve of her 
lips, she sat with clasped hands and bowed 
head, struggling to regain sufficient com- 
posure to walk back in front of the houses 
looking seawards, to reach her home and 
face her friends. 


Her friends! The title was hardly a fit-. 


ting one. Edna Campbell did not look upon 
the two ladies now sitting at home in their 
lodgings as her friends—quite the contrary; 
for, during the fit of passionate anguish 
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which had just shaken her poor little vexed 
spirit, she had reckoned them among her 
enemies. But, friends or enemies they had 
to be faced, and every five minutes’ delay 


made the task more disagreeable and diffi- 


cult. 

‘* T can bear it, I suppose, and go on pretty 
cheerfully afterwards,’ she murmured at 
length trying to put her tresses, all damp with 
spray, into something like order. ‘It takes 
a good deal to kill one, especially when one 
is blessed with a strong constitution like 
mine. Girls like Gerald’s sisters would 
have given up long ago—fallen ill and died, 
I dare say, or at least have gone away and 
tried to find peace elsewhere. ‘That isn’t my 
nature—I must fight on to the end.” 

She scrambled to her feet, and, having 
succeeded in coiling up her hair, put on her 
straw hat utterly regardless of appearances. 
Her boots were wet, and the edge of her 
dress was soaked with sea-water; but what 
did it matter? she asked herself. Who was 
there in this little out-of-the-way town that 
she need care about? Who was likely to 
notice her ? 

‘* So now for Mrs. Ingram’s polite speeches 
and Florence Markhams’s disdainful looks! ”’ 
she said to herself, gathering her skirts to- 
gether, and beginning to stumble over the 
shingle. ‘+1 wonder what has brought her 
down here just now, instead of staying at 
Ryde with the others. I can put up with 
the lady’s temper when we are alone, or 
even before Taylor, but, with Miss Mark- 
ham sitting by and watching me, it’s simply 
maddening! ”’ 

The bad weather for the past week had 
reduced the number of visitors marvelously; 
there was a ticket notifying that apartments 
were to be let in almost every other window 
along the quaint old-fashioned street facing 
the sea. The drizzling, penetrating rain 
which kept falling at intervals prevented 
people from venturing out; so Edna walked 
on, meeting only the boatmen, who, serenely 
indifferent as to the weather, were prom- 
enading about much as usual. Now and 
then she caught a glimpse of the sea where 
a space had been left in the irregular row of 
houses built on the beach, and occasionally, 
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MRS. 
looking landward, when she came to a street 
leading up from the shore to the back of the 
town, she could see a line of crimson in the 
western sky—the welcome sign of coming 
fine weather. Pausing for a moment she 
heard the church clock chiming half-past 
four. 

‘* And my hair is such a tangle, and all my 
things so wet! ’’ she exclaimed, in a tone of 
dismay. ‘* Now, indeed, she will be cross if 
i keep her waiting after five o’clock! I 
must manage to get into the room in time 
somehow, even if I go as I am.” 

Hurrying along in a most undignified way, 
she at length reached the broad parade, 
which was wet, shiny, and deserted, save by 
a little group near the pier—three girls and 
their brother, who all looked hard at her as 
she checked her headlong pace and walked 
sedately past them. The appearance of the 
girls, neatly shod and enveloped in water- 
proof cloaks, dry and comfortable as they 
were, made Edna feel her own damp be- 
dragged condition acutely; but the door of 
the house she sought was in sight, and she 
marched towards it with erect head and 
flushed cheeks as two remarks fell upon her 
ears. 

‘* That is the girl who bathes alone every 
morning quite early, and goes in no matter 
how rough it 

‘* Lives with her aunt, doesn’t she—that 
cross-looking old lady who goes about ina 
wheel-chair ? ”’ 

**She is not my aunt, fortunately,’ said 
Edna to herself, as she turned the handle of 
the door and stepped into the passage. ‘I 
shouldn’t be with her longif she were. But, 
after all, I do think living with Aunt Rosa 
would be worse; of two evils I have certainly 
chosen the lesser.” 

‘* Flop, flop!”? went her wet serge dress 
against the stairs, as she stole up, swiftly but 
sofily, past the closed sitting-room door, to 
her own little room above. Then she went 
to work with a will, flung off her wet skirts, 
exchanged her boots for pretty high-heeled 
shoes with smart bows, bathed her face and 
hands, and then began to comb her wind- 
tossed hair most unmercifully. 

‘** It can’t have struck five yet,’’ she solil- 
oquized, when at length the long tresses 
hung, smooth yet rippling, over her shoul- 
ders, ‘“‘at least, I haven’t heard it. Two 
plaits and a twist around the comb must do 
for this evening. Luckily my hair never 
looks very rough. Now, if my gray dress 
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has no lace in it, I’m done for, there’s cer- 
tainly no time to get one ready!” 

But fate was good to her this time, the 
gray dress was in perfect order; so, hastily 
putting it on, she ran dowu-stairs, pausing 
for a moment at the closed door to recover 
breath and enter with due propriety. 

A view of the sea and the pier could be 
had from the window of the room, and a 
bright little fire was burning in the grate; 
for, though it was only the middle of Sep- 
tember, Mrs. Ingram, being an invalid, al- 
ways felt chilly. The lady herself was seated 
in an easy-chair near the hearth, a scarlet 
shawl about her shoulders and her bony 
white hands clasped idly upon her knee; 
while Miss Markham was gazing listlessly 
out of the window, with a neglected piece of 
lace-work in her fingers. The tea-things 
were upon the table—the tea evidently made, 
for the pot was muffled in its violet cosey— 
and the clock on the mantel proclaimed that 
it was six minutes past five. 

Miss Campbell entered the room with an 
assumption of outward calmness which she 
was farfrom feeling. Mrs. Ingram surveyed 
her from head to foot, then glanced at the 
clock, and said:— 

**'You have taken a long time to dress, 
Miss Campbell. It is exactly three hours 
and six minutes since you left the room in 
such unbecoming haste. I was just about 
to ring for Taylor to pour out the tea.” 

‘*T have not been dressing all this time,”’ 
replied Edna, taking her usual seat at the 
tea-tray and drawing the sugar-basin towards 
her. ‘I've been out.” 

‘**QO Miss Campbell, have you really?” 
exclaimed the younger lady, rising and walk- 
ing towards the table, as though she hailed 
Edna’s arrival as a great relief. She was a 
tall fair-haired girl of two or three and 
twenty, with a pleasant face and gray eyes. 
‘*T am so sorry I did not know you were go- 
ing. I thought you were busy in your own 
room, or I should have proposed a walk.” 

** You might have taken the trouble to let 
us know of your intentions,” observed Mrs. 
Ingram, displeasure marked upon every line 
of her face. ‘*I might have wanted half a 
dozen things done while you were gadding 
about. And pray where have you been?” 

Edna’s spirits were low, and she was faint 
and tired—faint from want of food—for one 
of Mrs. Ingram’s outbreaks of temper had so 
embittered the early dinner that she had 
eaten scarcely anything—and tired from her 
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recent hasty walk and the passio vate out- 
burst of indignation she had indulged in 
under the castle wall. Down on the beach, 
with the waves dashing almost over her feet, 
she had felt strong enough and self-reliant 
enough to defy a whole legion of Markhams 
and Ingrams; but now, in the presence of 
only two of these obnoxious persons, she 
showed the white feather at once, and re- 
plied meekly :— 

*¢ Down by the castle ruins. I thought, as 
Miss Markham was with you, you would not 
want me.”’ 

‘¢] dare say the sea looks grand, dashing 
over those old walls. It is still rough,”’ re- 
marked Florence Markham good-naturedly, 
but vainly, trying to avert the threatening 
rebuke. 

Mrs. Ingram drew the red shawl impa- 
tiently over her shoulders. 

‘*¢ Since you have taken the afternoon for 
your own amusement,’”’ she said sourly, 
‘¢ perhaps you will be kind enough to bestow 
the evening upon us. There is a book Miss 
Markham brought down with her which I 
am most anxious to hear read, but I am 
made to wait for that trifling gratification.” 

‘*O aunt, I would have read to you with 
pleasure!’ began Florence, blushing almost 
as vividly as Edna; but Mrs. Ingram stopped 
her sharply. 

‘¢Oh, nonsense, child! You read so badly 
that I can’t bear to hear you. I’m used to 
Miss Campbell’s voice; and, besides, it is 
her duty.” 

So, when the tea was over and cleared 
away, Edna sat down to read aloud, follow- 
ing with interest the fortunes of a certain 
heroine who loved not wisely but too well, 
while Miss Markham knitted and Mrs. Ingram 
listened and dozed, until the clock struck 
nine, and the punctual Taylor appeared, 
bringing sandwiches and wine. After this 
repast, the two young girls were dismissed 
to their respective chambers, and Taylor 
took charge of her mistress for the night. 

not going to bed,’ remarked Edna, 
putting a shawl over her shoulders and 
throwing open her window, “ only just half- 
past nine, and such a glorious night as it is! 
If Florence had the spirit of a mouse, she 
would come up and ask me for a turn on the 
parade; everybody is out, and the band is 
still playing on the pier. I don’t know that 
I would go with her, though, if she did—I 
detest her soft face and light hair—but I 
should like to be out, all the same.”’ 
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It was a glorious night; the storm-clouds 
had departed, and the full September moon 
shed her clear light upon the sea, which was 
still heaving restlessly, and upon the long 
pier with its slowly-moving crowd of people. 
From the end of the pier came the sound of 
music—the band—not a very good one, al- 
though its harsh tones were softened now by 
distance and sounded very well—playing the 
old Irish air, ‘‘Savourneen Dheelish;” and, 
as the lonely girl at the window gazed and 
listened, the tears came rushing to her eyes, 
and, with a sudden movement, she leaned 
her face upon her hands, murmuring brok- 
enly:— 

**Oh, Gerald, dear love—dear Gerald!” 

She knew that people would say she had 
no right to think of him, the owner of Mark- 
ham Place—young, handsome, blue-eyed 
Gerald, Mrs. Ingram’s favorite nephew, and 
the only person for whom the old lady ever 
evinced a spark of affection. 

Gerald Markham was a young man who 
owned a fine estate in Northamptonshire, 
with that grand old house in which she and 
Mrs. Ingram had spent the summer months, 
and whose sisters were proud and bigh-born 
dames, holding their place among the no- 
blest of the county families, and appearing 
totally unconscious of the existence of Edna 
Campbell, save as a young person in atten- 
dance upon their beloved aunt. 

In spite of these facts, however, Gerald 
Markham loved his aunt’s companion, and 
his aunt’s companion loved him. He had 
always visited Mrs. Ingram very regularly, 
even in the days wheu an old and uninterest- 
ing lady held the post of companion to her; 
but, when good Miss Pratt retired and Edna 
Campbell reigned—or was reigned over—in 
her stead, his visits became more frequent; 
and Mrs. Ingram rejoiced at his dutiful con- 
duct, never imagining for one moment that 
Edna attracted him thither. His courtesy 
and kind words had made the first weary 
months of bondage press less heavily on the 
girl’s spirit; she watched eagerly for his 
coming, and felt revived and gladdened by 
the sunshine he seemed to bring with him, 
until from gratitude she passed into love, 
and so worshiped him humbly aud from a 
distance. 

The course of their love might have run 
on smoothly until it was either declared or 
discovered. Gerald might have declared his 
love, and Edna might have confessed hers, 
and then, firm and full of trust in each other, 
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they might have made a brave defence 
against the united wrath of Mrs. Ingram and 
the two sisters; but Mrs. Ingram went to 
Markham Place to spend June and July, and 
took Edna with her; and there the poor 
companion learned for the fitst time what a 
wide chasm lay between her idol and herself. 
Miss Markham and Miss Mildred were 
respectful and almost pleasant to Taylor, she 
being an old servant and ill-disposed to put 
up with any nonsense; but they simply 
ignored Edna, though she dined at the same 
table and sat in the same room with them 
every day. Gerald was away in Switzerland 
on a walking-tour with two old college- 
friends, and such letters as his sisters 
thought fit to write were sent to an hotel in 
Paris, where he found them awaiting him on 
his return journey; and sorely did he chafe 
and fume on learning that Edna Campbell 
had been for four weeks a visitor in his own 
house and he absent from it. 

It had been a doleful four weeks to her, 
poor girl, shut up with one cross old lady and 
two proudly silent young ones. Towards 
the end of the visit Florence Markham, the 
Rector’s only daughter and Gerald’s favorite 
cousin, came back to the Rectory after a 
visit to London, and would fain have made 
friends with the quiet neglected companion 
who bore Mrs. Ingram’s ill-temper with so 
much sweetness and patience. But Edaa 
had taken a dislike to her, regarding her in 
the light of a rival—for Mrs. Ingram made 
no secret of her desire to see the cousins 
married, and had often expressed her inten- 
tion of making Florence an heiress in a 
small way should Gerald’s choice fall upon 
her. Gerald’s sisters looked with favorable 
eyes upon their aunt’s pet plan; and thus 
Miss Campbell, sitting quietly at work in a 
corner Of the large drawing-room, had often 
heard the subject fully discussed. Perhaps 
it was only natural that in the circumstances 
she should have cordially detested the un- 
known Florence, who, on arriving, found all 
her kind intentions frustrated by the little 
companion’s stern face and cold manner; 
nor could even Gerald, on his return, break 
the spell which seemed woven about her. 

Many recollections of that sojourn at 
Markham Place rose up before her as she 
knelt by the open window in the pale moon- 
light and listened half unconsciously to the 
soft sad melody which floated to her from 
the sea. Gerald was not for her, nor she 
for him; what could be more natural than 
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that he should marry his cousin, a girl so 
well suited to him in every respect, one 
whose tastes were so in harmony with his 
own, and whose lack of fortune was amply 
compensated for by her many graces both of 
mind and person ? 

Edna was generous; she could give her 
rival her full due; and, had it not been for 
Mrs. Ingram’s outspoken wishes, she might 
have grown to like Florence by this time, 
instead of regarding her advances with aver- 
sion and disirust. For Gerald’s sisters she 
felt nothing but unqualified dislike; and she 
thought that, dear as their brother was to 
her, she could never enter his family to be 
looked down and treated coldly as an in- 
truder by them. 

She knelt at the window, musing over her 
recollections, until the band had concluded 
its evening programme with a noisy march 
and most of the people were gone home. 
The moon still shone brightly and the waves 
still came dashing in, white-crested, upon 
the shore, but the scene had lost its charm 
for her. At length she arose wearily and 
sought her bed, sighing over her hopeless 
love and her daily troubles, and wondering 
what the next day would bring forth. 

It brought forth a morning of almost per- 
fect beauty. It seemed as though summer 
had come again and mingled with the charms 
of autumn. The crimson lines in the west 
had proved true forecasts of fine weather; 
the sunshine was bright and warm, the 
breeze fresh and cool, while the sea, no 
longer rough or threatening, lay broad and 
calm, with just a fringe of little wavelets 
tumbling in upon the wet pebbles, and a 
long line of glittering light upon its surface 
which made Edna’s eyes blink and water 
when she looked at it. 

The beach was very quiet and deserted at 
the early hour when Miss Campbell was 
down there taking her morning dip—for, 
though Mrs. Ingram did not object to the 
bath, it had to be taken early, so that her 
own plans and comfort might not be inter- 
fered with. Therefore Edna bathed at seven 
o’clock, and, Florence following her ex- 
ample, they were thus enabled to make their 
appearance in full toilette at the nine-o’clock 
breakfast-table. 

** Didn’t you say there were some pretty 
walks and drives about here ?”’ asked Flor- 
ence, as the two girls made their way rap- 
idly along the parade, their hair quite wet, 
their faces fresh and rosy, and a sensation of 
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being ready for breakfast stealing over them. 
‘*You’re quite up in the locality now, I 
suppose, as you’ve been here nearly a 
month ?” 

“T haven’t been about much, though,” 
replied Edna. ‘‘ Mrs. Ingram has been for 
only two drives; and one afternoon, when 
she could spare me, I walked about four 
miles across the sand-hills. My knowledge 
is derived from a close study of the little 
guide-book and the map.” 

‘*¢ How far is it to St Mary’s Bay ?”’ 

‘Six miles along the shore, but it’s 
nearer across the country. I should like to 
go there.” 

“Should you?” exclaimed Florence. 
‘*Then we’ll go. We might start directly 
after dinner, and spend the rest of the day 
there. Wouldn’t it be delightful?” _ 

‘“‘Very delightful,’ said Edna, smiling, 
* but quite impossible. Mrs. Ingram would 
not spare me, in the first place, and, in the 
second, she would say we could not go so 
far by ourselves! a 

‘“‘As if I had not thought of both those 
objections!’ returned Florence, watching 
her companion’s face narrowly. ‘‘ Didn’t I 
tell you that we expect my cousin Gerald 
here to-day? He’ll go with us, of course, 
and he’ll make Aunt Ingram let you off—he 
can do anything he likes with her.” 

For one moment a scarlet flush tinted 
Enda’s face, then it died away, leaving her 
as pale as marble. 

* You like him, don’t you?” asked Flor- 
ence. ‘*He’s almost the best fellow I ever 
knew.” 

But Edna was not to be snared so easily. 

‘* Yes, 1 like him,”’ she replied, trying to 
speak indifferently, while her heart throbbed 
with delight; ‘* he is very good-natured and 
agreeable, and Mrs. Ingram is not half so 
fidgety when he is with her.” 

‘*So you like him because he keeps my 
aunt in a good frame of mind, and he likes 
you because you take all her sharp speeches 
so patiently! The balance is pretty even, I 
think.” 

‘*Nonsense!”’ rejoined Edna, laughing 
outright in her joy and light-heartedness, 
**I take her speeches because I am paid to 
do so. If I went away, I should have to put 
up with my own aunt’s sharpness and ill- 
temper without being paid, so my claim to 
merit is but small.” 

‘I don’t know how you do it—really I 
dou’t,’”’ said Florence, with such grave em- 


phasis that Edna laughed again; and, aa 
they had reached the house by this time, she 
ran up to her room, leaving Florence with 
an answering smile upon her face. _ 

Miss Markham, however, was smiling more 
at a thought of her own than at any, remark 
of Edna’s. 

The sunshine still bathed the beach and 
gilded the ripples on the sea and flooded the 
sitting-room, but a wintry cloud seemed to 
pass over the face of the sun and te chill all 
things. Mrs. Ingram emerged from,, her 
bed-room and took her seat at the breakfast- 
table, her hands trembling and her face 
looking drawn and haggard. She was not 
well, had passed a bad night, and was ex- 
tremely ill-tempered in consequence. Ac- 
cording to her, the coffee was bitter, the eggs 
were over-boiled, the rolls insufficiently 
buttered, and cold besides. 

Taylor was summoned and lectured for 
not looking after things properly; and Flor- 
ence, having listened for some time with ill- 
concealed impatience to this dolorous com- 
plaining, hurriedly finished her breakfast 
and left the table. 

Edna met her on the stairs a few. minutes 
afterwards, with her hat and gue on and 
a book under her arm. 

** You'll have an awful morning with her, 
I can plainly see! ’’ said Florence pityingly. 
“I wish I could help you, you poor, little 
thing; but, if I stayed at home, she would 
quarrel with me in half an hour. I haven’t 
your patience. You will find me at the end 
of the pier if I’m wanted before dinner, 
which I sincerely trust I shall not be... After 
that, Gerald will soon be here, and that, will 
quiet her if anything will. . Good-by!” 

‘*Good-by!”’ replied Edna; and she went 
back to be grumbled at, with a smile on her 
face, and a voice within her saying over and 
over again, ‘*Gerald will soon be here— 
Gerald will soon be here! ’’—a thought which 
rendered cross speeches and —— com- 
plaints harmless. 

Edna could even pity the poor, fragile, 
selfish old woman, who was evidently suffer- 
ing actuely, and striving to conceal her suf- 
fering under an appearance of greater acer- 
bity than usual. Sitting by the shaded win- 
dow, ready to start up at the first call, she 
watched the old lady in her troubled sleep, 
and wondered if she had ever been cheerful 
and good-tempered, or whether her whole 
life had been spent in making herself and 
other people miserable. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


UT-OF-DOORS all seemed life and ac- 
tivity as Edna softly drew aside the 
blind and peeped out at the sparkling sea, 
and at the pier with its promenaders, where 
the ladies’ dresses fluttered gently, showing 
that there was a pleasant breeze. The room 
had grown close and stuffy; a faint scent of 
medicine lingered about it; the blessed sun- 
shine was rigorously excluded; and, above 
all, the fire was burning as briskly as though 
it had been mid-winter. The girl began to 
long for a breath of fresh air, for even one 
moment’s relief from the oppressive atmos- 
phere, but she dared not raise the window 
or cross the room to open the door. Just, 
however, as the confinement was growing 
most unendurable, Taylor entered with a cup 
of soup, and considerately left the door ajar. 
‘*T shall not alter the dinner-hour for Mr. 
Gerald,”? remarked Mis. Ingram, rousing 
herself and speaking snappishly; ‘* he has no 
right to choose such an absurd train, neither 
dinner nor teatime. He can have a mutton- 
chop if he is hungry; I’m not going to put 
myself out of the way for him. Taylor, this 
soup is abominable! Who made it?”’ 

“* It’s a little of yesterday’s warmed up,” 
replied Taylor meekly; ‘‘ there was no time 
to make more.”’ 

‘*Oh, of course anything will do for me, 
as usual!’ said the invalid, gulping down 
the soup with many wry faces and then 
handing back the cup. ‘‘ Now don’t disturb 
me again till dinner is ready; I think I can 
sleep a little.” 

Taylor looked across the room to where 
Edna sat, looking like a little caged bird 
shut away from the air and sunlight, and the 
good-natured servant made an effort for her 
release. 

“T can sit here now, Miss Campbell, if 
you'd like to go out.” 

‘“* Not at all,” interjected Mrs. Ingram, 
raising her head from the depths of an easy- 
chair and glancing at the girl; ‘‘ I may want 
her to read to me if 1 get restless. Stay 
where you are, if you please, Miss Camp- 
bell.” 

No more could be said, but Taylor did her 
best to cheer the prisoner. At the risk of 
being scolded for fidgeting about the room, 
she drew up the blind a little, brought an 
armful of books to the window, put a screen 
before the fire, and finally, in taking her de- 
parture, left the door partly open. 
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Edna tried to read, but her thoughts wan- 
dered off to Gerald. He must be on his 
road by this time, she thought; he would soon 
be with them—soon be sitting in that very 
room; and she should hear his voice and en- 
joy his presence without the society of his 
two sisters. For the time she forgot all 
about Florence, and gave herself up to the 
delightful thought of passing the next few 
days with him; all jealous thoughts faded 
from her mind; he was coming—that was 
enough—and she awaited his arrival in quiet 
happiness. 

At four o’clock precisely a tall, well-formed 
young fellow with fair hair and clear blue 
eyes and a good-tempered bronzed face came 
out of the little station, and, disregarding 
the blandishments of the one fly-driver, the 
omnibus-conductor, and several men and 
boys, all anxious to assist him, took his light 
portmanteau firmly in one hand and strode 
off at a good pace. He went along with the 
air of one familiar with the place, as in truth 
he was, for this was not the first time that 
Mrs. Ingram had honored the little town 
with her presence, and he had often visited 
her there. Presently he reached the parade 
and stood before the well-remembered door. 

He remained there for a few moments, 
looking dreamily over the calm blue sea, 
without attempting to gain admittance. He 
was a young man, rich, handsome, and his 
own master—all points in his favor—and yet 
he lingered like a shame-faced school-boy, 
hardly daring to enter and face the three 
ladies within, one of whom was dearer to 
him than any other inthe world. He had re- 
solved to learn his fate before the day was 
over, but, now the time had come so near, 
he wavered, for his sisters had hitherto held 
undisputed sway at Markham Place, and he 
knew that it would offend them grievously 
for him to venture on so grave a step with- 
out giving them the least hint of his inten- 
tion 

**T wish I had said something to Mildred. 
They will both be dreadfully annoyed when 
they hear of it—although of course I am 
free to please myself, and it won’t make so 
very much difference to them; they can stay 
with me until Millie is married, or there’s 
the dower-house in perfect order if they 
prefer it. My little Edna is a lady in every 
respect; she will make a worthy mistress for 
the dear old house, and far too good a wife 
for me; but Caroline won’t think so, just be- 
cause she chooses to earn her bread by bear- 
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ing with Aunt Ingram’s whims and freaks 
instead of being a burden upon her own 
people. I wonder why a girl should be 
looked down upon for trying to support her- 
self honorably. It surely is better than 
staying at home, adding to the poverty there! 
And poverty itself is only a misfortune, after 
all, though people seem to consider it a 
crime. But my wife must be treated with 
respect; and there, I’m afraid, Caroline and 
myself will disagree. 
Florence—if she will espouse Edna’s cause, 
everything will go smoothly.” 

**'You don’t seem in any great hurry to 
greet your loving relatives,” said a voice at 
his elbow. ‘*I thought it was entirely on 
account of Aunt Ingram’s health that “ 
were coming down ? ” 

‘¢Florry!’? He turned round and faced 
that young lady, as she stood in the doorway, 
with a smile of welcome, and an unmistaka- 
ble expression of delight beaming in her 
gray eyes. ‘‘ How bright and well you look, 
my dear! Young Vernon ought to have 
come down with me. Why weren’t you at 
the station? I looked about for you.” 

** Oh, it was Aunt Ingram’s fault—she has 
kept us all three in attendance on her ever 
since two o’clock! Although she was ill all 
last night and is as shaky as possible this 
morning, she insisted on dressing for your 
benefit; and she has had on three different 
dresses and twice as many caps, and has 

.fidgeted and worried Taylor into a nervous 
headache and poor little Edna nearly out of 
her wits. Not being one of her bond-maid- 
ens, I could take it more coolly. I am glad 
to see you, Gerald—I was just going to stroll 
along the parade on the chance of meeting 

ou.”’ 

** Well, come out for a few minutes now; 
I want to speak a word to you before I see 
the others. Aunt Ingram will only think 
the train is ten minutes late, as the train 
generally is.” 

** You mustn’t be long, then,” said Flor- 
ence, stepping out as he placed his portman- 
teau in the hall, and closing the door very 
softly, ‘‘ or she’ll be sending Taylor down to 
see if any accident has happened on the line. 
I know what you're going to begin about, so 
I'll say at once that I’ve done my best for 
you; but I don’t get on as well as I’d wish.” 

‘*Edna won’t trust you, 1 suppose?” 
queried Gerald, in a tone of vexation. ‘1 
hoped by this time she might have learned 
to regard you as a friend.” 


My chief hope lies in - 
Gerald. 


‘* Well, we are pretty friendly, so far as 
that goes,’’ replied Florence slowly; ‘ but 


she’s @ strange reserved little thing.’ “She 


has never mentioned her home or her rela- 
tives in any way until this morning, ‘when 
she spoke of a cross aunt. One discovery 
I’ve made, though—she turned scarlet when 
I said you were coming to-day, and she has 
been quite cheerful all day since. Take.my 
advice, Gerald, and speak for yourself.” 
‘“*T came here intending. to do so,” said 
‘** But first 1 want you to make me 
a promise—and, if you make it, I know you 
will keep it. If Edna consents to be my 
wife, there’ll be a great to-do with Aunt 
Ingram and my sisters, especially with Caro- 
line, and I am perfectly certain that they 
will make themselves disagreeable to her in 
every possible way. Now, if you will stand 
her friend through it all, and do your best 
towards making things smooth’ for: her, I 
shall feel more easé about the matter..'I 
cannot bear the idea of breaking in upon:my 
little darling’s peaceful life'and plunging her 
into an atmosphere of family squabbles and 
annoyances, such as will certainly fall to her 
share if Caroline and Aunt Ingram unite 
against her.” 
_ * You may depend upon my friendship for 
Edna, of course,’’ answered Florence, 
ing up at him with wondering eyes. ~.‘* But, 
Gerald, you don’t ‘call: her ‘present life a 
peaceful one, do you? If so, you must have 
a queer idea of peace. Why, Aunt Ingram 
is always worrying her—she must be réading 
or writing, sewing or talking, the whole day 
long! The work of a governess is nothing 


‘to it—one can generally keep children under 


—but to be our dear aunt’s paid companion 
is simply slavery. 
‘* But she is kind: after her’ fashion, and 
fond of Edna, I really believe,” said Gerald. 
‘‘Is she exclaimed Florence.. ‘Then 
I must say I have failed to perceive ‘it hith- 
erto. You should liave dined: with us yes- 
terday, and heard the: way-in’ which Edna 
was worried and scolded. all the time, until 
at last she rushed out of the house. and spent 
the rest of the afternoon down by the castle, 
though it was a raw cold day aad raining 
fast. Aunt andl. had a few words-on the 
subject after she was gone, and’ I can’ give 
you the result of our tiff. She dropped some 
remarks about your visit here which sur- 
prised me—talked about putting. you. off, al- 
though I know she is generally se pleased to 
see you. By displaying the most profound 
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indifference to her first crude hints, I led her 
on to enlarge upon them pretty freely, and 
thus I gathered two valuable little scraps of 
information—firstly, that Carrie has her 
suspicions about you, and, secondly, that 
Edna’s engagement is to be cut short at 
Christmas.” . - 

‘* Do you mean that tn is to leave Aunt 
Ingram ?” 

‘** Of course I do; she is to be sent off out 
of your.way. I’ve done all I can for you, 
and you must manage the rest for yourself. 
But do-come in now, or there will be such a 
fuss. ” 

One moment, Florence,’ said Gerald, 
detaining her; “ you are sure of what you 
have told me—there is no mistake about it, 
I suppose ? 

‘* How can there be any mistake? It was 
broad daylight, and I was quite awake.” 

‘* Then I shall speak directly; and, remem- 
ber, I rely upon you to stand Edna’s friend.” 

‘* You may do that with safety,’’. replied 
Florence, as she pushed open the hall door, 
‘but she is a brave little thing, and, with 
‘you to look up to, she won’t need much of 
my assistance.”’- 


They went up together to the sitting- 
room, where Mrs. Ingram was waiting to 
receive them. 


‘* My. dear boy, how late-you are!” said 


the old lady, rising feebly. ‘“‘ I began to 
think something had happened to your train 
—one reads of so many shocking railway-ac- 
cidents now. Iam glad to see you are quite 
safe.: Ring the bell, Florence, if you please, 


and let Taylor make the tea; we’ll drink ours: 


while Gerald eats his chop. Sit here, my 


boy, and tell me how you left them all at 


Ryde—or would | you rather go to your room 
first?’ 

‘Pll just run up and have a wash. My 
old room, 1 suppose?’’ answered Gerald, 
glancing anxiously round in search of Edna, 
and noting the scattered sewing-materials 
upon the little table and the chair pushed on 
one —_ as though some one had hastily left 
it. 

Florence put the young fellow’ 8 thoughts 
into words as she turned to ring the bell. 

‘*.Why is Taylor to make tea? I thought 
Miss Campbell always did it ?”’ 

‘* Miss Campbell has gone to lie down; 
she has a headache,” replied Mrs. Ingram 
curtly. ‘*You shall have some hot water 


sent up Gerald; will 
to it.” 
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‘“*A headache!” exclaimed Florence, in 
surprise. ‘* Why, it must have come on 
very suddenly! She was all right when I 
went out.” 

‘*Tt did come on very suddenly,” rejoined 
Mrs. Ingram; ‘but please to get the tea 
made and send her up a cup. She won’t 
come down again this evening.”’ 

Gerald went off to his room without speak- 
ing, and Florence, with a puzzled look upon 
her face, busied herself at the tea-table, 
quietly resolving to find out the reason of 
Edna’s sudden indisposition. As soon as 
her cousin returned, she moved towards the 
door. 

‘* Where are you going ?” asked her aunt, 
looking after her. 

‘* To carry up my hat and gloves,” replied 
Florence, colering. ‘*I don’t like to see 
them littering the place down here.” 

‘“*There is no need for you to trouble. 
Taylor will take them when she goes up with 
Miss Campbell’s tea.” 

‘* No, indeed,”’ returned Florence, with a 
defiant glance. ‘I like to put away my 
things; and, besides, I am going to offer 
Miss Campbell some eau-de-Cologne.”’ 

With this parting thrust she walked off, 
leaving Gerald to make peace for her. But 
Mrs. Ingram changed the subject, conversed 
amiably about the wind and the weather, 
and not once did she give him the opportu- 
nity of introducing Edna’s name. 

must be sound asleep, surely!” 
thought Florence, after tapping several times 
at Edna’s bed-room door. ‘* What a very 
odd thing! Miss Campbell,” she cried, try- 
ing to turn the handle as she spoke, ‘* won’t 
you let me in to give you this eau-de-Co- 
logne? I’m sure it would do your head 
good.” 

There was a moment’s pause, then the 
sound of a hasty step across the room, the 
door flew back noisily, and Edna stood in 
the opening, her cheeks scarlet, her cyes 
sparkling with anger, and her hair pushed 
away from her hot face, while the afternoon 
sun, streaming in at the window, made the 
wall look like a golden background for the 
slight girlish figure, now drawn up to its full 
height. Florence stepped back, startled. 

‘¢ What’s the matter?” she asked invol- 
untarily. 

‘¢ Nothing,” was the sharp reply; ‘* but I 
wish to be left alone.” 

‘¢ Has Aunt Ingram been cross ?”’ inquired 
Florence. 
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For one moment Edna looked at her with- 
out speaking, then she exclaimed, in a tone 
of mingled anger and contempt:— 

‘*Cross! No; but she has said something 
that 1 shall never forget and never forgive! 
If I had a single friend within traveling dis- 
tance to-night, I would not stay in this house 
an hour longer; aud you may tell her what I 
say if you like! ”’ 

Before Florence could speak the door was 
shut and locked again, and, feeling the im- 
potency of soothing remarks when uttered 
through a key-hole, she turned away, and 
walked slowly down-stairs. 

‘* How silly of me to leave them alone to- 
gether!” she thought to herself. ‘* Aunt 
Ingram was at fever-heat all the morning; I 
might have known something disastrous 
would come of it. Here is an evening lost; 
and how annoyed Gerald will be!” 

Since her residence with Mrs. Ingram, 
Edna had often been obliged to bear disap- 
pointment philosophically and to put up with 
unpleasant remarks patiently and with a 
fairly good grace. However, there was a 
limit even to the meekness and long-suffer- 
ing of the penniless, nearly friendless little 
dependant; and that afternoon Mrs. Ingram 
had witnessed such an out-break of indigna- 
tion on the part of her companion as had 
considerably astonished the old lady. 

Sitting waiting for Gerald, arrayed in all 
the glory of rich gray silk and beautiful lace, 
she had noticed that Miss Campbell’s toilette 
also was more recherche than usual, the or- 
dinary gray stuff dress having been ex- 
changed for a fresh clear blue-and-white 
muslin; there was a flossy blue bow finishing 
off the trimming at the throat; and, above 
all, Mrs. Ingram noticed the bright expec- 
tant look upon the girl’s face, so different 
from her usual expression of quiet indiffer- 
ence. Could there indeed be any founda- 
tion for Caroline Markham’s suspicions ? 
Could Gerald possibly be deceiving her and 
coming down purposely to see this girl who 
was so much beneath him, and who would 
no doubt be eager to take advantage of any 
chance of raising herself? Pride and jeal- 
ousy struggled together in her heart, as she 
furtively watched the sweet bowed face and 
busily-moving fingers. Her wrath increased 
as she thought of Gerald’s choosing such a 
girl to rule at Markham Place—Gerald, 
whose mother had been an earl’s daughter 
and whose ancient lineage and broad acres 
gave him a right to seek a wife among the 


highest in the land. The old lady had never 
made any pretence of caring for her nieces, 
though they had always contrived to keep 
on friendly terms with her; but Gerald had 
been her darling from his very birth, and 
she felt a sharp bitter pang at her heart, 
which was selfish even in its love, when she 
thought of another person coming between 
them, and that person her companion. 

As Florence left the room, Mrs. Ingram’s 
gathering anger had suddenly broken forth in 
cruel words. 

‘¢ While my nephew is here, Miss Camp- 
bell, you will please not to leave me without 
permission.” 

Edna looked up questioningly. She was 
accustomed to hearing enigmatical remarks, 
but she could not discover the real meaning 
of this one. 

‘“*T mean,” explained the old lady, gazing 
steadily at the girl with her cold gray eycs, 
‘*that, if he, out of courtesy, asks you to 
walk or go out on the water, or anything of 
that kind, with him or Miss Markham, you 
had better refuse. I speak for your good; 
intimacy between young people of different 
positions in life is often attended by unhappy 
results, and my nephew must marry his 
equal in rank, though fortune is of little 
moment to him.” 

Slowly the color had faded from Edna’s 
face—her heart seemed to stop beating; but 
she raised her eyes to Mrs. Ingram’s bravely, 
and asked, in a quiet voice:— 

‘* What has Mr. Markham’s marriage to 
do with me, ma’am? Why do you think it 
neccessary to tell me that ?”’ 

Why?” retorted the old lady angrily. 
‘“*Do you dare ask me such a question? 
Aren’t you decked out this afternoon for his 
benefit; and can you deny that you were 
thinking of him and laying your plans as 
you sat there at work? Don’t imagine that 
I am too old and too blind to notice what is 
going on around me; and, even if I were, - 
others can see. His own sister has written 
and warned me to watch you.”’ 

‘Is Gerald Markham a child or an 
idiot?” exclaimed Edna, springing to her 
feet and trembling with indignation. ‘* Can- 
not he be trusted to take care of himself 
without his sister’s protection ? ”’ 

“You forget yourself, Miss Campbell!” 
said the old lady severely. ‘I am speaking 
solely for your goed. Young men are im- 
pulsive and inconsiderate, and the hope of 
being the mistress of Markham Place would 
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no doubt be a great temptation to you; but 
such a marriage would be fraught with 
misery to you both, and I will not have Ger- 
ald’s life marred for want of a little plain 
speaking.” 

*¢ You have spoken quite plainly enough, 
Mrs. Ingram,’’ rejoined Edna, no longer 
able to suppress her anger, as she crossed 
the room and stood for a moment before the 
old lady’s chair. ‘‘ You have as good as 
told me that I am a designing fortune-seeker, 
and: that I am laying traps to snare your 
nephew into making me his wife. I shall 
keep to my room, and you may explain that 
fact as you please. And one thing you shall 
have the pleasure of hearing—Markham 
Place might have been mine had I so chosen. 
Your nephew: needed no enticing; but lately 
I have ‘striven to avoid him, thinking he 
might be engaged to his cousin. Now Flor- 
ence shall hear the whole matter from 
begining to end, and she shall judge between 
you and me.” 

The thought that perhaps she had gone 
too far entered Mrs. Ingram’s mind as Edna 
turned towards: the door, so she called 
authoritatively to her to come back; but the 
girl held on her way, closed the door behind 
her, and went up-stairs to her own room. 

Edna did not weep over her disappoint- 
ment, bitter though it was; nor did she give 
vent to her anger against Mrs. Ingram 
and the elder Miss Markham. After the 
first outbreak of indignation, she hardly 
bestowed a thought upon either of those 
amiable ladies, but sat down upon a low box 
in the poorly-furnished room to muse over 
her weary, dull, and hopeless life, from 
which every ray of sunshine nual wae 
withdrawn. Gerald’s friendship was very 
precious to her, and, though she had tried to 
think of his love as a forbidden thing, yet 
her heart rejoiced at the mere mention of 
his name and at the thought of his approach. 
Not even for his dear sake, however, could 
she endure such treatment as she had that 
day received; it would be better to return to 
Exeter and accept her aunt’s meagre hospi- 
tality than to remain so near him only to be 
watched narrowly by his anxious relatives. 


CHAPTER III. 


ITTING quietly, her thoughts traveled 
back slowly over the past two years to 

the bright spring morning when he had sud- 
denly come upon her, as she sat in a secluded 
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corner of Mrs. Ingram’s flower-garden, and 
introduced himself in a good-natured off- 
hand way which amused her greatly. They 
were friends quickly enough, and, as the 
summer drew near, Gerald came t» the cot- 
tage more and more frequently, always to 
his aunt’s great satisfaction, with something 
for the old lady’s especial delight—some 
rare flowers from his conservatory or choice 
fruit from his hot-houses, or a new book 
which had been sent from London and 
might interest her, or an offer to execute 
any commissions she might have in the 
country-town. And, when he had sat by 
her chair and listened to the recital of her 
troubles and sufferings, and had sympathized 
as heartily as he could in woes which were 
to some extent imaginary, he would ask for 
some luncheon, and, while it was being 
served, would, under pretence of looking 
round the garden, step out of the low French 
window, and there find Edna, expectant, 
radiant with happiness, and looking every 
time more and more beautiful. They spoke 
but little, and very seldom indeed of love, 
though its mystic light shone in Edna’s dark 
eyes and his passionate devotion prompted 
Gerald to treasure the flowers she gathered 
for him and to press his lips to the little 
hand that offered the simple bouquet. Then 
the loud sound of the luncheon-bell would 
break in upon their five minutes of happi- 
ness, and the unsuspecting Mrs. Ingram 
would receive her nephew again. Threads 
of gold in the dull gray fabric of her exis- 
tence were these brief meetings to Edna, 
and, cheered by their frequent occurrence, 
the greater part of her two years as Mrs. 
Ingram’s companion passed away. 

Then came a change; Gerald went abroad 
with his friends, and Mrs. Ingram took it 
into her head to spend the summer months 
with her nieces at Markham Place. 

That was an ill-omened visit for Edna’s 
hopeful, trusting love. To sit day by day in 
the room with those two fair-haired, languid, 
haughty ladies, to be looked upon by them 
as an animated machine necessary to their 
aunt’s comfort, but requiring no notice from 
them in any way; to hear the probability of 
Gerald’s marriage and the hopes and fears 
of the sisters with regard to his choice of a 
bride openly discussed; to find that the 
daughters of the ‘neighboring squires, with 
one or two exceptions, were reckoned far 
beneath him in birth and unequal in fortune 
—all these things were by no means encour- 
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aging to the penniless girl, a merchant’s 
orphan daughter, who had presumptuously 
dared to raise her eyes to the young master 
of the house. Edna suffered in silence, and 
learned to sit quietly listening to all the little 
speeches which struck and wounded her 
poor heart like so many barbed arrows, until 


she grew hopeless and miserable, and felt 


hardened even against Gerald himself. 

Down by the sea-shore, in the quiet, dull 
little town, so far removed from Caroline 
Markbam’s influence, Edna could not pre- 
vent her thoughts from dwelling upon one 
image that filled her heart, nor upon the 
happy moments they had spent together, and 
recalling every precious word Gerald had 
ever spoken to her. She could not keep 
herself from dreaming sweet dreams of what 
might have come to pass had she been richer 
or Gerald not so rich. 

These thoughts, and many others, passed 
through her mind as she sat in her useless 
finery and watched the slowly changing sky 
through the open window of her room. 
After Florence’s interruption, she was suf- 


fered to remain in peace, for though Taylor: 


tapped softly a the door and placed the 
tea-cup on the floor outside, Edna did not 
notice the movement; and it was not until 
evening had fallen and the buzz of voices 
below told her that all the visitors and 
townsfolk were gathering upon the parade, 
that she remembered her present troubles. 
Then she arose, feeling stiff and chilly, and 
went to the window. 

It was a lovely evening—a fitting close for 
so glorious a day. There lay the peaceful 
sca in the clear soft moonlight, with the 
little boats looking like dark blots upon the 
shining water. Afar off there were beacon- 
lights, looking dim just now, but waiting 
their turn to shine out brightly and warn- 
ingly when the moon should disappear. 
Edna stood with her eyes fixed upon a re- 
volving light, watching it appear and dis- 
appear; while she wondered what they were 
doing in the room below, whether Gerald 
had asked after her, what he thought of her 
absence, and what excuse Mrs. Ingram had 
invented for it, until her meditations were 
put to flight by the approach of the band, 
which came marching along to a popular 
tune, and took up its position within a few 
yards of the house. She turned away in 
sudden impatience, and lifted her hat from 
the table. 

‘**T’ll slip out,”’ she said to herself; ‘* no- 
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body will miss me, and the evening breeze 
will do my head good. I'll go on to the 
North Parade, away from all those people; 
it’s sure to be quiet and lonely enough there, 
and I shall be out of the way of this dread- 

ful band.” 

Throwing a warm shawl around her, she 
stepped out of the room, nearly upsetting 
the tea-cup on the landing, stole softly down- 
stairs and past the sitting-room, and reached 
the front door in safety. In spite of all her 
precautions, however, she could not help 
making a slight noise in closing the door 
behind her; and curiously enough, Gerald 
Markham, who happened to be sitting close 
to the window, was suddenly seized with a 
violent desire to smoke a cigar on the parade. 

** You needn’t go out to smoke,”’ said Mrs. 
Ingram graciously, when he expressed his 
intention of deserting her for a few minutes, 
‘¢ The smell never affects me; and I am sure - 
your cousin does not mind it.” 

** Not I,’’ declared Florence, in her care- 
less way; ‘‘but I fancy our good landlady 
will not be pleased if he makes her curtains 
smell of tobacco; and it’s sure to set Taylor 
coughing when she brings in the wine- 
glasses. You’d better go outside, I think, 
Gerald.”’ 

Gerald thought so too, and went rejoic- 
ingly. He walked along in front of the sea, 
keeping a sharp lookout for the figure he 
wished to meet. ; ; 

The search was not a long one; at the. 
farther end of the deserted North Parade 
stood Edna, leaning against the wooden 
barrier, and watching the white-crested 
waves as they broke on the shingle below. | 

Gerald summoned up all his courage—for 
Mrs. Ingram was waiting up for him, and 
moments were precious—and walked straight 
to the lonely girl. 

‘¢ Edna,” he said quickly, ‘‘ what have I 
done to deserve this treatment? Why are 
you avoiding me like this ? ” 

She turned her face towards him, and even 
by the uncertain light he could see the bright 
happy look of surprise and joy that illumined 
every feature. For one brief moment she 
forgot everything in the sudden delight of 
seeing him again—Mrs. Ingram’s cruel 
words, Miss Markham’s suspicions, her own 
recent suffering, and her half-formed deter- 
mination to leave all these people at once 
and forever, and to seek refuge with the: 
only person in the world with whom she 
could claim kindred; all this was forgotten 
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as She stood with her hand clasped in his 
and her face glowing with love and happi- 
ness. Then suddenly memory came back to 
her, chilling her heart; and with a sudden 
movement, she drew aside, turning her face 
towards the moonlit sea. 

‘““T need. hardly have asked, dearest; I 
know Aunt Ingram is the prime mover in 
this business. Tell me the truth about it.” 

Edva made no reply; unwilling to accuse 
her patroness, she was yet unable to deny 
ihe fact. 

‘Listen to me, Edna,’ he went on. “I 
have come here expressly for the purpose of 
asking you a question—one that ought to 
have been asked long ago, before I went 
abroad. Do you love me well enough to be 
my wife?” 

“T love you, Gerald, she replied, in a 
low, tremulous. tone; “ but that makes no 
difference. I cannot be your wife.” 

‘“ And the reason, Edna ?”’ 

‘There are many reasons.”’ 

“T see. Pride stands in the way, or you 


don’t love me well enough to share my un- 
lucky fortune—as though money could come 
between us! I thought better things of my 


Edna.” 

“It is not that,” said the girl, feeling 
forced to defend myself. 

“* Well,, I am clever enough to guess it. 
Your answer would be very different if Aunt 
Ingram had not been lecturing you. But I 
must decide for myself in this matter, and 
my decision.was made long ago. Florence 
has known it for many months, and by this 
time she has told my aunt. Now surely you 
won’t humiliate me by a refusal ?”’ 

Alas for Edna’s stoical resolutions! they 
were all vanishing like letters traced upon 
the tide-washed sand! For a moment they 
stood silent, and then Gerald spoke again. 

Ito have an answer? Even if there 
should be a little unpleasantness, is not your 
love strong enough to carry yun through for 
my sake?” 

‘“‘ For your sake [ could do anything,” de- 
clared Edna, with quivering lips. 

“Then I will repeat my question once 
more. Do you love me well enough to be 
my wife?” 

Yes, Gerald, I do,”’ she murmured softly; 
and he sealed the answer with a kiss. 

Meanwhile Florence Markham had been 
making the best use of hertime. She had 
plunged into her subject as soon as Gerald 
was fairly beyond recall. — 
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** And you mean to say that you have 

allowed this to go on, knowing, as you did, 

what my plans and intentions were?” 

Tt was no business of mine,’ answered 
Florence, blushing vividly; ‘‘ and as to.your 
plans, I certainly have heard of some absurd 
notion about Gerald and myself, but it was 
too ridiculous to entertain for a moment.” 

‘“* And why so, if you please ?”’ inquired. 
Mrs. Ingram, whose sole desire at that mo-: 
ment was to quarrel with somebody. ‘“ Isn’t. 
he good enough for you, Florence ? ”’ 

‘* Well, hardly. He’s a very good fellow 
in his way, you know, but he is not quite 
my style.” 

The old lady arose, almost too enraged to 
speak. 

‘¢ Explain yourself, Florence Markham! ”’ 

‘*T was about to do so. You see, aunt, I - 
am sure nature intended me for a clergy- 
man’s wife; so Frank Vernon and I are 
going to try if we can get through life to- 
gether.” 

‘You would marry that pauper, with only 
a hundred and ten pounds a year?” 

* Just now that is his exact income; but 
Gerald has promised to give him Hurst when 
the vicar dies. He’s over eighty-six, poor 
old man, so he can’t live very long; and 
we’re not at all in a hurry.” 

*¢ And pray why was I never informed of 
all these grand plans?” 

‘¢ Well, I came down intending to tell you 
about Frank, but you’ve been so awfully 
cross for the last few days that I couldn’t 
find an opportunity.” 

There was no help for it—Mrs. Ingram - 
felt that at once. Gerald was not a man to. 
be turned from his purpose; any displeasure 
that she might manifest would fall very 
lightly upon him; while to her, on the con- 
trary, anything like an estrangement from 
her darling nephew would be bitter indeed. 
The blow was a severe, but hardly an unex- - 
pected one, for Caroline Markham’s letter 
had to some extent prepared her for it. To 
see her late companion ruling at Markham 
Place would be a sharp trial and mortifica- . 
tion, but to be shut out from that house her- - 
self by her own act, to be separated from the 
only member of her family for whom she 
felt any affection, would be a greater pun- 
ishment still. So, like a wise woman, she . 
determined to make a virtue of stern neces- 
sity, and to behave civilly to Edna for. 
Gerald’s sake. And thus Mrs. Ingram’s 
companien became Gerald Markham’s wife, . 


THE TRUE STORY OF A WATERMELON. 


ANY years ago there resided in a cer- 
tain county in the state of Virginia 
a wealthy planter, whom we will call Col. 
Russel. Wide fields of green corn, gran- 
aries filled with wheat, ‘‘ patches ” of pota- 
toes which would serve as a winter store, 
beautiful orchards where the warm summer 
sun was ripening apple, peach and pear, 
ought to have made their owner happy. 
Even if these gifts of nature failed to bring 
contentment, a loving wife and _ bright, 
kez ‘ay children, that romped on the green 
lawn and made cheerful music in the old 
mansion, were enough to drive away all 
gloom. And yet Col. Russel deemed him- 
self a misused and unhappy man. Generous 
to a fault, he was ever ready to answer the 
call of charity; but if there was one thing 
he hated, it was to be robbed, and if there 
was one object on his broad lands that gave 
him greater pleasure than another, it was 
his watermelon-patch,—the envy of the 
neighborhood and the pride of his heart. 
Only last week he had invited a party of his 
friends to enjoy a wonderful melon, the 
largest ever seen in those parts, and a news- 
paper, published at a town near by, with the 
best intentions, had described his ‘* patch ” 
as the best in the state. 

This was the beginning of his trouble. 
For five. mornings the colonel had noticed 
the disappearance of the best melons and, 
at last, feeling that he could not lie down at 
night and sleep in peace when the “ thump” 
of the thief was alive in his patch, he de- 
cided to go on the war-path. So one warm 
summer night, when the moon had gone to 
rest and the stars gave only a faint light, 
our war-worn veteran, telling only his wife 
of his intention, took down his long rifle, 
carefully loaded it, and set out to the patch. 
This was situated in a ‘ new ground,” i.¢., a 
place recently cleared of trees, and here and 
there tall stumps told the tales of a departed 
forest. 

Looking carefully around to see that no 
one was spying upon his movements, the 
colonel sat down by a stump and, leaning 
his back against it, gave himself up to 
regrets for the stolen fruit and to plan for 
shooting the disturber of his peace and his 
_ possessions. After atime the stillness, the 
pleasant warmth of the night, and the labor 


of the day began to tell upon our old friend, 
and he emphasized his reflections by invol- 
untary nods. Soon he was fast asleep, with 
his bald head raised slightly above the top of 
the stump. 

An hour passed, and a crouching figure 
was seen in a clump of pines near by. The 
figure stealthily emerged from the woods 
and crept towards the patch. Deacon 
Thompson was the soul of candor, the ideal 
of respectful attention to his white neighbors 
and the pillar of Strawberry Neck colored 
church, but his one weakness, his besetting 
sin, was love of other people’s watermelons. 
He had striven to conquer this wickedness, 
but the tempter whispered so sweetly, so 
seductively, of the luscious fruit and of its 
safe and toilless procurement, that Uncle 
Job yielded, and for five nights he had rev- 
eled amid his neighbor’s vines. In the old 
days—the ante-bellum times—the deacon had 
been no mean cultivator of the melon, and 
then he had exercised his talents for Major 
Smith, Col. Russell’s friend and brother 
planter. So he knew a good melon when 
he thumped it, and he proceeded to put his 
knowledge to account. Finally he made his 
selection, choosing the best and biggest 
‘¢ rattlesnake ”’ (the name of the best water- 
melon in Va. & Ga.) inthe patch. Next he 
ran his hand into his pocket for his old clasp- 
knife, but, strange to say, he had left it in 
the yard that evening when he cut a switch 
to chastise Robert Henry Smith Thompson, 
his twelve-year-old son, who, in the glow of 
young darkey freedom and of two months’ 
schooling with Miss Celestina Tremont, the 
young Boston lady of color who kept the 
school over at Goose-Creek Bottom, had 
spoken of Major Smith as “ dat old lumber- 
jinted reb’l.” 

But the deacon could not take the melon 
home and he could not bring himself to 
stamp on the royal fruit. A happy thought 
struck him. That stump near by would be 
as good as a knife, and its top, in the dim 
light, looked clean and white. So stepping 
up to it, he raised the melon on high and 
brought it down bump! upon the stump. 
Shades of wood demons and furies! With a 
roar of pain and fear the supposed stump leaps 
up. For one moment Deacon Thompson — 
glares at the animated relic of the pine and 
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then, with cries of terror and amazement, he 
breaks into a run which no Harvard sprinter 
may hope to equal. As you may have 
guessed, the deacon’s stump was the bald 
head of the colonel. Awakened from peace- 
ful slumber by a blow which seemed to him 
to be given by a Corliss engine, Col. Russell 
at first reckoned himself adying man. Yell- 
ing at the top of his voice, he had for a mo- 
ment no power to move after rising to his 
feet. As his senses gradually came back to 
him, he put his hand to his head to see if 
any of it was left, and there he felt, or thought 
he felt, his blood and brains oozing out from 
a wound which seemed to cover the whole of 
the top of his head. Realizing at once that 
his minutes were numbered and desiring 
oh! so eagerly to bid a last farewell to his 
faithful wife, he made his way slowly to the 
house, lamenting his “‘ taking off,”” bemoan- 
ing his awful fate, and trying to fix his mind 
upon the terrible change soon to come to 
him. He reached his room, stood beside his 
wife’s bed, and in a voice which shook with 
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agony, bade her awake and see the last of 
him. Mrs. Russell, a devoted wife, but a 
practical woman, instantly got out of bed 
and hastened to light the lamp, in some fear, 
it is true, but remembering that the colonel 
was a little given to exaggeration. Throw- 
ing the light full upon her woe-begone hus- 
band, she beheld a spectacle which, in spite 
of his abject misery, caused her to burst out 
laughing. Regarding her with amazement, 
he sternly inquired if her husband’s blood 
and brains moved her to merriment. 

**Oh! colonel, the blood and brains are 
nothing but the seed and juice of a water- 
melon!” 

Colonel Russell lived for many years at 
his old home and gathered in crops of corn 
and wheat and rye, but, strange to say, he 
bought all of his watermelons; and if you 
had desired to try in person the working of 
the so-called ‘‘ code of honor,’? you might 
have gone down to Virgina and asked the 
colonel if he raised watermelons. 
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BY HELEN T. GOESSMANN. 


HO rears them not, when young life is new, 
And worships in secret? And yet unto whom 
Come all the joys which hope will create ? 
If such were our fortunes, unknown would be fate. 
Though the heart shapes its loves and its years, 
Chaplets of roses unending, the tears, 
Tributes to pain, flow on and renew 
The thorns, not the roses, which fall to our due, 
Be they of weal, or be they of woe. 
Blind not your eyes; wherever you go 
Ruins of idols strew the broad way— 
Relics of fantasies long in decay. 
Here lies affection, there dies a trust, 
This in a tremor, that with disgust. 
Paved is the road with hearts rudely torn, 
Sad toll their dirges—linger and mourn, 
As to wild pleasures thoughtless you pass. 
For if you have not, some day mid this mass 
Of shattered illusions, your eyes will behold 
The forms turned to dust which you dreamed once were gold. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER. 


A DAY AT THE 


“OVERSET.” 


BY C. A. STEVENS. 


NE day last summer, while Professor 

y B— was up here, we all made a trip 
up to “ Overset,”? a very steep mountain in 
the township above, called ‘‘ Overset”’ be- 
cause it overhangs a pond. The professor, 
with his two daughters, Bert and Emma, 
spent the early part of the season up here 
among the hills and lakes. They used to 
make numerous excursions out into the 
country around, along wild, unfrequented 
roads; one of the first things they did being 
to hire an old express wagon with two seats, 
over which they rigged a sort of awning, like 
asunshade. They had brought a horse with 


them, a great, sleek, clever fellow they called 
Roger, and sometimes Hodge. Almost any 
fair morning you would see them jogging 
off, under their pea-green awning, with their 
lunch-baskets; and that would be the last of 


them till night. Sometimes, as on this oc- 
casion, when they wanted considerable climb- 
ing and racing done, they used to invite 
Will and I to go with them. 

It was a clear June morning. We were 
off at six. For the first four or five miles 
the road wound along the shore of the lake 
which lay calm and cool, with now and then 
a black, arrowy pickerel darting away as we 
came lumbering by. Then leaving the lake, 
we toiled slowly up the long green ridges, 
set along with farm-houses, orchards, and 
broad, cleared fields. But ere long the “‘last 
house ’”? was passed; and we were entering 
the wild, unsettled lands which still belong 
to the State. The road grew narrower and 
rougher; and wilder scenery of woods and 
ravines succeeded. The black sides of the 
Overset began to loom above the tree-tops 
to the right of us. 

We hailed a boy fishing in a rocky runnel 
beside the road, and found out that the 
mountain could be best climbed on the north 
side; we should have to go nearly around it. 
Another mile, with thick leafy bushes on 
either side of the road, and we suddenly 
emerged upon the rocky side which they call 
overset,’? an almost perpendicular preci- 
pice of nearly two hundred feet! Its wild, 
gray face was split in a terrible manner, dis- 


closing huge fragments of rock, caught in 
their fall and poised as if to menace the 
wanderers along the lonely path beneath. 
There was barely space for the road between 
the foot of the crag and the pond, a deep 
inky-looking sheet of water that stretched 
away to the left. 

Half way up the side of the cliff stood a 
tall, solitary pine which grew from a crevice, 
towering gloomily and alone. A large hawk, 
such as we call a ‘‘ hen-hawk,’’ was sailing 
about the crag on m>tionless wings, and 
finally settled upon a dry limb of pine, with 
one eye turned down to watch us. 

These hawks rise and descend in the air 
without any apparent movement of their 
wings. But I hardly see how. It must re- 
quire considerable muscle to do it. Crows 
are continually flapping in their flight, with 
no heavier bodies and wings as long. Ah! 
well, old Dame Nature knows all about it; 
but she doesn’t tell every one,—only her favor- 
ites, the naturalists, who are always teasing 
her. 

‘¢ There are rattlesnakes about this ledge,” 
said Will. 

The professor laughed. 

“‘T think you must be mistaken, Will,” 
said he. ‘‘ The rattlesnake is very rare in 
Maine; and only found in the extreme south- 
western portion,—at least so say the books.” 

**Can’t help it,” said Will. ‘“*Old Mr. 
Oliver is my authority; pretty good authority, 
too, I think. He said he was riding along 
here once, and a snake, of a yellowish brown 
colur and quite thick for its length, was lying 
in the road,—sunning. His horse stopped, 
snorted, and wouldn’t go forward. So the 
old man got down from his wagon to drive 
the snake away. But while he was looking 
around for a stick, the snake crawled off 
among the rocks, making a noise like peas in 
a tin box.” 

‘* Some sort of a rattlesnake, certainly,” 
said Bert. ‘‘ But, dear me, I hope they will 
not come in our path!”’ 

‘¢ Oh! the rattlesnake, though a venomous 
biter, is not so dangerous a reptile as many 
think,” said the professor. used fre- 
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quently to see them when I was traveling in 
the West. They are very sluggish, and not 
at all bad-tempered, unless persistently har- 
assed. When disturbed, they rattle to warn 
off intruders; and unless attacked will move 
off themselves, rattling as they go,—a warn- 
ing that they are not to be followed. Any 
child can kill them with a switch in the day- 
time. The principal danger comes from 
stepping upon them in the night, when they 
are lying asleep in the grass.” 

Passing the cliff we came presently toa 
house, rather a desolate-looking affair. But 
as this was the right spot to ascend the 
mountain we stopped, and tying ‘‘ Roger” 
under a tree near the road, slung our “ fix- 
in’s ?—baskets, waterproofs, and so forth— 
for a start. 

Crossing a narrow field of clover, dark, 
Fenian green (a color rather out of fashion 
just now), with here and there a red head, 
we came to the real climbing part, a steep 
ascent through a pasture, where some sheep 
were feeding, lambs bleating, and a tiuy bell 
tinkling. A surly old ram squared off and 
stamped his foot at us. I thought he was 
going to illustrate a battering ram; but he 
took a second thought and conciuded to be 
pacific,—as persons generally do who stop to 
think twice. 

The house now seemed almost at our feet, 
a lonely little hut, surrounded by dark weods. 

** Ti must belong to a squatter,” said the 
professor. 

‘¢ What’s a squatter ?” asked Will. 

** A squatter is a person who settles on 
public land without leave,’’ was the reply. 

Higher up we had to cross a “* thorny fell’”’ 
(Emma called it) of raspberry and blackberry 
bushes; they were both in blossom, promis- 
ing a big attraction to the little brown, bare- 
foot boys and girls a few weeks hence. 

Smooth, damp ledges succeeded, thinly 
covered with soil and overrun with fragrant 
pennyroyal. 

smell catnip,”’ said Bert. 

* And I smell peppermint,’’? said Emma. 
‘*T should like some. Where is it?” 

‘* Follow your nose!”’’ laughed Will, who 
was sometimes sharp at the expense of po- 
liteness. 

We sat down amid the odors of the mint 
family. Presently the professor, who had 
been climbing a little behind us, came up, 
bringing a handful of skulleaps. Four mem- 
bers of the labiate plants were thus found 
within a few rods of each other. 


A DAY AT THE “OVERSET.” 


‘13 


‘*Good place to be taken sick in,’’ said 
Will, eating peppermint leaves, and sniffing 
at the pennyroyal. 

‘* This is some like those lofty mountains 
in the tropics, upon the sides of which trav- 
lers find the plants of all latitudes as they 
ascend or descend,’ remarked Emma. 
‘* Where by going up or down a few hundred 
feet, one can change from the climate of 
Maine to that of Mexico.” 

‘“‘ Yes, Emma,” replied the professor; “arid 
I cannot but believe that those wonderful 
mountain sides will some day be prized and 
owned as residences by the rich, who will 
thus be able to cultivate, on a grander scale 
than they now do in hot-houses, the plants 
of ali countries, and pass quickly and easily 
from the regions of perpetual snow to the 
lowest latitudes,—from the pole to the equa- 
tor.”’ 

‘*Guess some of these round here might 
be bought cheap for ready money,” said 
Will. 

** No doubt,” said the professor, laughing. 
** But I mean those in the tropics only.” 

The shoal soil at the summit was carpeted 
with broad, flat plants of the mullen, whitish 
and woolly: and studded with the ary, stalks 
of last year’s growth. 

“Nothing good or worth having is ever 
gained without labor, they say,’ remarked 
Bert, as we at last stood panting at the top 
of the highest ledge. ‘ We’ve had a pretty 
toilsome climb, but this view repays us.” 

Twas one of those dark-green days” ‘in 
early summer, with great bowlder-like clouds 
rolling about the sky. The air was clear, 
and distant objects were remarkably distinct. 
Our eyes turned instinctively toward the lofty 
White Mountains. With our pocket-glass 
we could examine them more closely; and 

even thought we could discern the ‘‘ Tip-top 
House”? upon the blue-white peak of Mt. 
Washington. And we saw, in fancy, the 
gay throng of city visitors already beginning 
to wend its way along its usual summer 
path. But we liked them best without the 
glass, standing blue and distant, girt with 
dark forests, the home of the Manitou. _ 

To the southward a broad sheet of water 
was glistening in the sunlight. ‘Sebago 
Lake, | think,”’ said the professor. And far 
in the southeast, the city of Portland was 
seen perched on its high promontory, a dim 
medley of insect-buildings relieved against 
the white mist-cloud which veiled the shin- 
ing Atlantic. ‘To the northward’ solitary 
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white drifts were still to be seen among the 
bleak ridges, where they often remain till 
July, The cold wind rushing down from 
this, its wintry lair, soon compelled us to seek 
a lower and more exposed nook. The coats 
and cloaks which had seemed auch a burden 
while we were climbing up were acceptable 
enough now. 

Making our way down to the edge of the 
precipice, we gazed over the brink. °’Twas 
a dizzy view! The old pine, which we had 
looked up at in the morniug, was now below 
us, its top some fifty feet downward. The 
little, wild-looking pond was far below; and 
the road seemed a mere thread of a path. 

** T’ve often dreamed of falling over just 
such places, after a too hearty supper,” said 
Will. ‘It’s an awful sensation; and once I 
hit on the rocks and flew all to pieces, my 
head rolling over and overdownahill. But 
like the poor decapitated French criminal at 
Paris, I knew what was going on all the 
time.” 

**T never knew that eating too much sup- 
per was a capital offence before,” said Bert. 

“Try it and see,”’ said Will. 

* Did it ever have the effect of deterring 
you from repeating the offence ?”’ asked the 
professer. 

* Not in the least,” replied Will. ‘* That’s 
what first opened my eyes to the uselessness 
of capital punishment. I saw then that it 
couldn’t prevent crime.” 

After lunch we slowly made our way down 
through a thick young growth to the road, 
at a point where the crag first bursts into 
view from it. Here the party separated, the 
girls to walk along the shore, the professor 
to examine the ledges, and Will and I to 
peer among the chaos of rocks, to stir up, if 
possible, a verification of the rattlesnake 
story. There were plenty of stinging net- 
tles, but not a rattle. Indian tobacco was 
growing among the stones; I sha’n’t forget 
the time I tried chewing it—in a hurry. 

Presently the professor came to us, witha 
fragment of stone in his hand. 

** Do you know what that is ?”’ he asked. 

We did not. 

“Rub your fingers on it.” 

** It blacks my fingers,” said Will. ‘‘Looks 
just like pencil-marks.”’ 

“ Ay, you’ve guessed it!’ said the pro- 
fessor. ‘It is black lead. Plumbago. 
There’s lot’s of it up under the crag! Why, 
the man who owns this ledge might get rich 
if he would work it!” 
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‘* Don’t suppose he knows plumbago from 
plum-pudding,”’ said Will. 

‘“* Very likely. Guess we will tell him. 
It is no more than fair that he should know 
the truth; though I somewhat doubt its 
proving a great blessing to him. If he is of 
the prevailing Yankee disposition, he won’t 
sleep any for a week after hearing of it.” 

Emma and Bert now came up; and we 
proceeded to the carriage, bearing the pre- 
cious specimen. A harsh-visaged man, in 
his shirt-sleeves, was sitting in the doorway 
of the old house, smoking a short pipe; and 
as we gathered about the wagon, he sat re- 
garding us distrustfully. 

‘* He probably pretends to own the crag,” 
said Will. 

** Hope he doesn’t think we are trespass- 
ing,” said Emma. 

** He looks sour as malt,” said Bert. 

‘** Never miud, we’ll sweeten him up a lit- 
tle with the plumbago,”’ said the professor. 
‘** He will look differently when he gets the 
black-lead fever.’”? Then taking the speci- 
men and approaching the man, “ Sir,” said 
he ‘‘ are you the owner of that ledge ?” 

‘** Well,” growled the man, ‘it’s my farm 
here.” 

** Will you sell it?” 

“* Why, who wants to buy ?” 

** Well, sir, a great many might want to 
buy. Would you take ten thousand dollars 
and call it a trade ? ” 

‘* Why, what do you mean?” exclaimed 
the man, pulling out his pipe and beginning 
to look alive. 

** You didn’t know, then, that there was a 
rich plumbago deposit in your ledge ?”’ con- 
tinued the professor. ‘* Why, bless you, 
man, just look at this piece here in my hand. 
There’s enough in that to make half a dozen 
lead pencils. You’re a lucky fellow?” 

‘* Well, it’s the first time, then,’”’ grumbled 
the man. ‘* Where’bouts in the ledge is 
it?” 

** Come out here and I will show you.” 

And the two moved off. 

Will and I harnessed in Roger, and pre- 
pared to start. Just then a bright-eyed, 
ragged little fellow ran out to us, and edged 
timidly up. 

‘““Did you say there was a pot o’ gold 
under the ledge?” stuttered he. ‘Cause 
ma’am wants to know.”’ 

Will told him there was a “pot” of 
black lead, which was as good. 

In he scampered. But in a few seconds 
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“LITTLE FISH, HOLD ON!” 


he returned, and, again edging up, said 
timidly ;— 

‘““)]1 show you where there’s a loon’s 
nest, if you won’t tell.”’ 

Thanking the little fellow, who, in his 
gratitude, had offered to disclose what was 
doubtless his heart’s dearest secret, we drove 
along; and at the ledge took in the professor. 
He had pointed out ‘‘ the veins ’’ to the man; 
and we heard him saying to him as we came 
up:— 
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“See that your title’s good. And I 
wouldn’t say much about it at first to your 
neighbors,” 

I really think that the good professor took 
a sort of mischievous pleasure in developing 
this man’s Yankee weakness, or rather 
greed, for sudden wealth. He looked back 
and Jaughed as he got in, and we heard the 
old chap pounding the stones together as we 
drove away —home. 


“LITTLE FISH, HOLD ON!” 


{Translated from the German. 


BY KARL HOFFMAN. 


NCE upon a time there were three boys 
whose mother was dead, and in her 
stead their father had brought to the house a 
cruel step-mother. Try as they would to 
please her, nothing they did was right. In- 
stead of the morning blessing came words of 
reproach, and what could they enjoy when 
from hunger and weariness they could not 
even sleep? Often the boys thought, ‘‘ Ah, 
if only our own mother had lived!”? But 
neither dared say so except the youngest, 
who now and then uttered the thought half- 
aloud, For this reason the mother liked 
him least of all, and when she gave to the 
others two sweet cakes, gave to him only 
one; and when to the others she sometimes 
showed a friendly face, to him it was always 
cold and forbidding. All the hard dirty 
work was given to Hans, and if he could not 
accomplish it he was beaten and scolded. 

Once upon a time, it was already spring, 
the little violets had come forth, and the 
birds were singing, the bad step-mother gave 
a sieve to Hans and bade him go to the 
spring and fetch water in it. 

Hans looked at the open work of the sieve, 
and his black eyes filled with tears, for he 
saw at once the impossibility of fulfilling the 
harsh command of his step-mother. 

‘“* Wilt thou go or not?” demanded she, 
so angrily that the boy trembled like an 
aspen leaf; ‘“‘or shall I set the dog on 
thee ?”” 

Weeping, the wretched Hans set forth with 
his transparent vessel for the walnut tree 


that over-shadowed the spring. Hopelessly 
he held the sieve under the stream of water 
that splashed and rushed into it and spat- 
tered out again as fast, in a shower of small 
drops-—and Hans wept more sorrowfully than 
before, until it seemed as if his heart would 
break. Although he despaired of filling the 
sieve, he yet delayed to return to the house, 
as he feared the beating he would receive. 
And the water leaped and spurted through 
the open work of the sieve, till not the tiniest 
drop remained within it. 

Presently an old woman, leaning upon a 
crutch, appeared before him. Her face was 
as wrinkled as an apple in May, her sharp 
little eyes were sunk deep in their sockets, 
and her long sharp nose and chin almost 
met over her sunken mouth. 

‘* What art thou doing there, Hans?” she 
asked, in a harsh voice. 

Hans started at hearing his name called by 
a person he did not know. 

**Don’t be frightened. I mean well to 
thee. What art thou doing?” she said, in a 
reassuring tone. 

Hans took heart and told how he was to 
fill the sieve with water, and how the water 
constantly spurted through it, and how that 
without the water he dared not present him- 
self again to the eyes of his step-mother. 
Here he paused; his voice was choked with 
weeping, tears ran down his wan sunken 
cheeks, and moistened his tattered jacket. 

‘* Stop crying,” said the old woman, kindly; 
‘*T will help thee, and if thou art always 
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good and brave, thou shalt become a great 
lord, before whom all shall bend the knee. 
Little Fish, Little Fish! ’’ called she entreat- 
ingly, and made a quick dip into the trough, 
and behold! a little fish shining and blue, 
and marked with golden-red spots, struggled 
and sprawled in her wrinkled hand. 

*“ Keep the Little Fish,” began the old 
woman, placing it in the hand with which 
Hans had but a moment before dried his 
tears, ‘‘and preserve it carefully. It has 
wonderful faculties, which are at thy com- 
mand. Use them wisely and fairly; say to 
the little fish, ‘Little Fish, hold on,’ and 
everything that touches it will remain cling- 
ing to it, and no one, not even the emperor 
himself, will be able to take it away. All 
things must follow thee. But if thou 
wishest at any time to set anything free, 
touch it with this pin,’’ and she took from 
her bodice a glittering brooch, ‘“‘and it is 
free.” 

*¢ But the mother—if I take back no water 

—and am so long away!” sobbed Hans, still 
sorrowful. 
“That is easily filled,’ said the little old 
woman, and threw the blue gold-spotted fish 
into the sieve. Again the water splashed 
‘and splashed into it, and not a drop ran 
through, and at last it was quite full. 

take the water and said the 
little old woman, kindly. 

The boy stared at her with half-open 
mouth, placed the sieve on his head, and 
‘wished to thank the good woman, but old 
-woman and crutches had both vanished, only 
a thick rosy cloud remained where she had 
stood, which gradually dispersed in the air. 

Hans ran over stock and stone to the 
house. The step-mother wondered greatly 
when she saw him, but dared no longer treat 
him unkiadly; she boiled the water and 
gave the boy so hearty a meal that he began 
almost to think the real mother had re- 
turned. Hans put the little fish into a sack 
by itself, and at night placed it under the 
straw pillow upon which he slept, and came 
at last to love it right well. 

So passed a long time; the boy cared ten- 
derly for the little fish, but never yet said to 
it, “hold on!”’ and the fish remained quiet 
and cluug on to nothing. 

After a few years the step-mother began to 
grow old, and one day, Hans, who had be- 
come a strapping, handsome young man, 
loaded a wagon full of cabbage-heads which 
he was to drive from house to house. Im- 


mediately the neighbor’s: geese gave him 
their society, and cackled about him and 
snapped at the cabbage-heads. And when 
he had loaded the wagon and turned to drive 
off, the whole flock followed ‘the vehicle 
cackling their Kra, kra, kra!”? and the 
gander stretched out his long red beak at 
the load. At length Hans became disgusted 
with his company and thought, “ Pl take 
care of you, silly geese.”’ 

Little Fish, hold on,”’ he, and 
the gander clung to the cabbage-heads, and 
the geese clung to him and to one another 
in a long row, the beak of one fastened to 
the tail of another. ‘‘ Kra, kra, kra!”’ clam- 
ored the five-and-twenty geese. As they 
went on they passed the yard of the neigh- 
bor to whom the geese belonged. The peas- 
ant’s wife heard the cackling, and ran out 
with a broom, and was not alittle astonished 
at the procession that met her gaze. Vexed 
and angry she tried to drive the geese away, 
into the stalls, but Hans whispered ‘softly, 
‘*- Hold on, Little Fish, hold on!” ‘And the 
peasant woman clung to the broom, and the 
broom to the tail of the last goose, and could 
not get away. ‘‘ Kra, kra, kra!’’ on they 
went, Hans first, then the green cabbage- 
heads, the white geese, and the ‘scolding 
peasant-woman. As they went on the pro- 
cession came upon the miller who was lead- 
ing an ass by the halter. 

‘Help screamed the woman, and 
held out her hand to the astonished leader of 
the ass. Pityingly he reached out his hand 
to her, but at the same instant, ‘* Little Fish, 
hold on!” said Hans, and miller and ass 
were joined in the procession. 

‘* Kra, kra, kra!’’ on they went to the vil- 
lage, Hans first, then the green cabbage- 
heads, the five-and-twenty white geese, the 
scolding woman, the swearing miller and the 
gray ass, which added to the cackle of the 
geese its hideous bray. As the procession 
moved forward it encountered the school- 
master flourishing his Spanish cane. 

‘“*Do drive the ass away, that I may get 
free,’’ called the miller to him imploringly. 
The request did not fall upon deaf ears, the 
master gravely struck the ass with his cane 
to drive it away. 

** Little Fish, hold on!” chuckled Iaus. 
And cane and school-master were held fast. 

And “ Kra, kra, kra,” they went on again 
to the village, Hans first, then the green cab- 
bage-heads, the geese, the peasant-woman, 
the miller, the ass, the Spanish cane, and 
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BUTTERCUPS. 


the school-master with the stiff shirt-collar. 
The baker was already placing his luaves in 
the oven when the motley procession reached 
the village. ‘* Kra, kra, za, za!” curses and 
screams. Such a babel of sounds came in 
from the street, that the inquisitive baker 
left his bread and ran out to see the show. 

‘*Reach me your hand,” besought the 
teacher. 

He did so. ‘ Little Fish, hold on!” said 
Hans. And the baker became one of the 
long line. The long, long row wound noisily 
through the street; everywhere windows 
were thrown open, and peals of laughter 
sounded upon all sides. Presently, follow- 
ing the processiou, appeared a magnificent 
coach; it was drawn by six horses, and within 
it sat a wonderfully beautiful maiden. This 
was the sad daughter of the king, who 
never since she first saw daylight had suf- 
fered a laugh to escape her red lips. Curi- 
ous to know what the noise was all about 
she looked out of the window, and when 
she heard the kra and the za, the curses and 
screams, and saw Hans, the cabbage-heads, 
the peasant woman, the ass, the school- 
master, and all in such close connection, she 
broke into shouts of laughter, and her eyes 
sparkled with amusement. The princess had 
laughed. The news flew like wildfire from 
her attendants to the villagers. But the 
baker’s coat tail flew back and touched the 
nose of one of the horses. ‘Little Fish, 
hold on!’? whispered Hans quickly, and 
horses and coach were obliged to follow. 

So they came to the palace of the king, 
which stood in the village. The king has- 
tened to the window when he heard the 
noise and the laughter, and when he beheld 
the motley array, from the load of cabbages 
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to the kingly equipage and his laughing 
daughter, he began also to laugh, and called 
the leader to come to him. Hans presented 
himself and related to him how it had all 
happened. The king said kindly:— 

**Thou hast made my daughter laugh, a 
reward is due to thee. Choose what thou 
wilt, it shal] be given thee.” 

And Hans said, “‘ I will have the last thing 
which the little fish has caught.” 

When the king appeared not to be entirely 
willing to grant this request, Hans showed a 
mind to go away again. So the king put a 
good face upon the affair, and acceded to the 
request, in order that the princess might be- 
come free. Hans hastened out, and with his 
sparkling brooch touched one after the 
other of the train. Tick, tick, tick, and 
they scattered like spray before a high wind. 
At that the king’s daughter laughed again, 
and Hans led her to the kingly father, and 
demanded for himself the last thing which 
the little fish had caught. The king kept 
Hans to live with him, and became always 
fonder and fonder of him, and the king’s 
daughter laughed whenever she saw him. 

At length Hans became a great duke, and 
the laughing princess was his bride, and they 
gave a magnificent wedding, and Duke Hans 
and the bride laughed so much and so joy- 
fully that no one would have believed that 
the princess was once so sad that she never 
laughed at all. Hans took for his escutch- 
eon a blue fish with golden-red spots, and to 
this day it remains unchanged among his 
descendants. When the old king died, Hans 
became king, and he made a good ruler, who 
did not torment his subjects, for he had suf- 
fered himself. 
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BUTTERCUPS. 


BY CORNELIA WESSON BOYDEN. 


little buttercups, yellow and sweet, 
Somebody tossed, with a sigh, at her feet, 

Deeming the gift so poor and small, 

Not worth a ‘‘‘Thank you, my dear,” at all. 


She, bending down with a smile on her face, 
Gathers them up with a tender grace, 
Tucking them into the folds of her dress 
Feeling a rapture she would not confess. 


Somebody says, while a note of pain 
Sounds in his voice like a sad refrain, 


Light, Worcester, Mass. 


** Roses and lilies, the fairest and best, 
Only are worthy to lie on your breast.” 


Lifting her eyes so tender and clear, 

‘* None of them all do I wish for, my dear; 
These little buttercups fresh with dew 
Sweet are to me, because given by you.” 


Somebody’s head swift to hers bends low; 

What happened then? Why, how should I know? 
Yet tween the leaves of my book there are pressed 
Buttercups three that lay on her breast. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


If you want a good appetite, don’t worry. If 
you want a healthy body, don’t worry. If you 
want things to go right in your homes or your 
business, don’t worry. Women find a sea of 
trouble in their housekeeping. Some one says 
they often put as much worry and anxiety intoa 
loaf of bread, a pie or a cake, into the weekly 
washing and ironing, as should suffice for much 
weightier matters; and this assertion, again, is 
quoted as a reason for the angularity of Ameri- 
can women. Nervousness, which may be called 
the reservoir of worrying—its fountain and 
source—has come to be popularly considered the 
bane of the American race. 

It is not confined to the women, by any means, 
but extends to the men as well. What good 
does fretting do? It only increases with indul- 
gence, like anger, appetite, love, or any other 
human impulse. It deranges one’s temper, ex- 
cites unpleasant feelings toward everybody, and 
confuses the mind. It affects the whole person, 
unfits one for the proper completion of the work 
whose trifling interruption or disturbance started 
the fretful fit. Suppose these things go wrong 
to-day; the to-morrows are coming, in which to 
try again, and the thing is not worth clouding 
your own spirit and those around you, injuring 
yourself and them physically—for the mind af- 
fects the body—and for such a trifle. Suppose 
somebody makes a mistake, suppose you are 
crossed, or a trifling accident occurs; to fly into 
a fretful mood will not mend, but help to hinder 
the attainment of what you wish. 


BAKED SHAD.—Scrape free from scales, make 
an opening in the body and remove the insides, 
wash well inside and outside, and dry with a 
clean towel; rub with salt; make a dressing of 
one cup of stale bread crumbs, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, one tablespoonful of chopped 
parsley, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
black pepper; mix well, and fill the body of the 
fish and sew up; score the sides of the fish with 
a sharp knife, and put in strips of salt pork; 
grease a dripping-pan, lay in the fish, dredge 
with pepper, salt and flour, pour a teacupful of 
boiling water in the bottom of the pan, and set 
in the oven; bake fifteen minutes to every 
pound of fish, basting every ten minutes; as the 
water cooks away, add more; when done, lift 
carefully from the pan and lay in the centre of a 
dish; garnish with slices of lemon, fried potato 
balls, and sprigs of parsley; serve with Hollon- 
daise sauce. 


HoLLONDAISE SAuCE.—Cream half a cup of 
butter, add the yolks of two raw eggs, the juice 


HOME TOPICS. 


of half a lemon, one saltspoonful of salt, and 
quarter of a saltspoonful of cayenne; then add 
one third of a cup of boiling water, and cook 
until as thick as soft custard. The bowl in 
which the butter is creamed should be warmed; 
a wooden spoon is the proper one with which to 
work the butter. The eggs should be put in un- 
beaten, as the sauce should be very smooth when 
done; if the eggs were beaten, it would make the 
Hollondaise frothy. When the lemon is added it 
may not mix readily with the egg, but after the 
hot water is stirred in it will be all right. ‘fbis 
sauce may be prepared several hours before serv- 
ing, and is nice with any kind of fish. 


An excellent way to serve fish is to bake it 
with wine,and for this the following is a goud 
recipe: Soak some bread in water, squeeze it dry 
and add an egg well beaten; season with pepper, 
salt, and a little parsley or thyme; stuff the fish 
with this dressing; grease the baking pan (one 
just the right size for holding the fish) with 
butter; season the fish on top, and put it in the 
pan with about two cups of boiling water; baste 
it well, adding more boiling water when neces- 
sary. About twenty minutes before serving pour 
over it a cup of sour wine and a small piece of 
butter, put half a lemon sliced into the gravy, 
and baste the fish well again. When it is thor- 
oughly baked remove it from the pan, garnish 
the top with the slices of lemon; finish the sauce 
in the baking dish by adding a little butter 
rubbed to a paste in some flour; strain, skim 
and serve in a sauce boat. 


Rep CurRAnT IckE.—Put three pints of ripe 
currants, one pint of red raspberries, one half 
piut of water in a basin and place over the fire, 
and allow to simmer for a few minutes; then 
strain through a sieve; to this add twelve table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one half pint of water; 
let cool, and then freeze. 


Peacu Cake.—Bake three thin sheets of 
sponge cake, cut ripe peaches into thin slices, 
put a layer of peaches and sugar and whipped 
cream flavored with vanilla between the cakes 
and pour cream on the whole; to be served soon 
after prepared. 


RASPBERRY WATER Icre.—Press sufficient 
raspberries through hair sieve to give three pints 
of juice, add one pound of white sugar, juice of 
ene lemon; place in freezer and freeze. 


The world-wide reputation of N. K. Brown’s 
Ess. Jamaica Ginger is-a phenomena of the 
century. 
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SUPPLYING THE CORRECT TIME.—To make 


’ all this clear it is necessary to explain that the 


big naval observatory at Washington considers it 
an important part of its business to determine 
and give away to any one who chooses to ask for 
it absolutely correct time at noon each day. 
Experts paid by Uncle Sam make the computa- 
tions, and press the button at precisely twelve 
o’clock, thus communicating the hour to the 
various departments in this city. The Western 
Union is permitted to have its instruments in 
the room whence the message is sent, with an 
attachment to the button, so that the news is 
flashed directly from the observatory, without 
even the aid of an operator, all over the United 
States, reaching even so distant a point as San 
Francisco within the space of not more than one 
fifth of a second. For such is the utmost twink- 
ling required for the passage of an electric spark 
through 3,000 miles of wire. 

To accomplish this the telegraph company is 
obliged to take all other business off the wires 
each day just before twelve o’clock. Three min- 
utes and a half betore noon arrives operators in 
all parts of the country cease sending or receiv- 
ing messages, and devote their attention to 
attaching wires in such a manner as to establish 
unbroken connection from Washington with 
points in every section of the Union to which 
the lines extend their ramifications. A dozen 
seconds before the time bell is to strike a few 
warning ticks come flashing along, and at the 
very moment when the sun passes over the 
seventy-fifth meridian a current gives a single 
throb from Maine to Florida and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, informing an expectant 
nation of the time of day.—Cor. Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette. 


THE LANGUAGE OF ANIMALS.—Every one 
who has heard a dog or a horse welcome its 
master with exclamations of joy, or a cat plain- 
tively mewing for its food, ought to believe that 
animals can talk. The dog has different sounds 
to express hunger, pain, joy, sorrow, thanks and 
fear. Birds have different songs and notes to 
express their feelings. We recognize their songs 
of victory and of love, as well as the notes of 
anger and fear. It is evident that these notes 
are understood, not only within the limits of one 
species, but among other birds; for different 
tribes often make a common cause of joy and 
battle. Monkeys express their passions, fears, 
and desires by various cries and gestures. Some 
of the most uncivilized languages are but little 
richer than theirs. Abbot tells us that crows 
have twenty-seven distinct cries or utterances. 
Many scientists believe that certain sounds made 
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by fishes are for the purpose of expressing their 
feelings. 


How AN EARTHQUAKE FEELS.—To the aver- 
age resident of the temperate zones an earth- 
quake is a rare and terrible event, creating mure 
consternation than any other visitation of nature. 
In the tropics, however, particularly in Central 
America, it is wonderful how easily the residents 
become accustomed to these shocks, which do 
not come, however, wholly without warning. 

You are sitting on a piazza of a hot afternoon, 
chatting with your friends, when suddenly the 
sky seems to grow hazy, the crows stop cawing 
and the buzzards quit fighting in the street. 
There is a general rush, and though you may not 
know what is the matter, you cannot help feeling 
uneasy. The old natives say, ‘‘ We are going to 
have a little shake,’’ and then the house begins 
to rock, the tumblers fall off the table, you feel 
deadly sick at the stomach, and the thing is all 
over. The sky clears, the crows begin their 
noisy screams and the buzzards resume their 
quarrel over the street offal. 

There is something inexpressibly terrifying, 
however, about the trembling of the earth. The 
slightest oscillation will awaken the pepulation 
of the whole town, but unless some considerable 
damage is done everybody goes to sleep again as 
a matter of course. 


THE MODERN GARDEN OF EDEN is the Island 
of Jersey, the home of the famous race of cattle. 
It contains only about 20,000 acres, and yet it 
supports about 60,000 people and 13,000 head of 
cattle. The Jersey has for centuries been bred 
to be a butter machine, and for no other purpose 
whatever; this is the reason why she can produce 
her own weight of butter ina year. The farms 
are gardens; and indeed they must be, when it 
is considered that rents amount to an average of 
$43 per acre. The peasantry live in comfort and 
ease, every farmer labors with his own hands, 
and poverty is unknown. Every cow is a family 
pet and can be managed by a child; this accounts 
for her extraordinary docility. 


THE DOLLAR Sien ($) is not, as some sup- 
pose, a corruption of the monogram, U.S., but is 
a relic of the times when the transfer from the 
old Spanish to the more modern monetary sys- 
tem was made, and accounts were kept equally 
in dollars and reals. One dollar equalled eight 
reals, and amounts were written: One dollar || 
eight reals. Later on the 8 was placed between 
the parallels, | 8 | and afterward the perpendicu- 
lar lines crossed the eight. Then with a little 
changing the present sign ($) was evolved. 
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Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to April Puzzles. 


54.—Acutilobate. 
56.—Commensurable. 57.—Adipoceration. 


55.—Bengal-stripes. 


59.—Uncomfortableness. 
61.—Periostracum. 


58.—Lincarensate. 
60.—Whitsuntide. 


62.—Regurgitation. 63. —Verge-board. 
64.—B 65.—A nen T 

SR DinaR 
NECTARY ElemI 
EVERSE LimmA 
CERES AncoN 
STRENE IncoG 
BRASSET DriiL 


ExodtE 


66.—One day in Paradise is worth a thousand 
years on earth. 
67.—Godwit. 


90.—Double Letter Enigma. 

In noble chief; 

In woe and grief; 

In jingling rhymes; 

In jealous crimes; 

In falling mist; 

In miller’s grist; 

In fish and hook; 

In sylvan nook. 
A statesman seek in these few letters, 
With equals few, and lacking bettters. 


SHEENY JAKE. 


91.—Half-Square. 
1 Not able to putrefy. 2 Disunites. 3 Each. 
4 Saucy. 5 To test. 6 A verb. 7 In Massa- 
chusetts. CyRIL DEANE. 


92.—An Octagon. 

1 A vehicle. 2 Covered. 3 The line which 
bisects the salient line of a ravelin. 4 The qual- 
ity of stupidity. 5 A certain kind of bird. 6 
Inhabitants of a European country. 7 Induced. 

TRIANGLE. 


RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Word Syncopations. 

93.—Take a cell for bread and wine from to 
join together, and leave to approach. 

94.—An abyss from to throb, and leave the 
organ of taste. 

%5.—A little job from a hermit, and leave an 
insect. 

96.—Intention from apparel, and leave to lease. 

97.—An abode from seriously, and leave in 
good season. 


98.—Right Rhomboid. 
Across—1 A child in arms (P. E.). 2 Occa- 
sions. 8 A plant. 4 Monopetalous. 5 In- 
dulged. 6 A pieceof real property. Down—1 A 
letter. 2 The gold color on an escutcheon. 3A 
masticatory used instead of opium. 4 Part of 
the wall of a house. 5 Toimpede. 6 A disease. 
7 A kind of stone. 8 A female name. 9 A fish. 
10 An abbreviated title. 11 A letter, 
ENGLISH Boy. 


99.—A Square. 
1 Fatal. 2 A foreign country. 3 A company 
of players. 4 Commercial establishments. 5 To 
seek for. 6 Hurt (Obs.). D. E. GERRY. 


100.—Mutation. 

I am an edible sea-weed. Change my head 

and I become successively an ornamental ring, 

to swing, a new attempt, to quarrel in words, 
and to take by piecemeal. W. H.R. 


101.—Drop Letter Proverb. 
-0-i-u-e-s-h-n-r-e-f-i-d-m. 
TRIANGLE. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or best incomplete list of 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
June 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list a small book of poems. 

February Solvers. 

D. E. Gerry, Vinnie, Rollin G. Stone, Teddy, 
Ann Eliza, Geraldine, Ida May, Birdie Browne, 
J. D. L., Minnie Jones, I. O. T., Birdie Lane, 
Jack, Katie Smith, Cora A. L., English Boy, 
Ned Nason, E. G. D., Annie Kirkpatrick, Peggie, 
Bridget McQ., Eulalie, Black Hawk, A. Mary 
Khan and Bert Rand. 

Prize- Winners. 

Rollin G. Stone, Boston, Mass., fer the largest 
list of correct answers; Teddy, New Haven, 
Conn., fer the next best list. 
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BENEVOLENCE. 


A benevolent man was Absalom Ress,— 
At each and every tale of distress 

He blazed right up like a rocket; 
He felt for all who ’neath poverty’s smart 
Were doomed to bear life’s roughest part— 
He felt for them in his inmost heart, 

But never felt in his pocket. 


He didn’t know rightly what is meant 

By the Bible’s promised four hundred per cent. 
For charity’s donation ; 

But he acted as if he thought railroad stocks 

And bonds secure beneath earthly locks, 

Were better, with pockets brimfull of rocks, 
Than heavenly speculation. 


Yet all said he was an excellent man; 
For the poor he’d preach, for the poor he’d plan, 
To better them he was willing; 
But the oldest one who had heard him pray, 
And preaeh for the poor in a pitiful way, 
Couldn’t remember, exactly, to say 
He had ever given a shilling. 


Oh, an excellent man was Absalom Bess, 
And the world threw up its hands to bless 
Whenever his name was mentioned ; 
But he died one day, he did, and oh! 
He went right down to the shades below, 
Where all are bound, I fear, to go, 

Who are only good intentioned. 


—B. P. Shillaber. 


“DARN A FLY.” 


The fly has some advantages overaman. For 
instance, he has a pair of double compound eyes, 
and with them he can see in any direction or in 
all directions at once without for an instant 
turning his head. These eyes have 4,000 dis- 
tinct facets, and all of them have direct commu- 
nication with the brain, so that if a man comes 
along on one side of him and a lump of sugar on 
the other, he will be able to watch both of them 
and stay for the sugar as long as it is safe on 
account of the man. When he sees he can get 
one and dodge the other, that is exactly what he 
does, and he does not have to twist his neck in 
two trying to keep track of the opposite object. 
The fly is particular about the air he breathes. 
He hasn’t a very large mouth, and his lungs are 
small in proportion to his body; but he is par- 
ticular what he puts into them. He has provided 
himself with a minute screen which has been 
stretched across his throat, and through this he 
strains the air before inhaling it, and so preserves 
his precious life to the very limit of longevity. 
A rupture to this screen would be fatal to the 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


fly. Good green tea, such as the best of the 
grocers sell for a dollar, steeped pretty strcng 
and well sweetened, will kill as many flies as 
drink of it. And they will drink it as readily as 
a coon will play craps. It is estimated that a 
pound of tea and two pounds of sugar will rid a 
room of flies within ten days—that is, a small 
reom. 

Flies are vociferous eaters. They do not care 
so much what they eat as when they eat it. 
They are particular about regular meals. They 
do not eat long at a time or much at a time, but 
they eat often. Careful observers have stated 
that a common house fly will eat 42,200 square 
meals in twelve hours. One female fly will pro- 
duce 20,000 young ones in a single day, and they 
will develop so rapidly as to increase two hun- 
dred fold in weight in twenty-four hours. 

Scientists have never been able to tell how a 
fly walks on the ceiling; or, rather, they have 
never been able to agree about it. All of them 
have told, but no two of them are alike in their 
explanation. Some say the fly has an air pump 
in each of its numerous feet, and that he. walks 
up there by creating a vacuum in his instep, and 
allowing the pressure of the air to sustain him. 
Others think he carries a minute bottle of muci- 
lage around with him, and lubricates his hoofs 
with it, so that he can stay as long as he wants 
to on any surface, no matter what the attraction 
of gravity may have to say about it. Between 
these two schools of thought you may take your 
choice.—Chicago Herald. 


PHRENOLOGY OF UMBRELLAS.—The precise 
umbrella has an erect rigidness of poise that 
turns neither to the right nor to the left. 

The cautious umbrella has a covert, shoulder- 
shading snugness that keeps clese to the shel- 
tered side of the way. 

The calculating umbrella has a weigh-and- 
measure pre-occupation, dipping down slowly to 
the right or left, like the reckoning squint of an 
eye. 

The irascible umbrella jerks through the moy- 
ing mass of its kind with a rampant air of gen- 
eral unsteadiness that people pause to ruffle 
their brows at. 

The good-natured umbrella has an ambling 
slowness of movement, a rest-on-oars look, that 
seems to contemplate its fellows as subjects for 
laughter. 

The bound-to-get-there umbrella has a steady, 
determined movement that crushes and collides 
and knocks off hats on an ‘‘all’s-fair-in-war” 
principle. 
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The going-to-the-party umbrella bobs and 
skips in air with a certain buoyant elevation 
that seems borne on the wings of glee. 

The take-it-easy umbrella hangs off with an 
oh-fuss, what’s-the- hurry loll. 

The shy umbrella has a forward dip, like a hat 
pulled over the eyes. 

The absent-minded umbrella protrudes com- 
fortably from under the arm, while its owner’s 
head acts as a substitute. 

The sweet-sixteen umbrella has a snug, 
“chummy ”’ equipoise, that suggests a web and 
woof of ‘‘Isn’t he just lovely!’’ confabs, with 
acid-drop intermissions. 

The forlorn-woman umbrella has a vigorless, 
broken poise, first one side, then another, like a 
shifted burden. 

The chivalric umbrella has a come-and-be- 
sheltered hospitality of poise, held upward, out- 
ward, with a strong right-hand grip, neither in 
ostentation nor selfishness, but with a glorious 
ring round brace of protection. 

The heedless umbrella is a kleptomaniac. It 
gets into trouble with fringes and laces, oblivi- 
ously carries off somebody’s veil, and never even 
halts for the injured spirit who gazes after it 
with a scathing, ‘‘ Well, I never!’”’—Boston 
Globe. 


A good story is told of Gus Williams, the 
comedian, in connection with a benefit tendered 
him in Boston in 1872. The performance was 
to occur on a Friday evening. Along about 
Wednesday, John Stetson, who was manager of 
the theatre where Williams was playing, ap- 
proached the comedian on the quiet and said: 
“*Gus, my boy, your friends are to present you 
with a watch, next Friday evening. I didn’t 
want you to be broken up when they came on 
the stage with it, so I thought 1 would tell you 
confidentially what was in the wind. Now yeu 
can write up a neat little speech for the occasion 
and prepare yourself for the ordeal.” 

Gus thanked Mr. Stetson heartily. He was 
pleased with the idea of getting a fine watch. 
He carried a cheap one, which, however, kept 
good time, and this he gave away to the property 
aman at once, in order that the presentation com- 
mittee might see he had no time-piece. When 
he went to his room at the hotel that night he 
wrote out a very pretty impromptu speech, in 
which he said that when he gazed at the face of 
the beautiful watch he would see the faces of his 
Boston friends; when he saw the hands he would 
be reminded of the Boston hand of good-fellow- 
ship; the spring, when he looked at it, would 
suggest the well-spring of friendship; the chain 
would bind him to Boston, ete. lt was a neat 
response, and he studied it carefully. He knew 
that when he sprung it the whole audience 
would think him a wonderful extemporaneous 
speaker, and he shook hands with himself. 
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The eventful Friday night came at last. The 
vast house was packed with his enthusiastic 
friends. At the proper time the presentation 
committee filed out upon the stage and faced 
Mr. Williams. The chairman stepped forward 
and presented him with—a cane. Curtain. 


A New York World reporter tells the follow- 
ing story of achap who made his toilet on the 
jump:— 

A young man jumped on a Broadway car at 
Chambers street, followed by a bootblack. With 
a curt ‘‘Don’t mind us” from the youth, the 
bootblack went to work on the young man’s 
boots, while he pulled a writing-tablet out of his 
pocket and proceeded to dash off a letter. 

“*Here, young feller, yer can’t black your 
boots on the car,’’ exclaimed the conductor. 

“Oh, but I must,” replied the young man. 
**Got to do it; case of emergency.’”’ And as he 
handed the conductor the fare he whispered 
something in his ear that seemed to satisfy him. 

When we reached Prince street the man’s 
boots wore a patent-leather shine. He had four 
letters written, sealed in an envelope and ad- 
dressed. Handing them to the bootblack, with 
a coin, he gave the boy directions where to 
deliver them and return with an answer. ‘I'll 
be there at 4.45—just twenty minutes,’’ he said, 
looking at his watch, ‘‘and you have just time 
to make it. Now gallop.’’ 

The boy left the car and disappeared on a run. 

The young man took a seat in the car, opened 
a grip, and taking out a clean pair of cuffs, 
collar and white necktie, put them on. He then 
took out a hair-brush and pocket mirror, brushed 
his hair, put wax on his mustache, squirted some 
cologne on a fresh handkerchief, put a clove in 
his mouth, knocked the dust from his hat and 
clothing with a wisp-broom, and giving his cuffs 
a finishing jerk turned to the people in the car 
and said :— 

‘*Ladies and gentlemen, an apology is due 
you, and some explanation is likewise due my- 
self. I don’t wish to be considered fussy. I’m 
no dude, and I don’t spend half my time before 
the looking-glass, as you might infer. I’m a 
plain, practical, everyday sort of chap from 
Bridgeport, Conn. In just twenty minutes by 
the watch I am to be married to the boss girl of 
New York city, barring none. My train was 
two hours late, but thanks to the conductor of 
this car and your own kind indulgence I’ll get 
there just the same.”’ 

And the people of the car thought he would. 


It is an amusing thing—this mistaking a 
stranger for some one you know, or it is amusing 
to see some one else do so. 

And did you ever netice the difference between 
men and women in the way in which they get 
around the mistake ? 
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THINGS PLEASANT 


A man will go up to another one and say:— 

‘* Why, how do you do ?”’ 

As he puts out his hand the other man takes 
it and gives it a cordial shake, and says:— 

‘‘How do you do? How are you? It isa 
fine day. Let me see—where have I met you ?”’ 

When they cone to compare their mental notes 
they discover that they never have met any- 
where, but they sit down and discuss politics 
and religion, or anything else, with the same 
freedom as if meeting were an everyday occur- 
rence. 

A woman will bow to another, thinking she 
has met her before, and unless the one is taken 
completely off her guard, she will draw herself 
up in the haughtiest manner and say, ‘‘ You are 
mistaken.”’ The first one blushes and apologizes 
and settles down thoroughly convinced of the 
enormity of the crime of making a simple mis- 
take. 

If one is taken unawares, however, and thinks 
possibly she has met the very cordial greeter 
somewhere, she evinces much more tact than 
does a man under the same circumstances. She 
returns the cordial handshake, and lets the other 
woman do the talking until something is said by 
which she can recall the former meeting, or 
trusts to luck in not letting the woman discover 
her mistake. 


An amusing extract from a Belgian paper is 
as follows :— 

A widow whose husband had lost his life in a 
railway accident received from the company ten 
thousand francs by way of compensation. 
Shortly afterwards she heard that a traveler who 
had lost a leg on the same occasion had been 
paid twenty thousand francs. The widow at 
once put on her bonnet and shawl and went to 
the offices of the company. 

‘*Gentlemen, how is this?” she said. ‘‘ Here 
you give twenty thousand francs for a leg, and 
you have allowed me only ten thousand francs 
for the loss of my husband.”’ 

replied one of the clerks, ‘‘ the 
reason is quite plain. Twenty thousand francs 
won’t provide the poor man with a new leg, 
whereas for ten thousand francs you can any day 
get another husband, perhaps a better one.”’ 


A New Yorker had an Angora cat upon which 
he set a great value. Unhappily, she was in 
somewhat frail health; but she could not be per- 
suaded to take medicine. It was put into her 
milk and mixed with her meat; but all such 
experiments were unsuccessful. Attempts to 
force it into her mouth and down her throat 
proved equally unavailing; she would not take 
the disagreeable dose. At last a young Irish 
girl just from the old country was received into 
the kitchen, and heard of the cat difficulty. 
“Sure,”’ said she, ‘“‘give me the medicine and 
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some lard, and I’ warrant she’ll be ’ating all I 
give her.’? She mixed the powder and the 
grease, and smeared the cat’s side with the com- 
pound. Pussy at once began licking herself 
clean, and of course swallowed the medicine. 
The master of the house expressed his pleasure 
and gratitude. ‘‘ Faith,’’ said the girl, “‘in Ire- 
land everybady knows how to give medicine toa 
cat.”’ 


Babcock is a member of all the benevolent 
societies, belongs to three churches, and is a 
prominent officer of a base-ball club. Every one 
knows Babcock. He is, strictly speaking, a vir- 
tuous citizen, and the owner of a grain elevator. 
Well, even he drank so much water from several 
different springs the other night that he went to 
his wife the other night with his hat mashed 
over his eyes; got into bed with his boots on, and 
kissed her—something, she declares, he has not 
done before for ten years. 

‘““What’s the matter with you, Mr. Babcock ?”’ 
queried his spouse, rising in surprise and indig- 
nation. ‘‘Am I to be treated in this manner in 
a hotel where we pay two hundred dollars a 
week? Why, Mr. Babcock, what do you take 
me for ?”’ 

‘*Take—you for (slowly and with a thick 
tongue)—take you for? Why, my dear, I—took 
you—for somebody else.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Babcock, your cl thes are disarranged. 
You’ve got your vest on wrong side before, and 
your watch is in your boot. And, as I live, 
here’s a lady’s locket about your neck.’’ 

‘*TIs there, my dear—is there? All right—lock 
it—lock it. Then—then it won’t—won’t hurt 
anybody. You see—my dear--then it won’t— 
get—get—you know.”’ 

‘*Mr. Babcock, you’ve been drinking.” 

know—know—it. I’ve been drink—drink- 
ing the water.”’ 

‘With a great deal of brandy. I can smell 
your breath, Mr. Babcock.”’ 

‘* Very—very well, my—my dear—smell—smell 
away. I—I don’t carea cuss—I don’t actually.” 

And here Mr. Babcock snored and rolled off 
the bed without waking up. 

Mrs. Babcock tried to arouse him, but did not 
succeed till nearly daylight. Then he repeated 
the statement that it was the waters, and when 
asked to explain about the locket, said the lady 
must have dropped it into the spring, and that 
he had dipped it up and spilled it into his bosom. 
Mrs. Babcock did not ask any more questions, 
and we suppose she was satisfied. 


Wife: ‘‘What is the difference between the 
words ‘induced’ and ‘compelled’ ?”’ 

Husband: ‘‘ There is a great deal of differ- 
ence. For instance, a man who is induced to 
marry a woman is compelled to live with her 
afterwards.”’ 
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THE INGENIOUS FARMER AND THE 
OUTWITTED BOVINE. 


Farmer Hoe has a plan— 


Which works like a charm. 


A well-known and popular clergyman of Chi- 
cago made a bad slip the other day, but was 
helped out by the quick wit of his wife. On the 
day in question he saw a lady about to call, 
whom he was anxious not to meet; so he said to 
his wife, ‘‘ I’m off, my dear. I'll run up-stairs 
and escape till she goes away.’’ After about an 
hour he quietly ‘‘tiptoed’’ to the stair-landing 
and listened. All was quiet below. Reassured, 
he began to descend, and while doing so, he 
thoughtlessly and emphatically called out over 
the baluster, ‘‘ Well, my dear, has that old bore 
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gone at last?’”? The next instant a cry from 

below caused the cold perspiration te bedew his 

ministerial brow and roeted him to the spot, 

But quickly there came a response which sounded 

inexpressibly sweet to him just then. His wife, 

with true womanly tact, replied, “‘ Yes, darling, | 
she went away more than an hour ago; but here 

is our good friend Mrs. Blank, whom I am sure 

you want to meet.”’ 


An honest German, who is employed at one of 
the tobacco manufactories in this city, was lis- 
tening recently to an account from a brother 
workman of the principles and doctrines of 
Millerism. Among other things, he was told 
that the world was expected to come to an end 
in two or three months. Remarking that the 
German was much interested in the matter, the 
others undertook to victimize their listener by 
suggesting to him that it was full time for him 
to be making preparation. 

**Ven do you think it vill come to an end?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, probably in about three months,’’ an- 
swered the jokers. ; 

‘Ho! vell, I no cares for dat,’? exclaimed 
Hans, with a smile of satisfaction. ‘1 be going 
to Puffalo this spring.”’ 


‘* You wish to marry one of my daughters ?” 

‘Yes, monsieur, it is my dearest wish.”’ 

**T give a dowry of fifty thousand francs with 
the youngest, one hundred thousand with the 
second, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
with the eldest.”’ 

‘You don’t happen to have one older still, do 


you?” 


A quaint writer tells of a very good prayer 
which was once offered. A brother was praying 
with much noise for faith—‘‘soul-saving faith, 


sin-killing faith, devil-driving faith.’”’ There 
was a quaint friend near him, to whom the noisy 
brother owed a large bill, who responded, “‘Amen; 
and give us a debt-paying faith, too.” 


Edwin: ‘‘What do you think I have in this 
locket, dearest? The postage stamp on your 
last letter! It had been touched by your lips; it 
often touches mine.’’ 

Angelina: ‘Oh, Edwin, I am so very sorry! 
I moistened that horrid postage stamp on Fido’s 
dear damp nose.’’ 


‘*T wish to say to the congregation,” said a 
minister, ‘‘ that the pulpit is not responsible for 
the error of the printer on the tickets for the 
concert in the Sunday-school room. The con- 
cert is for the benefit of the Arch Fund, not the 
Arch Fiend. We will now sing hymn six, ‘To 
err is human, to forgive divine.’ ”’ 


Woe 
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